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These Japanese 
characters trans- 
lated into English 
mean: ‘‘Two 
Necessities in 
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Everybody knows that the first necessity of every home is a Baby—a boy or girl, or a bunch of both. The Baby is the 
monarch absolute of every fireside where he sets up his throne and goes forth with ruthless and hand to slay a fond | 











tist. He was born in Japan— 
educated in America, Inukai’ 
fame will be world-wide in the 
not far future because Inukai 
artistically is a wonderful pro- 
duct of the Orient. The exam- 
ple of his work shown on this 
page, illustrates his directness of 
vision in voicing the m 

of Montgomery Ward iGo 
pany's Catalogue. When asked 
to convey through his art the 
idea behind the great Ward book 
of bargains, he sent in this draw- 
ing and over it he wrote in Japan- 
ese and English these words: 


“Two Necessities 
In Every Home.” 





Sept. 19, 1913, 


Kyohei Inukai is a Japanese ay. 
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mother’s ribbons and put dents in Daddy’s derby. How much more you feel the responsibility of home-keeping when 
the little fellow comes—How much more you appreciate the things that help the home, that beautify the home, that 
economize for the home—that help the home to prosper—for Baby’s sake. 


Yes, you deeply, fully lovingly appreciate that other necessity, 
the big, complete, varied, serviceable, convenient Saving Book 
of Ward’s—the Catalogue of 1913—which is boon to baby, 
\\ because— 

: It helps father’s money to go further— 

It helps mother to get more of the things she wants— 















en It helps the home because it contains the things, 

“ee, Bey the home ought to have at prices that mean 
ga eX Economy in the home. 

“eee ow In athousand pages—a veritable wonder- 

eee land of bargains—it spreads out before 

“° » you all that you need, all that you 

gM a can use, with a measure of 


yy, 


Chicage 


honesty and prices so low that they double and triple the pur- 
chasing power of every purse. 

This Catalogue of 1913 is the triumph of 40 earnest years of 
service—to several generations of thousands of families—now 
extending to millions a complete shopping guide to the best 
merchandise of the world. The more you use it, the more you 
will become attached to it, the more it will prove a positive 
necessity in your home. 

Although these many years, the work of thousands of people 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been necessary to 
make this great Catalogue of 1913 possible, yet it costs you not a 
penny. {ts helpfulness, its economy are yours just by cutting 
out the coupon on this page, signing your name to it and mail- 
ing today. 


“sS\\.--s MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY : 
, AK New York | 


Kansas City Fort Worth, Texas Portland, Oregon 
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A Life Worth While 


We have only one life to live here; 
s, on this earth. We start in at 
? : . f 
irth, radually become conscious 0 
wat is going on around us, get ac- 
ted with mother, then with fath- 





that i 


in - 
cua the rest of the family. We get 
acquainted with the earth itself, or at 
east that part nearest us, become 


or are molded by our en- 
and at last pass on or he 

of us believe there is another 
ne another and a larger life. Some 
of us believe there 1s also another and 
a good deal worse one. Some of us 
think this is all the life there is; that 
we are to be snuffed out, and nothing 
left of us but a little fertilizer. But, 
whatever our views may be, we are all 
agreed in this: that there is but one 
life here; that we are carried through 
it “nolens volens,” and whether nolens 
or volens does not matter much. In 
any case, it is up to us to get the most 
of real good there is in it; in other 
words, to live a life worth while. 

Our parents decree (or, as the Pres- 
pyterians and Baptists say, predesti- 
nate) to a great extent the life we are 
to live, by the lives they live, by the 
location of the farm, and by the edu- 
cation they give us. We did not choose 
our parents, nor did we choose our 
environment in youth. In fact, we had 
nothing to say about this; but we have 
the privilege, if we do not like it, of 
choosing a better location for our chil- 
dren and giving them a better heritage. 
If we want to give them a better her- 
itage, we can do it only by ourselves 
living a life worth while, and we must 
do that when we are young. If we 
want to give them a better environ- 
ment, we must make it by a better 
home life and a better community life. 

When the boy (or the girl) comes to 
take up his own life, he must decide 
whether he will live it in the country 
or in town. The immediate question 
with him is: In which can I best make 
a living? The ultimate question should 
be: In which can I best live a life 
worth while, a life worth while for 
myself and those who may be depend- 
ent on me, and those who may bear 
my name when I am gone? After all, 
the family and posterity are, or should 
be, the main things. 

There seems to be an almost uni- 
versal agreement that the country is 
the place to rear a family; that is, if 
@man wants a family that is worth 
while. The best evidence of this is 
the fact that if you go into any city, 
anywhere in this country, or any oth- 
er country, and inquire who is doing 
things, leading a life worth while, you 
will find it is the boy raised on the 
farm or in the country town. Ninety 
per cent of the preachers and from 75 
to 80 per cent of the leading business 
men, the leading doctors and lawyers, 
Were reared in the country or in the 
country town; and this notwithstand- 
ing the poor schools and small church- 
és. One main reason is that the farm, 
and often the country town, compels 
habits that play so large a part in 
character building—industry, economy, 
Staying qualities, and knowledge of 
common people—just folks. 

Therefore, if you want to grow a 
family worth while, do it in the coun- 
hy; that is, if you are fit to live in the 
country. Town folks see this much 
More clearly than do country folks, 
aud hence the back-to-the-farm move- 
Ment. But when they try it, many of 
them find they are not fit for it, Farm- 
Ng—successful farming, even with 
abundant capital—is a much bigger 
and more complicated thing than they 
iad ever dreamed of. The farm boy 
a his choosing has this great advan- 
o ate may usually become fit, if’ 

30 determines. 

Why, then, do so large a per cent of. 
city born choose the life of the 
* a Partly because they think the 
Prospects for immediate success are 


adapted to 
yironment, 





greater there than in the country; 


partly because they have a strong in- 
clination for a line of business that 
belongs to the city; partly because 
they think life in the city is easier, 
and partly because of lack of social 
life in the rural districts. They do not 
think the social and intellectual life 
in the country is worth while; and 
quite often they are dead right. 

If we wish to keep our brightest 
boys and girls in the country, and thus 
—if nothing more—secure the home- 
grown labor, without which we can 
not cultivate our farms profitably, we 
must develop a better social life in the 
country. There are really very few 
things in the city that are worth while, 
that we can not have in the country if 
we want them. Pure food; we have 
that. Pure air; we can have that, if 
we will let it in. Pure water; we can 
have that easily enough. We can 
have, and will have some time, better 
schools, with the teaching in the terms 
of the life we are to live.: We will have 
this as soon as we are willing to pay 
the price. On the same terms We can 
have better churches, where the peor 
ple follow the same line of business, 
have much the same outlook on life, 
the same wants and desires. We can 
have this social life with vastly less 
danger of moral corruption; saner so- 
cial life as well, with a broader view- 
point than anything the city can fur- 
nish. 

This sane and soul-satisfying social 
life can not be imposed on the country 





from the city, nor even from the coun- 
try town. It must come from the 
country itself, from the farms. It must 
fit the country as the skin fits the 
man. It must grow out of the country. 
For the farmer is a different sort of 
man from the townsman, and must al- 
ways be; and his social life must be 
an outgrowth of the best that is in 
him, 

Ten per cent of the men in any com- 
munity, and these the best men, can 
in ten years make that community do 
what they want it to, if they will only 
get together and do team work. If 
they are men of broad ideas and high 
ideals, to whom a life worth while is 
much more than dollars or office, that 
community will be the one in which 
their children will delight to stay; but 
they must get together and work to- 
gether. What the country needs just 
now is just that kind of leadership; 
and it must furnish its own leadership, 
“for a stranger they will not follow.” 

Cities have their commercial clubs 
and other voluntary organizations in 
which representative men of the com- 
munity get together and work for the 
good of the community as a whole. 
They encourage new industries, work 
for good sidewalks and pavements and 
street lights, and in general stimulate 
a community spirit which will demand 
better conditions. The country should 
have similar clubs, and they can be 
created if one or two influential men 
in each neighborhood will lead off, 
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Pick Out Good Hills for Next Year’s Seed. 





(U. S. Dept. of Agri.) 





Potato Seed 


Now is the time to select potato 
seed for next year. Dig several rows 
by hand, and when you come to strong, 
vigorous plants which have remained 
green longer than the rest, and which 
have at least six medium to large, 
smooth tubers with shallow eyes, put 
them in a sack to themselves. A hill 
which has but one good tuber is no 
good. That is the reason you are like- 
ly to make a mistake in picking out 
seed potatoes from the bin. Of course, 
it will take too much time to pick out 
much potato seed in this way, but if 
you are really determined to give the 
potato crop a square deal, this is the 
way to go about it. Pick out several 
bushels, using the hill as the unit of 
selection. Plant this selected seed in 
a plot to itself, and continue the selec- 
tion next year. 

Farmers used to think, and some of 
them still think, that it is necessary to 
get their small grain seed from the 
north. But tests at the experiment 
stations indicate that as a rule the 
home-grown small grain seed outyield 
the imported seed. At the present 
date, everyone agrees that northern 
grown seed potatoes seem to be the 
most desirable. But as yet very little 
serious work has been done looking 
toward the selection of the strain of 
potato adapted to corn belt conditions. 
We have no doubt that the day will 
come when corn belt grown potatoes, 
stored properly under corn belt condi- 
tions, will make better seed for us 
than that brought from the north. 
Neither have we any doubt that the 
potato crop, especially around our larg- 
er cities, will gradually grow in impor- 
tance. It would be well for at least 
one farmer in every community to 
breed up a high-yielding strain of dis- 
ease-resisting potatoes. The best time 
to begin the work is in the fall, just 
before harvesting the potato crop. This 
year is an especially good year be- 
cause of the drouth, which has greatly 
injured all but the most vigorous po- 
tato plants. 


English Cattle Insurance 
Society 


In England they have a number of 
cattle insurance societies. One of the 
largest societies is described in a re- 
cent publication of the English Board 
of Agriculture. The Hanmer Cow In- 
surance Society, as it is called, was 
formed fifty years ago. There are 270 
members, who insure from 1,000 to 
1,500 animals. During the last ten 
years an average premium of $1.08 per 
cow has been paid annually. The death 
rate has averaged 2.6 per cent, and an 
average of $40 has been paid for each 
animal that died. Fifty dollars is the 
maximum amount for which an animal 
can be insured. 

The society has a ruling that no 
Member can insure just part of his 
stock and leave the rest uninsured. In 
order to avoid insuring animals of 
doubtful vitality, it seems essential 
that every member be required to in- 
sure all the cattle of his herd. The 
society has kept a record of the loss- 
es, and is now considering charging 
more for the insurance of cattle in 
large herds. The death rate in large 
herds is .8 per cent larger than in 
small herds. The society has a re- 
serve of about $2,000. During recent 
years the premiums have not quite 
met the losses, and it has been neces- 
sary to draw on the reserve. The so- 
ciety is considering raising the aver- 
age premium to $1.20 instead of $1.08. 
This society is one of the largest in 
England, and some are inclined to be- 
lieve that it is too large for the most 
economical operation. They think that 
if all the members Know each other; 
there is less likelihood of a large death 
loss. 
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Editorial Correspondence 


Doctor Wilson and I have been very 
greatly interested in Ireland. He had 
never been there before. I had never 
been in the congested districts, and I 
Was anxious to see from personal ob- 
servation the kind of life and the kind 
of farming that is carried on in these 
districts. Some of our readers may 
ask: What are the congested districts? 
They are a fringe of half a dozen coun- 
ties on the east coast of Ireland, where 
the rainfall is heavy and almost con- 
tinuous during much of the season, 
where the land is mountains and bogs 
and stones, where the farms are small, 
and the men and boys are compelled 
to migrate during the summer season 
to England and Scotland, in order to 
make enough money to support the 
family through the winter, while the 
women raise potatoes and garden truck 
—and maybe a few fowls. 

A trip through Ireland is a marvel 
to those who have never visited it be- 
fore. Instead of being a poor country, 
as many Americans believe it is, it is 
a marvelously rich country in its agri- 
cultural resources, which have, in a 
thousand years of cultivation of the 
land, been only partially developed in 
part of the southern portion. 

From Dublin, our place of destina- 
tion was Castlebar, which is one of the 
centers of the operations of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, in western Ire- 
land. We passed over sixty or seventy 
miles through the finest agricultural 
land I have ever seen in any country, 
as level as an Iowa prairie, and with 
a growth of grass which is almost un- 
believable except to those who have 
seen it. There must be some grass 
growing on farms which rent readily 
for grazing at $10 and sometimes $15. 
It is very hard to convince Doctor Wil- 
son that these lands will fatten cattle 
without grain, but such, nevertheless, 
is the fact. We heard of some farms 
on which two lots of stock cattle can 
be fattened om grass alone during one 
season. It is not necessary to say to 
any student of agriculture that this 
land is comparatively sparsely popu- 
lated, and for the same reason that the 
richer the lands in Iowa and adjoining 
states, the greater has been the drift- 
ing of population from them for the 
last ten or fifteen years. Why it is, I 
don’t intend to discuss now, but the 
richer the land, where it is used for 
agricultural purposes, the fewer the 
population; and ‘the poorer the land, 
down to a certain limit, the more dense 
the population. In times when grain 
Was very cheap in this country, on ac- 
couunt of American competition, the 
landlords did their best to get people 
off this rich land and onto poorer land, 





in order to reap the greater profits of 
grazing. The poor farmers could not 
then, on good land, raise the rent that 
the steer would pay, hence these west- 
ern counties, where the land was poor 
comparatively, with large bogs and 
large rock and sand and. gravel 
ridges, became the home of the poorer 
sort of people. When the population 
is too much congested, there arise 
various sorts of trouble, into which I do 
not intend to enter, but the final re- 
sult was that the government began 
buying out the landlords, and will soon 
buy them all out in the congested dis- 
tricts, and will remove these poor peo- 
ple, who live on four or five, eight or 
ten acre tracts, onto larger tracts, or 
what are called economic holdings with 
twenty acres as a minimum, and the 
poorer the land, the more is required 
for an economic holding, that is, a 
holding that will enable an industrious 
man to live and maintain his family 
with some degree of comfort. This is 
what Doctor Wilson and I wanted to 
see for ourselves. We arrived at Cas- 
tlebar late at night, and next morn- 
ing started out to investigate. Un- 
fortunately, the head official in the 
work of the Congested Board was off 
on his vacation, and quite as unfortu-~ 
nately, his automobile was seriously 
ill and was undergoing repairs. There- 
fore, the only way to get out and see 
these farms and farmers was on a 
jaunting car. Toward eleven o’clock 
We succeeded in getting one, and I 
may say that that jaunting car was a 
surprise and a grief and a lamentation. 
I had always enjoyed riding on a jaunt- 
ing car, which is a two-wheeled ve- 
hicle with a box in the middle, in which 
to put the box or valises, and on top 
the trunks; the driver in front, two 
passengers sitting on each side, with 
seats on hinges. They are really com- 
fortable, if you know how to sit on 
them, which is simply to make yourself 
as limp as possible, and yield to the 
movements. If you are too old and 
stiff to ride horseback, the jaunting 
car is a good substitute. But this car 
apparently had no springs, or if it had, 
they were so rusty that they would 
not spring. The horse was a nasty 
brute, with the roughest kind of move- 
ment. It was a hot day, and the mac- 
adamized road, the only one on which 
we could travel comfortably, was the 
worst I ever -saw in Ireland. It was 
hot, as I*said before, and Doctor Wil- 
son had the sunny side. The horse, 
in going down P hill, seemed to jar ev- 
ery bone in your body, and when start- 
ing uphill, he would start with a gal- 
lop and jar you still more, until we 
might have said, with the Psalmist, 
“All my bones are out of joint.” Worse 
still, the eleven miles turned out to be 
Irish miles—about sixteem and one- 
half American miles. I heard Doctor 
Wilson say to a Home Ruler after- 
wards that if his party would banish 
the jaunting car from Ireland, in case 
they got the government, he would 
make a liberal contribution to the 
cause, 

The houses which are being built by 
the government for these tenants who 
are taken out of their former miser- 
able homes and put into these houses, 
really comfortable, stone, slate roof, 
two rooms and attic, cost about $500 
apiece; and offices, or what we would 
call stables, about $100 more. Land is 
“striped,” that is, the farms instead of 
being all shapes and small, are larger 
and laid out on rectangular lines— 
hence the term “striped” as applied to 
the country. 

We had some funny experiences. 
While stopping to examine a house, in 
which the good people were off to the 
market, we found a six-year-old in 
charge, with a little sister and a baby 
in the cradle. They were the most 
surprised young ones you ever saw 
when each of us gave them some big 
copper pennies. Going out, we met an 
old gentlemari who evidently had come 
to see the strangers. He was eighty 
years of age, had lived in the neigh- 
borhood all his life, and was now en- 
joying an unwonted degree of prosper- 
ity. He told us: “I have a donkey,. 
God bless it, and, please God, I will 
have a horse before I die.” He said: 
“You know, we must not be impatient 
if things don’t come our way as fast as 
we like.” He told me all he had suf- 
fered; how, when he went to market 
with a load of peat on his donkey, some 
official would empty out the load and 
kick the peats apart to see if there 
was anything in there that ought not 
to be. We shook hands with him in 
parting, told him he was a fine old gen- 





tleman, wished him prosperity, but in- 
asmuch as we did not give him a tip, 
he said to us: “Ah, you are no good 
to me.” This was the parting shot. 
However, we felt consoled when we 
learned that he was an old age pen- 
sioner, and had more money than he 
ever had in his life before. 


I was really interested to know how 
a farmer would get along with twenty 
acres of land, so I asked one of these 
migrants, as these settlers are called, 
to tell us just how he farmed, how 
many horses he had, etc. “Oh,” said 
he, “I have no horse at all, at all; but 
a wee donkey, and I borrow a donkey 
from my neighbor, and we put in about 
two acres of corn (that is, oats), and 
two acres of potatoes, and leave the 
rest to grass. I raise six or eight 
young cattle.” I asked another how he 
got along, did he have a horse? He 
said: “A horse is too expensive to 
keep the year around, but I manage to 
buy one some time in the year, feed it 
up and sell it, and do the rest with a 
donkey, or perhaps borrow a horse of 
a neighbor when I have to plow.” These 
people, however, are contented and 
prosperous, and for the first time in 
their lives have had a living chance. 
The strange thing is—officiais told us 
—that it is exceedingly difficult to get 
them to leave their old cabins and lo- 
cate in new ones, and the more so be- 
cause the small farms they had before 
were not in one piece, but it may be in 
twenty or thirty pieces, sometimes a 
mile apart, for the Irish peasant loves 
the soil with a love that we can not 
comprehend, and it is very difficult for 
him to give up the lands on which his 
fathers have bestowed their labor. So 
when a man dies, he divides this little 
farm up into pieces, and gives them to 
his children. We, in fact, heard of one 
case where a man had thirty-nine little 
pieces, about six or eight acres in all, 
some of them so small, the agent told 
us, you could cover them with your 
pocket handkerchief. 


There is a great future before this 
peasant people of Ireland who have 
lived in the congested districts. They 


are a wonderfully peculiar people, with. 


a vein of poetry and romance which 
crops out in their speech, in their stor- 
ies—a peculiar vein of humor which is 
found nowhere else that I know of in 
the world. 

Weary, shaken to pieces, tired, hun- 
gry, we arrived at Westport on Clew 
Bay for lunch, and we were surprised 
to find it filled with people, mostly 
Catholics, and many of them from 
America, “Yankee” priests, as the na- 
tives called them. The next day there 
was to be a meeting on the top of a 
mountain just across the bay, 2,600 feet 
in height—the highest mountain in the 
section. The pilgrims, coming from all 
parts of Europe and America, were ex- 
pected to go to the top of the mountain 
to hear mass celebrated. Why? Be- 
cause St. Patrick fasted forty days and 
nights on the top of this mountain, be- 
seeching God to give him the people of 
Ireland as stars in his crown. Whether 
this is actually true or not, I don’t 
know, but the people devoutly believe 
it—hence the pilgrimage. We were 
told that 15,000 were expected to come 
to make the ascent to the top of the 
mountain. Whether they did or not, I 
don’t know, but a railway official told 
us the next day that they had carried 
8,000 people in special trains on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

We were too tired to do anything on 
Sunday but to go to church—the Pres- 
byterian Church. Singularly enough, 
there is a Presbyterian Church in al- 
most evéry considerable town in these 
southern counties, something we did 
not expect. The membership is small. 
The pastor told us that his congrega- 
tion usually numbered about twenty, 
almost altogether from the north of 
Ireland. The church is really support- 
ed by the Missionary Board. 

We learned from him also of some 
curious customs among these primi- 
tive people. About February, he said, 
is the mating season with these people. 
If a farmer has a daughter he wishes 
to get married, and another farmer has 
a son whom he wishes to see settled in 
life, the two old folks get together and 
the bargain is made, the main haggling 
being about the amount of the dowry. 
“What can you give your daughter if 
she marries my son?” The amount is 
named, a higher sum asked, and after 
long dickering the agreement is made. 
We heard of one incident that was said 
to be an actual fact, that occurred in 
the town. 

Patrick and Mike meet in the bank. 





Patrick has with him }j 
. a 5 
Katie, and Mike his son Patron oe 
a is the conversation: di 
“Good mornin’ till ye, Mike» 
“Good mornin’, sir,” " 
“Mike, me an’ the old w 
> 0 
been thinkin’ how it would te paca 
son Patrick to marry our Katie,” wis! 
“It is worth thinkin’ about, Patri k.” 
Then the dicker begins; ang = 


thinks he and Patrick are ee 
come to terms, he says io his son a 


rick: 

“Now, Patrick, you : 
up with Katie.’” : 50 and make 

Young Patrick was gettin 
with Katie when the on old fellons 
fell out, and Mike said: - 

“Patrick, come away out of that! I 
won’t have you marryin’ into a low- 
down family like that.” 

It is said to be literally tr 
when the girl who has gone i ae 
ica comes back with a big hat anq 
a nice little hoard of money, she is 
sure to be married in a month.’ In fact 
these people say that love matches do 
not usually do well, and think it better 
to be arranged by the old folks, 

Some of these south Irelaiid people 
are magnificent story-tellers. We 
struck one at a hotel at Claremorris 
and apparently without intending to be 
witty, he said of a certain class of peo- 
ple: “As the devil said to the Ten 
Commandments, you are a bad lot.” 
Then he told us a delicious story about 
an old Irish woman who was about to 
be married for the fourth time. She 
went to the priest to consult him, and 
he said: 

“Sure, it is not for you to be think- 
ing about marrying; you have had 
three husbands already. You had bet- 
ter be thinking about the other world, 
and getting ready for that.” 

“Och, father, it is not for the plea- 
sure of it, nor for the variety of it, nor 
the profit of it,” then, being seized with 
a violent cough, she said: “I thought 
it might soften me cough.” 

The conditions among these people 
will be very greatly improved by and 
by; but codperation is absolutely need- 
ed to enable them to compete with the 
organized industries of the farmers of 
Germany and Denmark. 

HENRY WALLACE, 


Alfalfa for Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We would like information as to 
the harvesting of alfalfa seed.” 

Alfalfa is very rarely saved for seed 
in the corn belt. But in dry seasons 
like the present, good crops have been 
produced in Iowa and Illinois. A good 
way to determine whether or not it is 
well to save a crop for seed is to ex- 
amine the crowns for new shoots. If 
the crop has been in bloom for some 
time and considerable seed has set 
before the new shoots appear, the 
chances are that a fair seed crop Will 
be secured. But if the weather has 
been wet enough to push on the growth 
of the new shoots before any seed is 
set, there is not much chance for a 
seed crop. In Kansas the second or 
third cuttings are generally used for 
seed. There is some objection against 
the second cutting being used for seed, 
because in this way the third cuttms 
is made very small. On the other 
hand, there is some objection against 
the third cutting, because a dry sea- 
son combined with early cold weather 
often cuts down the yield. 

Taking a crop of alfalfa seed must 
be looked upon purely as an exper 
ment in the corn belt. We would be hd 
little doubtful as to using the third 
cutting for seed. The seed might oot 
sibly ripen before cold weather, os 
we fear the seed crop would leave - 
alfalfa plants with such weakened a 
tality that they might not com: 
through the winter. , ur 

The method of harvesting alfalfa ~4 
seed is practically the same as el 
vesting clover. Cutting is begun % vc 
most of the pods have turned 
brown and the seeds are hard, = 
fore shattering begins. A couple 
hours after cutting, the crop can 





raked into windrows, and in 4 few 


more hours can be put into cocks. ol 
ter the crop has been in cocks for 8 


‘eral days, it is generally stacked for @ 


month or two, until a huller or thresh 
ing machine may be secured. caged 
ing in the stack seems to make the 
falfa seed easier to thresh. 
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The Irish Question 


“A tempest in a teapot.” The old 

overb gives @ fair idea of my first 
rapression of the Irish question, But 
that time I had given the matter no 
at ay, and Was woefully ignorant of 
irish history and character, except as 
Sail in the Ulster Irish of the 
corth who are really not Irish, but 


Scotch. 


He who keeps in touch with Chicago 


tour York newspapers will notice 
* gees ‘ime litle paragraphs 
oe are cablegrams from Belfast or 
a reporting that the Ulster Irish 
Lom etermined to fight if home rule is 
yeni Ireland. Then follows an ac- 
Pout of so many thousands of mus- 
kets, bayonets, and ammunition cap- 
iured by the king’s officers. In con- 
clusion, Sir Edward Carson protests 
the undying loyalty of all Ulster men 
to the English government, and deter- 
mination not to be taken from under 
English government and put under 
Trish home rule. The sorrowful ad- 
mission then ‘comes that if the Eng- 
lish government forces it upon her, 
Ulster will fight. There are dark hints 
of troops constantly drilling in the 
north of Ireland, and of vast supplies 
of ammunition concealed. An Ameri- 
can, unless he has studied into Irish 
questions, is inclined to look on Sir 
Edward Carson and his fellow Ulster 
men as actors in some melodrama. 
They are too dramatic to be real. 

Poor old Ireland! No other nation 
has had troubles like hers. Some have 
suffered for one hundred years or two 
hundred years, but Ireland has been 
under oppression of one kind or an- 
other for seven hundred years. In the 
early Christian era, before the Nor- 
mans came to England, Ireland was 
the most civilized nation in Europe. 
But she had no real political organiza- 
tion. In the thirteenth century, Eng- 
land began the policy of setting the 
Irish clans to fighting amongst them- 
selves. In those days, England never 
really conquered Ireland, but she was 
always causing disturbances. Finally, 
under the reign of James I, almost ex- 
actly three hundred years ago, the 
Crown confiscated much land in Ulster 
and settled English and Scotch colon- 
ists upon it. The colonists were land- 
lords, and most of the old Irish stayed, 
living side by side with them and 
working the land for them. They were 
not happy together, for the colonists 
were Protestants, and the old Irish 
were Roman Catholics. Finally in 1641 
arebellion broke out amongst the Ro- 
man Catholics which resulted in many 
Protestants being killed. Cromwell, 
in 1650, gave his attention to the mat- 
ter and speedily conquered all of Ire- 
land, confiscated a large part of the 
land, and settled on it adventurers and 
Protestant soldiers. “At one time the 
Catholics had owned practically all of 
the land of Ireland, but when Cromwell 
was through, they owned less than a 
third. Forty years later, matters had 
again changed. James II was on the 
throne in England, and he was favor- 
ing the Catholics in Ireland. Another 
Catholic uprising took place in 1689, 
and again the Protestants of Ulster 
were in fear for theif lives. William 
Ill relieved the situation so far as the 
Protestants were concerned, but the 
Catholics forfeited a lot more land. By 
this time nine-tenths of the land of 
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BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


Ireland was in the hands of Protest- 
ants. Under Cromwell, woolen and 
shipping industries had been encour- 
aged, but in 1666, the English manu- 
facturers, fearing Irish competition, se- 
cured the passage of a law greatly 
discouraging the woolen trade and pro- 
hibiting the shipping of cattle, horses, 
butter, cheese, or meat to England. Of 
course, Irish trade and agriculture was 
practically destroyed. It is small won- 
der that the Irish took to smuggling at 
this time. Divided against herself, and 
oppressed by England both as to reli- 
gion and industry, it is to be expected 
that Ireland would be the most lawless 
place in the world. To make bad mat- 
ters worse, a famine in 1759 killed one- 
fifth of the people. In 1798, a series of 
rebellions began. In 1801, Ireland was 
formally united to England. Then came 
Emmet’s insurrection and O’Connell’s 
great preaching. Tho Irish were for 
the most part very poor, but they al- 
ways seemed to be able to raise enough 





a sore spot. The terms under which 
the tenants held land were not at all 
clearly defined, and after the tenants 
made improvements, the landlord often 
would dispossess them. It was a most 
unsatisfactory system, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Irish tenants 
in many cases suffered greatly. After 
a tenant was evicted, the landlord must 
of course find another man to go on 
in his place. The new man would be 
very unpopular among his neighbors. 
During the ’70’s and ’80’s, there were 
mutilations of cattle, firing into houses, 
and murders on the part of the Irish. 
At this time the term “boycott” arose. 
A Captain Boycott, failing to get along 
with his tenant, was “boycotted.” The 
system was widely used with great ef- 
fect by the Irish at this time. 

Finally, in 1881, the land situation 
was greatly helped by the passage of a 
law which gave the Irish tenant what 
was known as the three F’s—fixity of 
tenure, free sales, and fair rent. Fair 











Irish Small Farmer's Cottage—The Goat and the Donkey are Kept in the Lean-to. 


’ potatoes to feed their large families. 


During the first half of the nineteenth 


century, they propagated at an amazing. 


rate, until in 1845 there were 8,000,000 
of them. Then came the famine which 
caused the death of perhaps 300,000, 
and the emigration of as many more. 
The famine was probably a good thing 
for America, but ever since that time 
the population of Ireland has steadily 
decreased until today it is but a little 
over 4,000,000, slightly more than half 
of what it was sixty-seven years ago. 

About this same time, the English 
parliament decreed that Ireland, as 
well as England, should follow a free- 
trade policy. Now it may have been 
all right for manufacturing England to 
enjoy the cheap food products, unpro- 
tected by tariff, imported from the New 
World, but it was hard on agricultural 
Treland. 

About this time England began to 
think that it might pay her to do the 
square thing by the Irish, and so, start- 
ing in the late ’60’s, she passed laws 
dealing with the Irish land question. 
The possession of Irish land by land- 
lords living in England had long been 





rent was determined by a local com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. By 
free sale was meant that the tenant 
had a right to sell his tenantship. In 
this way a sort of dual ownership was 
recognized, such as we in the United 
States know nothing about. This law 
should have helped the Irish situation 
greatly, but at this time American 
grain was flooding the market, and the 
Irish farmer in truth was “up against 
it.” It was-decided necessary for the 
Irish farmer to own his own land, and, 
beginning with 1891, several land laws 
were passed by the English parliament, 
appropriating funds to aid the Irish 
farmer in purchasing land from the 
landlord. Since that time the British 
government has loaned the Irish farm- 


ers credit to the amount of $2,000,000,- 


000. It now looks as though the land 
very soon would be back in the hands 
of the Irish. 

But the ownership of Irish land is 
not the only point of disagreement be- 
tween the English and Irish. Ever 
since Ireland was united to England, 
in 1801, the Irish have been struggling 
for “home rule.” The fight has been 
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Flax Field in North Ireland. 





continuous, and most of the time bit- 
ter. In the ’80’s and ’90’s, it looked as 
though England might possibly give 
the Irish home rule, but the lack of po- 
litical intelligence displayed by the 
Irish voters caused her to withhold it. 
Finally, only seven years ago, the Lib- 
eral party in England came into pow- 
er. It stands for home rule for Ireland. 
It has been in power ever since, and 
last year began serious work on the 
drawing up of a bill providing home 
rule for Ireland. 

In discussing the troubles of the 
Irish, We have forgotten for the time 
being the Scotch colonists planted in 
Ulster in the seventeenth century. 
These men have always held them- 
selves nearly as much aloof from the 
true Irish as the southerner of the 
United States holds himself aloof from 
the negro. These men were Presby- 
terians or Episcopalians, and they 
cared to have nothing to do with the 
“Papists.” They secured their land 
by the sword in the first place, and 
ever since they have been just a little 
afraid that it might be taken from 
them by the sword. The uprisings of 
1641 and 1688 were enough to convince 
them of the possibility of such a thing. 
These colonists have always been a 
hard-headed lot. They are the true 
Scotch-Irish, and probably a more uni- 
formly intelligent lot of people never 
existed. From a little spot in north 
Ireland, scarce a tenth the size of Iowa, 
has come the blood which has pro- 
duced many of the biggest men 
of the United States—presidents, cab- 
inet ministers, and leaders in all walks 
of life. These men trace quite uniform- 
ly back to blood originally Scotch, in- 
dicating that they settled in Ireland in 
the seventeenth century. They be- 
lieved in a hard religion and lived un- 
der a trying situation. No wonder they 
developed strong character. But here, 
as is so often the case, bigotry goes 
hand in hand with character. The 
Scotch-Irish of Ulster are a wonderful 
race. They are good at governing oth- 
er people. In the business world they 
make a great success. The ship yards 
and linen mills of Belfast are due to 
them. 

The thought 6f home rule in Ireland 
makes the blood of the Ulster man run 
cold. At least, he says it does. For 
my part, I think the blood of the Ulster 
man is already cold enough, and I 
shudder to think of it becoming any 
more icy. It is hard for an American 
to find himseif in complete sympathy 
with these Ulster Scotch-Irish, even if 
of his own race. There are not quite 
a million of them altogether. The oth- 
er three million Irish are practically 
unanimous in their demand for home 
rule. It is because they are outnum- 
bered that the Ulster men claim that 
they don’t want home rule. They point 
out that in the southern part of Ire- 
land there are a few Protestants scat- 
tered here and there that would suffer 
unjust discrimination if home rule 
were given to Ireland. In an Irish 
parliament, the Ulster men fear that 
they would be outnumbered. Under 
the proposed bill there probably would 
be about forty Unionists froth Ulster 
out of a total of one hundred and sixty- 
four. But the Ulster men are such @ 
hard-headed lot, I have no doubt that 
they would get about what they want- 
ed from the Irish parliament. 

The whole situation is a pleasant 
one for the politician. He injects a 
touch of religious sentiment and loyal- 
ism into his speeches, and soon catches 
the ear of the Ulster men. “Rather 
than be at the mercy of a national par- 
liament in Dublin, Ulster will fight and 
die” says the Unionist politician. The 
preachers themselves mix up in the 
agitation, as I had opportunity to ob- 
serve last fall. At that time preach- 
ers and politicians alike were advocat- 
ing the signing of a solemn covenant, 
It read: “Being convinced in our cons 
sciences that home rule would be dis- 
astrous to the material well being of 
Ulster, as well as the whole of Ireland, 
subversive of our civil and religious 
freedom, destructive of our citizenship, 
and perilous to the unity of the empire, 
we, whose names are underwritten, 
men of Ulster, loyal subjects of His 
Gracious Majesty, King George Y, 
humbly relying on God, whom our fath¥ 
ers in days of stress and trial confi- 





(Continued on page 1287) 
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Get the value out of coal! 


After you have bought a ton or more of coal, 
and put it in 


hauled it over the rough roads, 


the cellar, you 


fully entitled to its 


value in comfort. 


you get that from 
your present heating 
equipment? Youcan 
get the full heating 
value of your coal if 


you use 


RICAN | 


RADIATORS 


BOILERS 


4 


are f 





Do 





D which turn every pound of 


coal into heat and place it 
so evenly in all rooms that 
you feel both the cost of the 


coal and hauling labor are fully justified. 


Old-fashioned ways only heat part of each room, and lose much of the heat-making 
power of coal up the chimney. Our IDEAL outfits reverse the order — coal in the 


boiler means heat in the rooms. 


In thousands of:cases IDEAL Boilers have replaced 


old stoves or furnaces, furnished all the warmth needed in all rooms and halls 
(formerly only half-warmed), and then cut down the fuel bills. 


AWN 
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A No, 1-22-W IDEAL Bo ler and 422 sq. 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $195, were used to heat 
this cottage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, competent 
Pitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
installation is extra, and varies accord- 
ing to climatic and otber conditions. 


This is done because IDEAL Boilers make the larg- 
est amount of heat from the coal burned ; while 
AMERICAN Radiators put the heat where it is 
most needed to warm and protect the rooms day 
and night. 

The regulation is easy and sure—iow fires and gentle warmth 
for mild days (no fuel wasted ) — easy firing and liberal heat- 
ing for severe weather. No city water supply needed — one 
water filling lasts years. AMERICAN Radiators and IDEAL 
Boilers are madein special moderate-priced sizes for cottages, 
residences, stores, etc., also for churches, schools, town build- 
ings, etc. You can burn hard or soft coal, lignite, gas or 
wood. No parts to warp, loosen, rust or wear out — never 
need packing or over-hauling—will outlast your building. If 
you want to make every ton of coal doits best in heating your 
home, write for our free book *‘ Ideal Heating ”’— it’s worth 
your reading. 


ease AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 22% 
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DRILL 


ae 


Should Hail, Frost, Drouth or Bugs 


Destroy One-Fourth of Your Crop 
You Would Consider It a Direct Loss. 


If you are not using a 


MONITOR 


DOUBLE DISC 


you are raising one-fourth less grain each year, than you would had you used it. 
The Monitor is the only Drill that drops all of the seed in front of the bearing 
at the bottom of a clean, wide furrow in two rows, at an even depth and covers 
it with a uniform amount of moist earth. 


Every seed grows—absolutely no waste. 
It requires one-fifth less seed than other drills and increases the yield from 
three to seven bushels per acre. 


The MONITOR DRILL is one-third lighter draft than any other of equal 
size and will work very satisfactorily where any other drill will work and under 
many conditions where no other drill can work. 


-MOLINE PLOW Co. 


x 





In sections where it is desired to leave the seed 
bed ridged between the rows of grain to prevent the 
soil from drifting and to pack the loose soil around 
the seed, we furnish weight coverers at a small ad- 
ditional cost. 

The ridges serve as trenches to hold the snow 
and rain and are especially useful where the rainfall 
is light. 

We manufacture Drills of every style to meet 
any conditions in the United States. 

Remember our Double Disc, Single Disc Shoe 
and Hoe Furrow Openers all interchange on the 
same frame. 

See your Flying Dutchman Dealer about 

MONITOR DRILLS. 


Our large Monitor Drill Booklet will interest you. 
it’s Free. Write today. 


Dept. 20 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Seed Corn for Next Year 


There is scarcely a year in which 
farmers do not have a seed corn prob- 
lem. At first sight the reader will say: 
We can not possibly have a seed corn 
problem this year. The unusual heat 
in all sections of the west is pushing 
the corn forward until there is no dan- 


ger of its being caught by frost.. By 
husking time much of it will be as dry 
as it would ordinarily be next spring. 
All of which is true; but how about 
the farmers in the drouth stricken sec- 
tions? In many places there is no corn 
at all, and in other places simply nub- 
bins, poorly developed and unfit for 
seed. 

The answer of some will be that 
there will be plenty of good, sound 
corn elsewhere, and it can be shipped 
in. True, but the experience of farm- 
ers, and the experiments at the sta- 
tions, have shown that no corn shipped 
into a country does as well as corn of 
the same quality that was grown in 
the section. In other words, corn grad- 
ually adapts itself to its environment. 
Any corn brought in from another en- 
vironment will not do its best, will not, 
in fact, feel at home for two or three 
years. 

What, then, are the farmers in the 
drouth stricken sections to do for seed 
corn? They can do one of two things. 
They can either take their chances on 
corn shipped in, which is a mighty 
long chance at best, or they can use 
corn of 1912 for the planting of 1914. 

We advise our readers in those sec- 
tions to do the latter, and to go about 
it at once. For the first thing you 
know, every crib of old corn of good 
quality in the neighborhood will be 
bought up and shipped to seedsmen in 
the cities, and then shipped back, per- 
haps sometimes to the same neighbor- 
hood, but not often. Therefore, the 
salvation of the farmer in the drouth- 
stricken sections is to secure as soon 
as possible old sound corn with strong 
germinating quality, and put it away 
for seed for next spring, taking care 
that it is not exposed to moisture or 
frost, or mice or vermin of any kind. 
By doing so he will go far to guarantee 
a good corn crop in 1914. 

In the extreme north of the corn belt 
rains seem to have been abundant, but 
there is the danger of freezing. The 
probability is that this great drouth 


will break up in a violent manner; and, 


it may be followed by storms and 
freezing that will catch this late corn. 
Therefore, we would advise our read- 
ers in the northern sections not to 
wait till October to select their seed 
corn, but to select it as soon as well 
dented, dry it out thoroughly, and 
keep it dry. The corn crop of 1914 will 
be largely determined by the care that 
farmers take of the seed corn of that 
year; and there is no time to lose in 
taking care of it, whether you buy it 
or select your own. 





The September Crop Report 


The government crop report, giving 
the condition of the crop September 
ist, will not greatly surprise any per- 
son who has kept an eye on the weath- 
er for the last thirty days. It is esti- 
mated by the experts that there have 
been lost in those thirty days 320,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, bringing the esti- 
mate of the total crop down to 2,351,- 
000,000 bushels. Inasmuch as the first 
week of September, the effects of 
which could not be embodied in this 
report, was one of the hottest and 
driest weeks the corn has experienced, 
we need not be surprised if the final 
husking returns reveal not very much 
over 2,000,000,000 bushels of actual 
corn, or about two-thirds of the crop 
of last year. 

This means that corn will be high- 
priced for the next twelve months; 
and high-priced corn means high- 
priced cattle, hogs and sheep. In short, 
the farm price of food, apart from 
wheat, must necessarily be higher this 
year than last, or even for some years 
past. 

The government report shows that 
we have harvested this year the larg- 
est crop of wheat ever grown in the 
United States, but not much above 
that grown in 1901 (the year of the 
last great drouth), and not nearly so 
large a crop in proportion to popula- 
tion as in that year. This is due ex- 
clusively to the increased yield and 
acreage of winter wheat. The spring 





Sept. 19, 1913. 


wheat crop fell four busi 
of last year, and a trifle beet that 
erage for the last five years. li oii 
crop of winter and spring whe total 
estimated at 754,000,000 bushels. 
which 243,000,000 bushels in, % 
wheat. * spring 
; phar indicated yield of 
s 27.8 bushels, as compare 
bushels last year, ge pits ne 
29.7 bushels for the last five ae 
The total crop is estimate at 106 
penpord baer as compared with . 
,000, ast year ar a 
in 1911. ‘ ve $22,000,000 
The shrinkage of crops 
cially of the corn crop = Ber on 
great corn producing states, js a ve ; 
severe blow to producers. Fortunate 
ly, farmers, taken as a whole, are het. 
ter able to stand adversity perha . 
than ever before. They have not lost 
faith in the corn producing capacity of 
the country, but will look forward con- 
fidently to the bumper crop next year 
which generally follows a year of 
drouth. It will be particularly hard 
on tenants who are paying cash rent; 
and hard on farmers who, on account 
of the failure of the corn crop, will be 
obliged to ship out their stock anq buy 
again. This is one of the years in 
which there is abundant opportunity to 
fulfill the Scripture injunction: “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.” 


Oats per acre 





Pasturing Cowpeas 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I have a field’ which was planted to 
corn and cowpeas, but owing to the 
drouth, the cowpeas did not get high 
enough for the binder to get any of 
them when I filled my silo last week, 
Now what I want to know is, had I bet- 
ter turn my cattle on them now or 
wait until the vines are riper. Will the 
cattle eat the cowpeas green, and is 
there any danger in turning stock in 
the field?” 


A light frost greatly damages cow- 
peas for pasture. For this reason if 
our correspondent has any large area 


of cowpeas to clean up, he had best 
start pasturing at once, so as to get as 
much good as possible before frost, 
There is some danger of bloat if cattle 
are turned on cowpeas suddenly. There 
is no danger if ordinary precautions 
are taken. Cowpea pasture is very nu- 
tritious, having practically the same 
food value pound for pound as alfalfa 
pasture. 


Soil Survey of La Salle 
County, Illinois 


We are glad to note the steady prog- 
ress Doctor Hopkins is making in the 
soil survey of Illinois. A complete re- 
port has just been made on La Salle 
county, which is the fifth county of the 
state to be surveyed. These reports 
give a splendid idea of the wealth of 
soil resources. The map accompanying 
the La Salle county report indicates 
almost to the acre the distribution of 
the different soil types. Analyses are 
given for each of the types in respect 
to organic matter, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, magnesium, and cal- 
cium. Experiments have been con- 
ducted on several of the soil types in 
other parts of the state, and it is al- 
ready experimentally known what 
treatment will probably give the best 
results. The survey proves that four- 
fifths of the soil of La Salle county is 
a brown silt loam. In McLean county 
the Illinois Experiment Station has had 
for eleven years past an experimental 
field on just this kind of soil. When 
this soil was not treated in any Way, 
it was found that the total value of 
the crop for eleven years was $167; 
where 200 pounds of steamed bone 
meal were applied every other year 
per acre, the total value of crops for 
the eleven years was $255, the cost 0 
the steamed bone meal being $27.50. 
The indications are clear that it pays 
to add phosphorus (the essential ae 
ment of steamed bone meal), to 80 
of the brown silt loam type. | 

It is a pity that all the soil of - 
corn belt is not surveyed and tha 
there are not experiment stations on 
each soil type. We are in the = 
and are likely to be for many years 10 
come. They are beginning to learn 
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Cutting Clover for Seed 


‘An Iowa subscriber writes: 
1 some information with re- 
g clover for seed. Should 
7 wai til the heads are all dead 
"cave a piece of about eighteen 
was cut for hay between 
and 25th of June, and there 
oo. splendfd stand of well-headed 
ajover having from twenty to ninety 
; ds to the head . What I should like 
yKDOW is, will these heads which are 


E “ wish 


‘ward to cuttin 


acres which 


7] on the green side make good, 
oat seed that will germinate if cut 
oat I am afraid that if I put off cut- 


, itil they are all dead ripe, the 
pod which are now so ripe will shat- 
ter off and be lost. Fully half of the 
heads are ripe now. After cutting, 
should it be left undisturbed until it is 
pulled, or should it be turned after 
each rain? What is the best tool to 
punch it with? I had thought of using 
a side delivery rake and putting three 
swaths in one row, to save labor when 


we hull it.” 

Our correspondent must determine 
for himself the time when he should 
cut this clover to get the greatest pos- 
sible number of heads full of seed. 
Green heads will be coming along, and 
he can not hope to get every head full 
of good, plump seed. The earliest 
heads will, of course, shatter some. 
This will depend largely upon the 
weather. He should watch the field 
closely, and cut when he believes he 
has the maximum number of seed 
heads. 

The best implement for cutting clo- 
ver is the old-fashioned self-rake, but 
these are not very common now. The 
American Buncher Company, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, makes a bunching at- 
tachment for an ordinary mowing ma- 
chine which leaves the clover in gav- 
els.) This has come into quite general 
use in recent years. If a side-delivery 
rake is used, as indicated by our cor- 
respondent, it should be used only in 
the morning and late evening, when 
the clover is damp. If used during the 
heat of the day, when the clover is 
dry and brittle, a great deal of seed 
will be lost. : 

The clover should not be disturbed 
after it is cut until it is hulled, assum- 
ing that the huller can be obtained 
within a reasonable time. The old no- 
tion was that the clover should be al- 
lowed to lie on the ground for a month 
or two until it is thoroughly rotted. 
There is no necessity for this. It can 
be hulled as soon as it is thoroughly 
dry, which will mean all the way from 
three or four days until ten days or 
two weeks, depending upon the condi- 
‘tion of the clover and upon the weath- 
er. If there is no chance of getting a 
huller within two or three weeks, it 
may pay to stack and wait until cold 
weather to hull it, but we should avoid 
this if possible. 

Sheets or canvas spread over the 
wagon rack when the clover is being 
hauled to the huller will save enough 
seed to pay for themselves. And it 
will pay to put the most careful, ex- 
perienced men in the field to pitch the 
clover onto the wagon. An enormous 
amount of clover seed is lost every 
pov] through careless handling in the 





Winter Wheat On Clover Sod 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you tell nile whether a seed 
bed for winter wheat can be prepared 
on blue grass sod of about twelve 
years’ standing, provided the sod is 
plowed with a breaker and laid flat? 
When should the wheat be sown; how 
much to the acre; what variety? 
Should the wheat be sown or drilled, 
and how deep? If drilled, what kind of 
4 drill would you use?” 

We should not undertake to raise 
Winter wheat on freshly plowed blue 
sfass sod. Ags has been repeatedly 
— out in Wallaces’ Farmer, to 
Pony Sure of a first-class crop of win- 

wheat, the seed bed should be well 
berered. The ground should be firm 
aa” and mellow on top. - The corn 
pi which has been cultivated all 
vided Offers an ideal seed bed; pro- 
feutt it is free from weeds. The dif- 
me Yy of securing such a seed bed on 

e ai uss Sod is perfectly apparent. 
his nivise our correspondent to plow 
ine wc. 2'a8s sod this fall, not turn- 

S it flat, but leaving it partially on 


edge, and i] 
treezin lus get the benefit of the 


& and thawing of the winter 








season; next spring put on the disk 
and harrow, and use them alternately 
until the sod has been thoroughly 
worked down into a good seed bed for 
corn; then grow one or two crops of 
corn on it, and it will be ready for 
winter wheat if desired. 

The standard variety of winter 
wheat in Iowa is the Turkey Red, with 
allied varieties of Malakoff and Khar- 
kov. It has proved hardy for thirty 
years. Winter wheat should always 
be drilled, and in Iowa the disk drill 
should be used. Occasionally excel- 
lent crops are raised where the wheat 
has been broadcasted, but we earnest- 
ly advise the use of the drill. As 
to the depth, this depends largely on 
the condition of the soil, and must be 
determined at the time of sowing. 





Good, But Expensive, Pig 
Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding my spring shotes at 
each feed a mixture of one bushel of 
old corn, one bushel of new oats, three 
quarts of oil meal, four gallons of white 
shorts, one gallon of tankage. The 
shotes will weigh from forty to ninety 
pounds. Corn is 60 cents per bushel, 
oats 35 cents, oil meal $1.60 per 100, 
white shorts $1.50 per 100, and tank- 
age $2.40 per 100. Is this ration bal- 
anced and profitable to feed? How 
may I improve on it so that it will be 
better for both pigs and pocketbook?” 

So far as the pigs are concerned, 
our correspondent’s feed mixture is 
hard to beat. It furnishes an abun- 
dance of bone and muscle building ma- 
terial in a palatable form. A slightly 
cheaper feed mixture, but one not so 
palatable, would be seven pecks of 
corn and twelve pounds of tankage. 
This would cost about $1.20 per 100, 
as compared with $1.30 for our corre- 
spondent’s mixture. We suggest that 
our correspondent gradually shift over 
to a ration of corn and tankage. But 
if he finds that eliminating the oil 
meal, oats and middlings eauses the 
pigs to lose their appetites, he had 
best go back to his own mixture. IT is 
excellent in every way, although the 
white shorts and the oil meal make it 
slightly more expensive than it need 
be. With oats at 35 cents a bushel, 
and corn at. 60 cents, it may pay to 
feed the oats, although it is rather 
doubtful. 


Varieties of Alfalfa 


During the last twelve years in Den- 
mark they have tested out six varie- 
ties of alfalfa. The best yielding seed, 
which came from Hungary, produced 
twice as much as the poorest yielding 
seed, which came from America. The 
German, French, and Italian alfalfa 
seed proved very good the first year 
after seeding, but deteriorated later. 
The Hungarian and American varie- 
ties improved as the years went by. 
In an English experiment with seven 
varieties of alfalfa, the Russian seed 
proved to have the greatest yielding 
power, -with American and Turkestan 
being the poorest. 

During the last five years a great 
demand for alfalfa seed has sprung 
up in the United States, and it occurs 
to us that much of our seed may be 
of poor quality. From year to year 
we are learning a little bit about the 
best varieties of alfalfa seed under 
American conditions, but we do not 
know much yet. 








Co-Operative Horse Breeding 


Six years ago, in England, about one 
hundred horse breeders got together 
and hired two high-class Shire stal- 
lions. Members sent in to the society 
nominations for the mares which they 
wished served. The scheme worked 
splendidly. 

During the last six years there has 
been an average of 134 members, who 
have nominated an average of 214 
mares. For the year of 1913 they 
have had two horses, each serving 110 
mares. The service fee for one horse 
has been $25, and for the other $12. 
To hire these two horses cost $3,500. 
From 60 to 80 per cent of the services 
are expected to be successful. 

The society has been well pleased 
with the work. It is self-supporting, 
and is bringing about a sure increase 
in the quality of the stock, 
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the Last 12 Months 


Their own clothes and their 


78,000 Women 
Wrote Us 
About Their Clothes 


children’s clothes: all kinds 
of questions: the new styles, 
the new materials: how to 
make over clothes: howto get 
the most out of little: what 
to do with what they had. 


A whole staff of clothes au- 
thorities answers these letters: 
not in type or in the maga- 
zine, but by mail, quickly, 
directly and personally. 


And every branch of clothes 
has its own editor: There is 
a Home Dressmaking Editor: 
a Millinery Editor: a Style 
Editor: a Children’s Clothes 
Editor: a Needlework Editor, 
and so on, each an authority 
in her line. 


This is what has made The Ladies’ 
Home Journa/sucha poweramong 
itsreaders: the wonderful personal 
mail service of individual help 
behind it. ‘To thousands of women 
it has become an institution. 


Not a penny’s charge is there for this 
complete service. It all goes to you, free, 
as a reader of, or a subscriber to, the maga- 
zine. A booklet, entitled “‘The Story of 
600,000 Invisible Hands,” tells something 
about this service. A postal-card request 
will bring a copy. 

A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from 
any Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Silage Made From Corn Fod- 
der in the Winter or 
Early Spring 

For several years past we have sug- 
gested the advisability under certain 
conditions of making silage of the corn 
fodder during the winter or early 
spring. Of course we pointed out the 
necessity of adding water and packing 
tightly in order to enable the dry corn 
fodder to keep. When we first gave 
this advice, we were talking mainly on 
theory, for we had not tried it our- 
selves, nor did we know of anyone else 
who had tried it. Since then several of 
eur readers have put corn fodder and 
water into the silo in the late winter 
with good results. And now comes to 
our desk a bulletin from the Vermont 
station, describing their experience 
with corn fodder made into silage in 
'/March. The words of the bulletin are 
as follows: 

“To eight tons of dry corn fodder, 
carrying approximately 60 per cent of 
dry matter, bought in early March, in 
South Burlington, and shredded into a 
stave silo, was added on the day of 
shredding approximately three tons of 
water, making a mass carrying about 
45 per cent of dry matter. Five days 
later, two and a half tons more water 
were added, reducing the dry matter 
content to approximately 35 per cent; 
two days later four more tons were 
added, reducing the dry matter con- 
tent to about 28 per cent; a week later 
two tons more, and during the follow- 
ing weeks small amounts were added 
from day to day, aggregating perhaps 
1,500 pounds. .The final dry matter 
content calculated about 25 per cent. 
This silage was fed once a day in lieu 
of the regular silage, which was used 
at the other feedings. It was well rel- 
ished, eaten with but little waste, was 
sweet, betraying nd acidity, and ap- 
peared to serve every purpose of the 
orthodox product, and to be its equiv- 
alent as a milk producer. Fermenta- 
tion naturally occurred, and doubtless 
some loss of dry matter ensued. On 
April 11th, one month after the corn 
was shredded, the temperature at six 
inches below the surface was 110 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and three feet down 
was 70 degrees. It was not possible to 
add water with the hose fast enough at 
the time of filling properly to wet the 
entire mass; hence some portions were 
too dry, and ‘fire fanged.’” 

Refilling the silo in late winter of- 
fers a way to provide silage for sum- 
mer feeding, and incidentally to keep 
th esilo in good condition. All that is 
necessary is to put some corn in large 
shocks and hold these until needed for 
the silo. 


Sheep Feeding In Transit 


We have had several inquiries from 
large sheep feeders, who want to know 
whether they can buy range sheep in 
Montana, Wyoming or other western 
points, bill them through to Chicago, 
and stop for feeding at Iowa points. 
This can be done by paying 7 cents 
per hundred in addition to the through 
rate from western points to Chicago. 
Sheep feeders of the northwest, for 
example, can buy sheep on the Great 
Northern, in Montana, bill them 
through on the Great Northern and the 
Northwestern to Chicago, stop at any 
point on the Northwestern between 
Sioux City and Chicago, feed, and then 
ship on, by paying 7 cents per hun- 
dred in addition to the through rate. 
The same rule applies on other roads. 
The sheep can not be bought at Mis- 
souri river points and billed through 
in transit. They must be bought at 
western points. If any of our readers 
have trouble in this matter, and will 
write us promptly, we will take it up 
for them. 


Sheep In the Corn Field 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of August 29th, a cor 
respondent asks what experience your 
readers have had in ‘sheeping down’ 
corn fields with lambs. In the summer 
of 1912, a neighbor of mine purchased 
100 lambs, at an expense of about $450. 
He turned them into his corn about 
the 10th of August, and kept them 
there until after the 15th of Septem- 
ber, when he began sowing wheat. He 











found that they did not eat much of 
the standing corn, and cleaned the 
ground well, so that in seeding he got 
a good stand of wheat. The lambs 
were pastured in an adjoining field 
until cold weather, when they were 
placed in a lot, given all the silo feed 
they wanted, in conection with a small 
amount of grain and clever hay. Early 
in 1913, he sold them, receiving $1,050 
for them. He claims that the sheep 
cleared him over $500, as he was prac- 
tically at no expense for feed until he 
put them in the feed lot. He now has 
another bunch of lambs on similar 
feed. 
ROBERT WILSON. 
Indiana. 





Advertising the Rural Church 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The rural church continues to re- 
ceive the criticism of its friends and 
enemies. The failure of the rural 
church is attributed to many and di- 
verse causes from: an imefficient and 
disinterested ministry to the cityward 
movement of rural populations. The 
rural church worker Gan take all criti- 
cism with good grace when he knows 
that such an authority as Prof. E. T. 
Fairchild, Kansas State Superintend- 
ent of Education, attacks the rural 
school as vigorously as any critic at- 
tacks the rural church. 

The problem of the rural church is 
much the same as the problem of the 
eity church. It can be stated broadly 
by saying that the rural church has not 
advanced in efficiency as have other 
features of rural life. The farmer has 
come to enjoy the rural free delivery 
of mail, the telephone, modern homes, 
automobiles, and every other inven- 
tion and device of man, but the rural 
church has been eontent to carry on 
its work with the equipment, material 
and spiritual, of a bygone generation. 

One feature in which the rural 
church must advanee in order to cope 
with other forces and agencies in the 
community is in the matter of the pub- 
licity given to its work. The rural 





church must advertise efficiently. The 
city churches have learned this lesson, 
but it has not fully dawned upon rural 
ehurch workers. 

With the rural free delivery of mail 
an excellent avenue is open to the 
rural church to keep its work con- 
stantly before the community. A farm- 
er told me that a church announcement 
received through the mail always re- 
ceived more attention from him than 
an announcement from the pulpit. 
But it costs money to use the mail 
service in keeping the church before 
the community. Of course it does. 
But money is spent by every other in- 
stitution to keep its work before the 
public and the rural church must more 
and more place in its budget postage 
and other items for the purpose of 
keeping its work alive in the com- 
munity. 

The rural communities still possess 
the proverbial gathering places for 
the people and they ever present an 
opportunity for the posting of printed 
and hand-lettered notices ealling at- 
tention to services, and special fea- 
tures. The postoffice, the stores, the 
depot, and schoolhouses are ever pres- 
ent in the rural community, admirable 
places for frequent and attractive no- 
tices of the work of the church. 

The telephone is used for every kind 
of business, why not for the business 
of the church? The rural pastor, and 
his workers, can use it for individual 
calls and there is sufficient “rubber- 
ing” to count upon these individual 
calls to play the part of public an- 
nouncements. In many communities 
where the “general ring” is used for 
fire alarms, weather reports, and other 
features of general interest, it can be 
used for the announcement of the serv- 
ices, and unusual features of the 
church. 

The rural pastor is frequently the 
local correspondent for the papers that 
enter the homes of his constituents, 
and by this service he has won the 
sympathy, interest, and the good will 
of “ye editor.” Here he can do effec- 
tive service in using the press, the 
strong ally of the pulpit, in bringing to 





bear upon the people hj 

his work. Editors are on gant and 
to help the rural community ins ying 
forts to advance and especial} ‘2 ot 
pay their preacher-correspongen. ba 
publishing “stuff” about the nt in 
spondent’s work and his efforts Pre ng 
rural community, or the 

“Printer’s ink makes peo aay 
Here is the rural «Rete, 'g think 
greatest opportunity for the publi’ 
of his chureh and its work. A ieee 
church paper, no matter how inane 
better than none. Through this 
he can constantly keep the church = 
fore the minds of the people, To 4 
cards for the sermons and addresve: 
and the young people’s meetings a 
quently and incessantly place in rl 
hands of people. will unfailingly ‘ 
their attention and interest, Pitan 
programs for special occasions fre. 
quently paid for by a modest “ad” of 4 
local merchant enliven such gather. 
ings and provide the attendants with " 
token of the occasion to carry awa 
with them for future reference. Print. 
ed announcements for special Seasons 
of the church year, such as Christmas 
New Year’s, Holy Week, Easter, Har. 
vest Home, and others, awaken and 
sustain interest. The frequent use of 
an illustration of the church building, 
or church grounds, or definite rooms 
in the building adds greatly to such 
printed matter. You cannot too fre. 
quently bring the picture of the church 
to the eye of the community—this vis. 
ualized idea of the work of the church 
in the community lingers long in the 
mental eye. 

These plans for the advertising of 
the rural church have been tried and 
have proved successful in the “tribunal 
of traced results.” If the rural church 
is to advance in its usefulness, if it js 
to meet the needs of the community, 
it must in addition to being efficient, 
inform the people of its efficiency. It 
is no longer a question whether the 
rural church must advertise, the only 
question that remains is, how can it 
best carry on its publicity work? 

REV. P. H. HEISEY., 

North Liberty, Iowa. 
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Crackers 


No more ordinary “bulk” crackers for 
Pass right by the dusty, handled, 
open barrel next the kerosene can and say, “I 
want Sunshine L-W Sodas—the big 25c box.”, 

Then you'll get your crackers fresh, crisp and flaky. 
Then you'll get the big, triple-sealed package that 
keeps the delicious flavor in and dust, odors and 
moisture out. At your grocer’s, 


JoosEe-Wites 
Biscurr (OMPANE 
Bakers of Sunshine 
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10,000 ordered in 30 days 


UR 1914 model was announced last month. 
Thirty days after this announcement we 
had on hand immediate shipping orders for 
more than 10,000 cars.. This represents a 

business of over $10,000,000.00. Such an instantan- 
eous demand can only be attributed to the sheer 
force of superior merit and greater value. 


The newest Overland is in every essential re- 
spect the greatest automobile we have ever pro- 
duced., But in the very face of an unusual value 
increase, the price has been 
materially decreased. 

Now ‘‘ get’ these funda- 
mental value facts. 


$950 


Brewster green, edged with lighter green striping 
and neatly trimmed in polished nickel and aluminum. 
It has a full cowl dash. 

More comfort, beauty, style and elegance for less 
money than ever before. 


The equipment is finer and more complete. 
It includes one of the very best electric lighting 
systems. All lights are electric. 
More costly equipment for less money than ever 
before. 


These greater and newest 
value additions are made pose 
sible by an enormous increase 


o] 





in our annual output. For 
1914 we will manufacture 
50,000 cars, the greatest 
production of its kind in the 
world. Operations on such 
a gigantic scale permit the 
consistent use of more money 
saving manufacturing equip- 
ment and enlarged factory 
facilities. As such opera- 
tions and additions bring the 
manufacturing costs down, 
they, in turn, bring the retail 
price down. 


The motor is larger and 
more powerful. It is rated at 
35 horsepower and will de- 
velop 50 miles an hour on an 
ordinarily good road. 

More power and speed for 
less money than ever before. 


The wheel base has been 
increased to 114 inches. Most 


Completely Equipped 
f. o. b. Toledo 
With Gray & Davis Electric 
Starter and Generator—$1075 


Fall electric lights 33x 4 Q. D. tires 

Storage battery Brewster green body with 
35 horsepower motor light green striping, nickel 
114-Inch wheelbase and aluminum trimmings 


. - Turkish upholste 
Timken bearings a ry 
Splitdorf magneto Mohair top and boot 


Satie Clear vision windshield 


$1200 cars have a shorter Schebler carburetor aa “nmi pias 

wheel base than this. Three-quarter floating Flush U doers with disap- 
More wheel base for less a pene eae 

money than ever before. % 


The tires have been made larger. They are 
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Go to the nearest Overland dealer. Inspect 


now 33x4 inch Q. D. which means greater comfort 
and less upkeep expense. 
More tires for less money than ever before. 


The tonneau is roomier. The upholstery is 
soft, comfortable and luxurious. The car’s ap- 
pearance is handsomer than any of our pre- 
vious models. It is richly finished in dark 


this car from a mechanical standpoint; from an 
efficiency standpoint ; from an economical standpoint 
and from an artistic standpoint, and then you’ll 
realize and acknowledge this car to be the world’s 


latest and greatest automobile value. 


Handsome 1914 catalogue on request, 


Please address Dept. 109. 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Storage Cave for Apples 


BY D. E. LEWIS 
OF THE KANSAS EXPERIMENT STATION 


The possibilities of good or common 
storage for the apple crop and the 
profit that a good storage room might 
enable the grower to secure are often 
neglected. A good storage room would 
enable many growers to supply a local 
market for a large part of the apple 
season. Many small towns in orchard 
districts are poorly supplied with ap- 
ples during the winter months, because 
the growers depend up&n the commer- 
cial storage houses, which are located 
only at the larger towns. The cost of 
handling and shipping to and from 
storage may be saved in many cases 
by providing storage rooms that are 
clean and well ventilated, and in which 
the temperature may be well con- 
trolled. In seasons of heavy crops 
there is often a glutted market during 
the fall months, and a good demand 
a few weeks later. This demand the 
lecal grower should plan to supply. 

The, first requisite for successful 
storage is clean, sound fruit, picked be- 
fore it begins to soften, carefully han- 
dled, and placed in storage with as lit- 
tle handling and delay as is possible. 
The grower should take every advan- 
tage of cool nights to get the tempera- 
ture of his room as low as possible, 
closing all openings when the temper- 
ature outside is higher, and opening 
when the outside temperature is lower 
than it is inside. Fruit picked on a 
hot day may well stand in the shade 
until the next morning, when it will 
usually have cooled a_ considerable 
number of degrees. 

in the fall of 1911, the horticultural 
department of the Kansas station con- 
structed an outdoor cellar for the stor- 
age of fruit, and in selecting the site 
for the storage cave, and also in its 
construction, an effort was made to 
provide for good ventilation and a con- 
stant temperature. A northeast slope, 
having a fall of about two feet in ten, 
was available, and offered an advan- 
tage both in construction and in tem- 
perature. Excavation showed a ledge 
of rock at such a depth that it would 
furnish a solid foundation, and was 
used for this purpose, a rather thin 
coating of concrete being run over this 
in order to form a smooth floor and to 
exclude moisture. Since the completion 
of the cave, it seems that the rock 
ledge upon which the cave was con- 
structed offers a disadvantage, as the 
lack of subsoil drainage causes wet 
soil in contact with the cave walls, 
and under these conditions enough 
moisture passes through the concrete 
to cause the formation of drops of wa- 
ter on the interior of the walls. 

Storage experiments have established 
the fact that good ventilation, especial- 
ly for a short period following the plac- 
ing of fruit in the storage room, is one 
of the most important factors govern- 
ing its keeping. With this in mind, 
a system of ventilation was planned 
which would allow for ample change 
of air during the time it was most 
needed, the intention being to regulate 
the ventilators according to the needs 
of the storage room. 

An eight-inch tile was placed under 
the floor of the cave and laid as for 
ordinary drainage, opening at a dis- 
tance of fifty feet from the storage 
room. This exterior opening was cov- 
ered with a heavy wire screen, to pre- 
vent small animals from entering. This 
tile was placed about two feet under- 
ground, and had sufficient slope to act 
as a drain from the cave as well as a 
ventilator. Under the cave floor the 
eight-inch tile was connected with two 
four-inch cross tile. By means of el- 
bows, these four-inch tiles were 
brought to the surface of the cave floor 
—making four openings located seven 
and one-half feet from the ends of the 
cave and two feet from the side walls. 
In order to complete the ventilation, 
three ten-inch tiles were imbedded, 
flange down, in the roof. Covers were 
provided for these tiles by nailing 
boards together “A” shaped, and leav- 
ing the ends open. In this way water 
was excluded, but the passage of air 
was not materially lessened. One tile 
was placed in the center the roof, 
and the others three feet from either 
end, all being located in a line divid- 
ing the width into equal parts. By this 
gitrangement the upper ventilators 
Were placed in position to draw the 
air entering below, through the entire 





area of the storage room. (See draw- 
ing.) A good draft was secured at all 
times, starting immediately upon the 
closing of the cave door, and being 
especially strong when the temperature 
of the cave was above that of the air 
outside. 

The following drawing indicates the 
manner of locating the ventilators: 





tain anything approaching a storage 
temperature. Unseasonably cold weath- 
er during the middle of the month 
made it necessary to use stoves in 
the tents to prevent the fruit from 
freezing. At other times the tempera- 
ture was considerably too high. Un- 
der these unfavorable conditions occa- 
sional instances of soft rots were ob- 
served being so severe in some cases 
that the box had to be opened and the 
fruit re-sorted. 

The prediction of near zero weather 
made it seem best to place the fruit in 
the cave the last of November even 
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The Ventilators and Drainage. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are the upper venti- 
lators, and 4, 5, 6 and 7 the position of 
the lower ventilators in the floor of the 
cave. Figure 8 is the eight-inch tile 
connected with the lower ventilators. 

The cave was made twenty-four feet 
long, twelve feet six inches wide, and 
seven feet high, inside measurements. 
The side walls were eight inches in 
thickness, of concrete made of one 
part cement, three parts sand and five 
parts crushed stone. The inside of 
these walls received a finish coat of 
one-half inch thick of one part cement 
and one part screened sand, and trow- 
eled smooth with a steel trowel. 

The slab forming the top of the cave 
was made eight and one-half inches in 
thickness, of concrete made of one part 
cement, two parts sand and four parts 
of crushed stone, reinforced with five- 
eighths inch square twist bars, spaced 





though the concrete was not yet en- 
tirely cured. The temperature at that 
time within the cave was about 40 de- 
grees F. and was gradually lowered 
during the next four weeks until a stor- 
age temperature of 32 degrees F. was 
reached and retained with little varia- 
tion the remainder of the season. 

The fruit was frequently examined 
during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February and March, and was 
found to be in almost identically the 
same condition as when placed in stor- 
age. The moisture from the green ce- 
ment caused a slight molding of the 
boxes near the walls, but even in these 
boxes the fruit did not decay. When 
such a box was opened the apples had 
a musty smell and taste, but after 
standing in the open air for a time this 
disagreeable odor was little noticed. 

The last of the fruit was removed 











The Completed Cave. 


four and one-half inches on the center, 
and imbedded three-fourths of an inch 
above the bottom of the slab. The floor 
was made three and one-half inches 
in thickness, as follows: Base, three 
inches in thickness, made of one part 
cement to four parts of sand, and the 
top coat one-half inch in thickness, 
made of one part of cement and one 
part of screened sand, and troweled 
smooth with a steel trowel. 

The top contained the three tile ven- 
tilators and the bottom four ventilators 
—as previously described—and the 
front contained a door four by six feet. 
This door was made in two sections, 
having a dead air space of four inches 
between them. Each section was made 
of two thicknesses of flooring nailed to- 
gether at an oblique angle, after the 
manner of an ice-house door. 

This cave was constructed by con- 
tract, and cost, complete, not including 
excavation, approximately $300. Where 
sand and stone could be easily obtained 
a fruit grower could probably construct 
a similar cave for a less price. 

The construction of the cave was de- 
layed owing to weather conditions and 
the slowness in setting of the concrete, 
and the fruit could not be placed in it 
until the latter part of November. The 
apples were picked and packed as they 
ripened, and for want of a better stor- 
age, were placed in tents in the or- 
chard. Hay and straw were used for 
insulation, but it was impossible to at- 





and sold during the latter part of 
March and its condition was such that 
few boxes required re-sorting. Ap- 
proximately eight hundred bushels had 
been carried through the winter with 
less than 5 per cent loss, a remarkable 
result considering the condition of the 
fruit at the time of storage. 

During the latter part of the summer 
of 1912, a cave corresponding in every 
detail to the one constructed in 1911 
was made. It was located directly in 
front of the first cave, and was used 
especially for the storage of windfall 
and inferior apples and for potatoes. 
Both caves were ready for use by the 
time the fall apples were ripening, and 
although the temperature was not low 
it was gradually reduced until by the 
middle of December it reached 33 de- 
grees F. and thereafter was retained 
fairly constant until the first of March 
when the fruit was sold. Considerably 
more care was necessary in reducing 
the temperature of the two caves than 
had been required for the first, but 
after the proper degree was reached it 
was retained without difficulty. Some 
trouble was again experienced with 
moist walls, drops of water occasion- 
ally forming on the walls of the rear 
cave due to its passing through the 
concrete from the wet ground outside. 
The new cave was much drier, due 
probably to better drainage of the soil 
surrounding it. 

About 1,200 bushels of fruit were 





stored in these two caves 

tober and over 700 bushela 2 “a 
amount were carried until the first 
March. A little greater loss Was ot 
perienced in the fruit carried thro am 
the entire season than resulteg a 
year before. A large percent of lace 
was experienced in the bruised na 
inferior apples stored in the new ¢ay 
and occurred early in the fall betorg 
the best storage temperature wag nd 
cured. , 

Careful records of the cave te 
ture were kept and it was found tia 
after it was once gotten down to 3 
degrees it was maintained within four 
degrees of that point throughout the 
winter. 

It appears from the experiments of 
the past two years that fruit can be 
successfully kept from the time of 
glutted markets in the fall until g 
more favorable selling time, in a wey 
constructed cave. Under favorable 
conditions and by careful regulation it 
seems possible to carry a good grade of 
hand picked apples until the first of 
March or later without serious loss, [f 
the storage cave is located near the 
house so that it may receive constant 
attention, a storage temperature of 35 
degrees F. or lower can be secured by 
the first of December and frequently 
much earlier than that. To secure this 
temperature the cave door must be 
opened each night that the tempera- 
ture drops low, and closed again early 
in the morning. Several cold nights 
are required before a constant low 
temperature can be secured as the 
cave walls being considerably above 
the temperature of the air admitted 
will cause a gradual inclination to re- 
turn to the original temperature. ‘Con- 
stant careful attention should be given 
the cave in order to have it about 40 
degrees F. when the fruit is ready for 
storing, and to lower the temperature 
to 32 degrees F. or slightly lower with- 
in the following two or three weeks, 
If the cave is well banked, little trou- 
ble will be experienced in retaining a 
low temperature after it is secured. 

Fruit kept in a cave usually remains 
more firm than when stored in a dry 
place, too much moisture, however, is 
to be avoided. By constructing the 
walls in such a manner that they will 
contain a dead air space of two inches 
or more it has been suggested, might 
eliminate this trouble. Good drainage 
around the cave is of great importance, 
both for the surface and subsoil. The 
surface waste can be run off by means 
of shallow ditches on either side of 
the cave. 

The advantage of this storage cave 
over those ordinarily in use is largely 
in the method of ventilation. Such a 
cave could be used not only for apples 
but for Irish potatoes and vegetables 
as well. The potatoes stored with the 
apples in these experiments kept well 
and indicate that further experiments 
along this line would be desirable. 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois subscriber has a cow 
which, the last time she was in milk, 
gave twelve quarts morning and even- 
ing. For several weeks, although she 
has had gentle treatment and has been 
milked regularly, she has persisted in 
holding up her milk in the morning. 
In the evening she gives a normal sup- 
ply. He would like suggestions as to 
the best treatment to follow in a casé 
of this kind. 


A Kansas subscriber writes, asking 
for information on taking cows 02 
shares. He is in a stock country, and 
there is plenty of pasture. He has 
thought it might be a good investment 
to purchase some cows and let a farm- 
er have them on shares for a perio 
of three, five or ten years. He would 
like to hear from any who have tried 
such a plan. 


An fowa subscriber writes: 

“ would like to know, through the 
columns of your paper, what would be 
a fair rent or lease on a ten acre OF 
chard for a period of at. least five 
_years. The orchard is on a slopilg 
hillside and good ground, but has been 
badly negtected the last four years, 8° 
would need a great deal of pruning. 
The varieties of apples are Grimes 
Golden and Ben Davis. If this orc 
were pruned and sprayed, what woul 
you estimate a fair crop? The tree 
are nine years old, and hardy.” 
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ohn Deere Spreader 


. The Spreader with the 
Beater on 


the Axle 








a ame 
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ti iV 
The Low Down Spreader with the 
Big Drive Wheels 


% your chance to get a low down 
By 4 which the advantage of big drive 
wheels has not been sacrificed for the low down 


terthe John Deere Spreader has revolutionized 
thespreader business. It is as much an improve- 
ment over the ordinary manure 5) reader as the 
modern binder was over the old-style reaper. 
Some of its good points are: 


The Beater 


And all its driving parts are mounted on the 
rear axle. Power to drive it is taken from 
the rear axle through simple gears like those 
that have been used on horse-powers for 
many years. This construction is patented. 
You cannot get it on any other spreader. 


Only Hip-High 

Easy to load. The top of the box is only as 
high as your hips. Each forkful of manure 
is placed just where it is n You can 
always see into the spreader. 


Few Parts 


Clutches, chains and adjustments; {fn fact, 
some two hundred parts in all, are entirely 
done away with. To throw the machine 
fnto operation, move the lever at the 
driver’s right back until the finger engages 
a large stop at the rear of the machine. 


Roller Bearings - 


Together with the simplicity of the machine 

itself, make the John Deere Spreader light 

Graft. There are many more reasons that 

have helped to make the demand for John 

Deere Spreaders greater than all those 

interested in the spreader business thought 
ssible. These features are fully discussed 
our spreader book, 
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Get This Book Free 

It tells how John Deere Spreaders are made 
and why they are made that way. It con- | 
tains illustrations and descriptions of work- 
fing parts and colored pictures of the John 
Deere Spreader in the field. It also has val- 
uable information regarding the storing and 
handling and applying of manure to the 
land. Get one of these books free by asking 
us for our spreader book, Y 28. 


John Deere Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 


nm can have clean, fresh running water in 

Gould building on your farm by means of a 

— . Reliable Pump. In the kitchen, bath- 

. m, barn, cowstable—everywhere you want it, 
n you want it, you can have water 


On Tap Always 


aqgtousands of farmers are enjoying the luxury 
Protection of running water with 
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They cost little to install and little to run. 
Goulds Pumps are designed to 
give the | best service always. 
They’ve “got the stuff in ’em?— 
thousands of users have proved it. 
Made in 300 types, for hand or 
power. They are backed by a 
reputation of 65 years. 


Get This Book 


Our latest volume, ‘‘Water Sup- 
ply for the Country Home,” tells 
Ow you can have running water on 
: your place at low cost. Send for 
aN as oe and in- 
Vv y structive. A postal brings it. 
OF /\ The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
be 98 W. Fall Street 
= Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
e” “Largest Manufacturers 
of Pum: s for E Serv 
ea ] 
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time, Money 
Y using o' 
Steel wv “ie gd low down 
Wagon 






saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
>... 20n’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot, 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 


Electric Wheel Gor) 55 Elm Street, Quincy, lille 








Giving the Potato Its Due In lowa 


BY F. W. BECKMAN. 


Iowa grows some potatoes and pro- 
duces some truck crops, but about as 
much by chance as by any special, 
well directed effort. However, there 
is to be a campaign in Iowa during the 
next few years, to put potato grow- 
ing and truck crop growing on a prop- 
er basis. Two men have been assigned 
to this work by the agricultural ex- 
periment station and the extension 
department of Iowa State College. Pro- 
fessor A. T. Erwin, for a number of 
years professor of truck crops, will 
make a thorough investigation of po- 
tato growing conditions in the state 
for the experiment station, and Pro- 
fessor C. L. Fitch, recently employed 
by the extension department, will con- 
duct the educational work among the 
farmers of the state at short courses, 
institutes and special meetings. 

Potatoes are deserving of this at- 
tention in Iowa. Iowa soil in most 
sections is adapted to potato produc- 
tion, and where men here and there 
give it proper attention, they get 
splendid results. The potato pays 
seven times the profit per acre that 
corn does, and it ranks as the state’s 
most valuable horticultural crop, and 
fourth among all the cultivated crops 
of the state. Yet it gets little scien- 
tific attention. That is reflected in 
this significant fact: Although Iowa 
ranks eighth among the states of the 
Union in the acreage of land given to 
potatoes, it ranks only thirty-eighth in 


PROF. C. L. FITCH 
Iowa State College. 


point of yield per acre. If Iowa’s 
yield per acre were only average, the 
annual value of the crop would jump 
from about $7,000,000 to about $13,- 
000,000. That is how important bet- 
ter potato culture is in Iowa. 

Professor A. T. Erwin has been con- 
nected with the horticultural depart- 
ment of the college for a good many 
years, and is thoroughly informed on 
truck crop conditions in the state. 
Professor C. L. Fitch is a native of 
Iowa, but he comes more recently 
from a successful experience as a po- 
tato grower and as a potato expert 
in Colorado. He is ranked as one of 
the best informed potato men of the 
west. 

The work for the improvement of 
potato growing conditions in Iowa will 
deal with several factors—with spray- 
ing, with the question of better seed, 
with better storage, and, last but not 
least, with better marketing. 

Although the value of spraying in 
producing potatoes is beyond doubt, it 
is practically an unknown practice in 
Iowa. Of course, men here and there 
use sprays, but the great mass of 
growers do not. Even where spraying 
is in use, it is used chiefly for insects, 
and almost not at all for diseases. One 
trouble in the very general use of 
sprays is that methods successful in 
other sections of the country are not 
always adapted to local conditions in 
Iowa. An important part of the inves- 
tigational work will be the codpera- 
tive tests of the college with local 
growers, to determine the best spray- 
ing methods for the state. 

In Iowa the seed situation is badly 
mixed. There is endless confusion in 
names, and not many growers know 
what they are getting when they order 








this or that variety from the seeds- 
man. As soon as possible, the experi- 
ment station will put out a bulletin on 
potato varieties, describing carefully 
the character of each, so that it may 
be identified readily. No. such litera- 
ture has heretofore ever been put out 
in Iowa or nearby states. Some men 
contend that good potatoes for seed 
purposes can not be produced in Iowa. 
That is to be put to the test. 

By a series of thorough tests, to be- 
gin this fall, both at Ames and at va- 
rious other points of the state, Pro- 


| fessor Erwin will undertake to estab- 


lish the best storage methods for Iowa 
potatoes. There is now little definite, 
helpful information for Iowa growers 
on this point. 

Of equal importance with all these 
investigations is the question of bet- 
ter marketing. A big crop poorly sold 
is as unsatisfactory as a poor crop. 
Professor Fitch, who will go into the 
matter of marketing, has had much 
experience in this line, both as a pro- 
ducer and as an expert for the Colo- 
rado experiment station. He will put 
himself at the command of potato men 
in the state, and assist them in im- 
proving market conditions, through 
coéperation, the spread of valuable in- 
formation on market conditions, and 
otherwise. 

Both men will give encouragement 
also to truck farming. Although Iowa 
folks generally do not appreciate the 
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fact, the state has a good sized can- 
ning industry. There are in the state 
forty-two different canning factories, 
with an equipment aggregating $3,- 
500,000. There is one serious draw- 
back to this industry, however. These 
factoriés are active only about six 
weeks or so, and they lie idle the rest 
of the year. Most of them can only 
one crop, whereas they might can sev- 
eral crops, and thus lengthen their 
production period. If sweet corn can- 
ners also canned tomatoes, pumpkins, 
cherries, apples, beans, and other 
crops, they could operate over a long- 
er period of time, cut down their over- 
head expense, and make better profits, 
both for their stockholders and the 
producers of the Grops. If the canning 
industry were properly developed in 
Iowa, it would furnish opportunity for 
specialized truck farming for a good 
many men in the state who are adapt- 
ed to it, and the college hopes to bring 
about such a development through its 
educational and experimental work. 

Those who know say that pickling 
might be made a great industry in the 
state. Some sections of Iowa are es- 
pecially adapted to the growing of cu- 
cumbers, cabbage and onions, all of 
which can be utilized for pickling. One 
of the largest pickling establishments 
in the world is located at Muscatine, 
while at Burlington, Marshalltown, Des 
Moines and other places are other 
large plants. 

There are those, too, who believe 
that the peat soils in lowa may be put 
to the same use as the famous peat 
soils in Michigan, which have made 
Kalamazoo famous for celery produc- 
tion. On lands near Kalamazoo, that 
seem to be of the same character as 
the peat soils in Iowa, celery farmers 





are making $400 an acre, while in 
Iowa grain and live stock farmers are 
making less than a tenth of that sum. 

Not all farmers in Iowa will care to 
go into potato growing very exten- 
sively, and many less will want to go 
into truck crop growing, but there are 
many men and many locations splen- 
didly adapted to this phase of horti- 
culture, and the college proposes to 
encourage the industry in every pose 
sible way. 

















Engines Save Dollars 


If you handle your corn at home 


' A good engine will be 
the biggest profit-saver in 
your corn harvesting outfit. 

Own a small husking 
outfit. Don’t wait for the 
big shredder and bad wea- 
ther. Shell at home, too. 
Get a higher market price 
and cut the cost of hauling. 

Grind the cobs and corn to- 
gether for feed and make your 
stock do better. Your own 
silage cutter, too, will earn 
money for you. 

hen your own work is 
done, make the engine work 
for the neighbors. 


Adams Husker 
An economical, efficient 
husker, operated by one man. 
Will husk at a cost of one 
cent a bushel. Easily stored. 
Quick-acting safety device. 
Watts Corn Sheller 
A strong, simple sheller, no 
complicated parts. Hardly 
any wear. Comes in 5 sizes. 
Capacity from 75 to 400 bu. 
per hour. 
Rumely Feed Mill 
An all-steel, burr type mill. 
Grinds ear corn and small 
grain. Built for wear and 
large capacity. 


Advance Silage Cutter 


Simple disc type of cutter— 
few parts, safety reversing de- 
vice. Easily sharpened. Large 
capacity. 

These and other machines cover- 
ing all farm power needs are made 
by Rumely—balers, cream separat- 
ors, OilPull and GasPull Tractors, etc. 
Don't wait till spring to plow. 

Talk the whole Rumely line over 
with your dealer—let him tell you 
about it or show you actual machines. 














Falk and Olds Engines 


You'll need a good reliable engine— 
one you can depend on for this 
work, and many other jobs. We sell 
the Falk Kerosene Engine and _ the 
Olds Gasoline Engine, each the best 
in its line. An 8h.p. engine is about 
the right size for the average farmer. 
Costs little more to buy or run thana 
3—4 h.p. engine, but you can do lots 
more with it. 











RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
Des Moines Cedar Rapids 
Lincoln Chicago 
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PURE WOO) 


Brand new, perfect Army Blankets; warmest, 
Sahat teenie mem ae 72 x 90. 
weight full 5 ibs. 5.10 prepaid. Worth twice this. 















$4.00 at retail. 


Blankets $10 


Size 72 x 90. 


Worth $4.00. 8 to10 in, blade, 6 in. hardwood and stee? 

handle, brass riveted, made of Sheffield steel the finest 

steel in the world. Ground to razor edge that will 
Thesesword knives i 


wererecen' 
government, Makes the finest kind of 
or for trimming ing corn 
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Eik Skin Men’s Boot 


The Finest Boot Made 
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Send for “‘Book of 


hundreds of other wb amv ye ent een 
we 
Goode and General Merchandiac, Pres epon rear 


request. 
Gal Hirsch & Sons U. S. Dept. 78 St. Louis, Ma, 


Save Your 












You can put your seed 
corn in prime condition 
and keep it that way 
through the winter, 
untiiplanting tire with 
THE WHITWORTH CORN DRYER 
me kernel th ihly; no Idi i 
ears, each one separately and rigidly in i 
ae. john all at = lance. Rack ia 6 feet 
igh, wide. ie 0; > pi 
pig! wd a ‘ eavy steel bars; pirs 
Price only $@6.76—We have a special Combin- 
ation Offer that will interest you. Write us about it. 


Co., P. 0. Bex 5353, Cedar Rapids, 














Cyclone Seed 
Corn Rack 


For Drying in Fall 
For Storage in Winter 
For Testing in Spring 
Capacity 1100 to 1700 Ears. 
PRICE $10 TO $12. 
An ornament in any farm 
bouse. Absolutely mouse 
and rat proof. 
Ss. B. WENGER 
South English, lewa 


WINTER WHEAT 


Make money, increase yield, get better quality. 
We sell the choicest seed of the best varieties. 








Red Cross Beardless, stands the winters, 

produces great crops through- 

out corn belt. Stock is from hand selected seed. 

Befiance Pedigreed, has an actual record in 
Iowa of 59 bushels per acre. 

A splendid stock of this stand- 

Turkey Red ard sort, from selected fields. 

Samples and a copy of our Midsummer Cata- 

e telling about these wheats, fall rye, sand 

vetch, sweet clover and other seeds, mailed free. 

GOWA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Volcanoes and the Weather 


The average American citizen reads 
occasionally in the newspapers of vio- 
lent volcanic eruptions. The report of 
thousands of people killed by Mount 
Vesuvius or Mount Pelee, awakens him 
to the realization of the great power 
of volcanoes. Nevertheless, he is like- 
ly to think that volcanoes have little 
or nothing to do with him. 

If we are to believe the latest weath- 
er theory, volcanoes and their activi- 
ties are of the greatest importance to 
all living beings, whether they be one 
mile or ten thousand miles distant 
from the volcano. 

Great volcanic eruptions are always 
acompanied by the sending high into 
the air of great quantities of dust. This 
dust has been known to travel thou- 
sands of miles. The experts claim that 
following great eruptions the dust is 
carried to the higher atmospheric lev- 
els and is distributed evenly all around 
the earth. The fine dust particles sev- 
eral miles above the earth absorb the 
heat of the sun’s rays and lower the 
temperature of the earth slightly. 

During the past one hundred and fif- 
ty years, every great volcanic eruption 
has been followed by cold years. In 
1783, in Japan, was the worst eruption 
on record. In 1783, in Iceland, and in 
1785, in Italy, were other eruptions. As 
a result came the cold seasons of 1784, 
1785 and 1786. In 1815, in Japan, was 
the eruption of Tomboro, which was 
one of the greatest ever known. The 
year 1916 was one of the coldest on 
record, and was known as the year 
without a summer, or “eighteen hun- 
dred and freeze to death.” During the 
period extending from 1883 to 1886, 
there were several big eruptions, and 
imediately following these eruptions 
came cold seasons. In 1902, there was 
the eruption of Mount Pelee, at Mar- 
tinique, and of Santa Maria, in Guate- 
mala. In 1903, Colima, in Mexico, was 
active. Following came the cold sea- 
sons of 1902, 1903 and 1904. Katmai, 
an Alaskan volcano, was active in 1912, 





and was responsible to some extent for | 


the slightly cooler weather of the sum- 
mer of 1912 and the winter of 1913. 
The whole matter is gone into in de- 
tail in a recent bulletin of the United 
States Weather Bureau. It is recog- 
nized that other factors, such as sun 
spots, percentage of carbon dioxide in 
the air, etc., may have an influence on 
the temperature. The influence of vol- 
canic dust in lowering temperature is 
recognized as so great that it is sug- 
gested that the ice ages of long ago 
probably resulted from the great activ- 
ity of volcanoes at that time. It is 
pointed out that if volcanic eruptions 
were three cr four times as numerous 
as they are at present, we might be 
troubled with a moderate ice age. This 
is all very interesting. and there is a 
possibility of it some day having prac- 
tical application. It may be that the 
corn belt farmer of the future, when- 
ever a violent volcanic eruption has 
taken place, will decrease the area of 
corn the following year and increase 
his small grain, in the hope of taking 
advantage of the cooler season. 





Drying Apples 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“At the present time the markets 
here are overburdened with apples. 
The crop is large, and so plentiful that 
no one wants them at any price. If 
the apples are made into cider, it is 
hard to get barrels to hold it, and 
when the cider is a year or more old, 
the grocers are afraid to buy it be- 
eause they fear that there is not suffi- 
cient acid in it to come under the pure 
food act. A good corn ripening cli- 
mate is not a good one to ripen apples 
that will keep. As a result, we are 
now flooded with apples, while in six 
weeks from now we will be buying 
apples shipped in at from $1 to $2 per 
bushel. As to the yield, I never saw 
such yields in the apple raising coun- 
try, east or west, as we have here. It 
is the problem of keeping that we are 
up against. Now, I am looking for a 
remedy to save this waste. The mat- 
ter of evaporating the fruit as it ripens 
suggests itself. I wish to ask whether 
or not an evaporating plant would be 
practical. What would it cost? How 
many bushels of yield would it be nec- 
essary to have to make it pay?” 

The drying of apples is an old in- 
dustry. Our older readers well remem- 
ber the strings of apples hung out in 
the sun. In some cases the sliced ap- 


ples were spread out flat on the chick- 
en shed roof, or some other convenient 
place. In some localities these old- 
fashioned methods are still in use. 
The up-to-date method is to use an 
evaporator, which uses artificial heat 
to drive off the surplus moisture of the 
sliced apples. 

Of the five or more kinds of evap- 
orators, the cook stove evaporator is 
best adapted to the small grower. It 
consists simply of a box of sheet iron 
or galvanized iron equipped with a se- 
ries of trays, one on top of the other, 
on which the fruit is spread. It is put 
on top of the ordinary cook stove. The 
capacity is from one to five bushels a 
day. 

The portable outdoor evaporator is 
the next size larger than the cook 
stove type. The outdoor evaporators 
have a place for a fire at one end, and 
of course there is a series of trays on 
which the sliced apples are spread. 
The typical outdoor evaporator will 
handle from five to ten bushels of 
fruit daily. 

In Wayne county, New York, where 
the evaporating of apples is a regular 
business, they make large use of what 
is known as the “kiln” type of evap- 
orator. This kind has a furnace room 
with a kiln, with a slatted floor above 
it, capable of holding from seventy- 
five to several hundred bushels of the 
sliced fruit. Generally there is ma- 
chinery equipment for paring, slicing, 
etc. According to the size and equip- 
ment, the cost may vary from a little 
over $100 to several thousand dollars. 

The evaporating of apples on a large 
scale is a complicated business which 
has been quite fully worked out in the 
large apple growing districts of New 
York. Much information concerning 
the New York methods is available in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 291, of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and Bulletins Nos. 
100, 226 and 229, of the Cornell experi- 
ment station, Ithaca, New York. We 


suggest that our corresp; 

for these bulletins, and Gare 
for information from the Bur 

Plant Industry, Washington, p oe of 
from the horticultural] departmen ang 
the Iowa experiment Station, at ee af 
As to the cheapest and best way ye 
driers, we would advise him as a -* 
liminary step to inquire of his local im. 


plement dealer or hardware merchant, 


writ 
that he end 





Harvesting Sorghum 


We are receiving inquiries fr 
scribers who have sorghum which - 
have grown for fodder, and who van 
to know when it should be cut. Sor- 
grum should not be harvested until 
cool weather. The best time, if one 
can hit it, is just before the first heavy 
frost. If it is not cut just before the 
first heavy frost, then cut immediately 
after. It can be cut with the mower 
raked at once into windrows, and with. 
in a few days bunched into large sizeq 
cocks, and left until ready to feed. Or 
after several weeks it can be hauled to 
a place convenient to the feed yard and 
stacked. 

Sorghum should not be cut until the 
frost comes. If cut while the weather 
is warm, it is likely to sour. 


Brick Floors 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Have seen an inquiry in your paper 
about brick floors for hogs. Will say 
that I have brick floors in my hog 
house, laid flat, with about four inches 
of fine sand under them. Then I 
tamped the brick down solid and even, 
so I can run a shovel over to clean the 
floor. I put a little fine sand over the 
brick, and then swept with a broom, to 
get it down into the cracks. This 
makes a solid floor. You need no ce 
ment to held the brick. 

HENRY VAN PEURSEM. 

Sioux County, Iowa. 
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Makes Every Gasoline 
Motor Worth More 








Polarine starts to lubricate at the first 
turn of the motor—even in winter, after 
standing for hours at a temperature of zero. 
It maintains the correct lubricating body 
at any motor speed or heat, on the hot- 
test summer day. . 

It penetrates to every part and gives it 
full protection. It keeps friction at the no- 
‘wear point an thus obviates many costly 
repairs. dit serves in any type of motor 
—motor cars, motor boats, motor trucks. 

Don’t spoil a motor with poor oil. 
And don’t judge motor oil by appearance. 
The poorest oils may as as the 

est, 

Polarine is made by the World’s Oil 
Specialists after fifty years’ experience with 
every kind of friction problem. ent 
day possibilities do not permit of the mak- 
ing of any better oil. “All our vast facilities 
and resources are concentrated on Polar- 
ine. Get acan today. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 











(AN INDIANA > epg 
Makers of Special Lubricating ‘or 
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| PEER. LES. 
SEED CORN 
DRYER 


air circulation. 
trouble. This dryer is so durable it 


proof “Double § 


Beles Your Seed-« 
Corn Right 


—and saves every kernel. Special rust- 
purs ”’ 

ears, can be adjusted to allow perfect 
No molding, heating, souring, or mouse 





holding two 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Made entirely of steel, in halves, firmly bolted together. Only 3 


feet in diameter. 


Large size holds 1400 ears, small size 900 ears. 


Pays for itself in aseason. Buy a good dryer now—it’s money 
saved! Weelso make excellent flat rack dryers, holding 700 ears, 
for $6.65, and seed corn testers. Write for low prices and special 


“ned BAIN BROS. 
Dept. E-414 Security Bank Bidg., 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Taking Care of the Apple 
Crop 


t of the fruit-growing dis- 
rth central states are 
ri iodical over-supply 

ed with a periodica 
eal apples. Reports tell of thou- 
pie of bushels of fruit rotting under 
: or being fed to stock. As is 


A large par 
tricts of the no 


trees, 
nod in such cases, the worn cry of 
“no market” is heard. A few morbid 


» even rushing into print to 
ng ps have an over-produc- 
— icultural crops already, and 
tion of hortict es * h ld b 
all propaganda in that line shou re 
dispensed with. 

But this is not a case of over-produc- 
tion at all. tight in the same state in 
which the fruit spoken of is rotting, or 
peing wasted, the same varieties are 
peing shipped across the district in 
question and being sold readily, within 
one hundred and fifty» miles of that 
neighborhood, at $1 to $1.25 per bushel. 
; There are several outstanding les- 
sons that are taught by conditions. In 
the first place, growers should increase 
the planting of two or three hardy 
sorts. Those varieties which are sure 
pearers should be used. Another point 
is the need of the rise, in all our rural 
communities, of a man or group of men 
who can see a dollar afar off, who can 
hear its jingle while it is approaching, 
as well as when it is going. In many 
regions the farmers are cultivating this 
trait by strictly business methods in 
production, and by studies in economic 
and marketing problems. The codpera- 
tive produce association, when alive 
and rightly managed, is the ideal way, 
from the producers’ standpoint, of dis- 
tributing an over-production. 

There are communities, however, in 
which there is not enough of the fra- 
ternal spirit to maintain such an or- 
ganization, even when it means money 
in pocket to do so. In such places 
there should be a man who Can see a 
crop and appreciate an opportunity be- 
fore it reaches the decaying stage. 
Many a young man in seasons of “over- 
production” can, if equipped with am- 
bition and a strong arm, make a snug 
piece of money buying fruit. Let him 
fit up a temporary grading and packing 
shed, where deliveries may be made, 
and where he and a force of helpers, if 
needed, could grade and pack the fruit. 
Perhaps one-half or two-thirds of the 
amount delivered would have to be 
culled out, but that portion could be 
made nearly as profitable as the other. 

In those places where so much fruit 
is produced periodically, a power cider 
mill should be installed in the neigh- 
borhood. Such a machine is not cost- 
ly, can be run with an ordinary farm 
gasoline engine, and will largely solve 
the problem of the fruit going to waste. 
Custom work can be done for the farm- 
ers at a reasonable price per gallon. 
Possibly this would be a cent and a 
half or two cents per gallon. In one 
community a farmer installed such a 
machine, and more.than paid for it the 
first season. At a charge of two cents 
per gallon, his machine on many days 
brought him in from $15 to $40. 

Such a machine could well be put in 
in connection with the packing shed 
previously spoken of. At such a place 
it would take care of the culls, thus 
eliminating the temptation to do loose 


sorting and grading. It could also do a. 


vast amount of custom work besides. 
The cider so made, when from choice 
apples, could be placed on the market 
as sweet cider at a good profit; or it 
could be readily made into pure cider 
Vinegar, Which never lacks a market. 
Even the pomace from such a mill 
could be made very profitable. The 
Seed can be readily washed out and 
sold at very remunerative prices to 
nurserymen and seedsmen. In many 
districts such a plant could also branch 
out into the manufacture of apple but- 
ters, marmalades-and jellies. All these 
articles sell readily on city markets. It 
really seems a reflection upon the am- 
bition and thriftiness of any commu- 
nity that will cry “no market” when 
all of these opportunities are open to a 
little push and ingenuity. 

The great bulk of. poor grading and 
backing results today from lack of 
knowledge of how to do the work, and 
from lack of care previous to the time 
of doing the work. Apples must be 
Well grown. The trees must be thrifty 
and not allowed to overbear. Under- 


Sized specimens will not command the 
market. The fruit must be sprayed, or 


- will have a large per cent of lop- 


ded and imperfect specimens that are 








unsalable, and must not be included in 
a package. 

It must be carefully picked. The 
time to pick is usually just when the 
seeds have turned a light brown. In 
most varieties, to. wait until a dark 
brown or black color has developed is 
too late. The specimens should be 
picked by hand, and handled as care- 
fully as if they were eggs. Broken 
skins or slight bruises are almost sure 
to be the starting-points for decay, if 
delay occurs before the fruit gets into 
the consumer’s hands. The old-fash- 
ioned sack over the shoulder, with a 
stick to hold its mouth open, is not 
good; for the fruits are rolled about too 
much while it is being filled or when 
being emptied. One of the patented 
bottomless picking pails, bottomless 
sacks, or an ordinary heavy sixteen- 
quart galvanized pail, is much better. 

In sorting, color, size, shape and 
soundness should be considered. Very 
poorly colored fruit should find its 
place among the culls or “seconds.” It 
is unwise to allow great latitude in 
sorting, as to color, and it is a flagrant 
offense so to use such material that 
the exposed portion of the pack is not 
a true index as to the condition of the 
entire contents. 

The size will depend on variety and 
season. It should always be medium 
for the variety. In small varieties, uni- 


cluded in a package. 


worm holes. 


package. 


place by the press. 


packer, 


be preferred. 


grown specimens should suffer the 
same fate that befalls the under-sized. 





As a general rule, no specimens under 
two and a half inches should be packed 
—but, as stated, this must be changed | ly. The packed boxes are always han- 
for certain varieties. Two other grades 
above the two and a half inch may be 
made with most of the large varieties. 

No unsound specimens should be in- 
Such are bruised, 
broken skinned, or those containing | box. 
These are not only not 
wanted in themselves, but they en- 
danger the perfect specimens in the 


For packing, the barrel is usually 
preferred in this region. It is the cus- 
tom, and custom goes far in such a 
matter. Only the regulation new, clean 
apple barrels should be used. The 
barrel should be “faced” with fruit in- 
dicative of the grade throughout. Mats 
should be used over the facing, as well 
as under the head, which is forced into 
The barrel should 
be stamped with the true variety and 
grade, and the name of the grower or 


Box packing is coming into vogue 
very rapidly in all fruit sections at the 
present time. The standard box is to 
It is ten and one-half 
by eleven and one-half by eighteen 
inches inside measurement. The ends 
should be of three-quarter inch stuff, 
the sides of three-eighths, and the top 
and bottom of one-quarter inch mate- 
formity can always be attained. Over- | rial. The sides and ends should be in 
solid pieces, while the tops and bot- 
toms should be in two pieces. One- 


quarter inch cleats are used 


holding the fruit firmly in place 


grading than with the barrel. 
good keeping qualities, the use 


box is to be encouraged. It is 
to handle. It gives a package 


Annual. 








spring.” 


across 


these pieces to hold them more secure- 


died on the sides. The fruit is packed 
in such a manner that the top and bot- 
tom pieces are forced to spring out- 
ward giving the “bulge” and thereby 


in the 


It requires much more skill to pack 
the box than the barrel. There must 
usually be less latitu€e in sorting and 
But in 
choice varieties of high-eating and 


of the 
easier 
which 


more people can use. Barrels are too 
large for many people, who can not use 
up the fruit before it begins to spoil. 
But for cooking varieties, barrels will 
probably always be preferred.—K. A. 
Kirkpatrick, in Minnesota Institute 


Information Wanted 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“Kindly ask your subscribers to give 
the best method of getting water into 
house and barn. Have a strong spring, 
and my house is fifty feet distant and 
ten feet above the spring, while the 
barn and hog pen are 150 feet farther 
in the same direction, on ground that 
is twenty to thirty feet above the 
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SOLE 
LEATHER 
‘COUNTER 
EVERY LAYER y- 
SOLE LEATHER SOLE LEATHER SOLES 


You may have an ‘old pair of shoes with run-down 
heels, counters broken down, or the outer sole ripped off. 
pe them up and you will probably find them “adulter- 
ate e 


The only reason why any manufacturer uses substi- 
tutes for leather is that they are cheaper than leather. 
They mean larger profits for him because you pay leather 
prices for the shoes. 


Nothing can take the plgce of good leather for making come 
fortable and serviceable shoes. You wantileather shoes, Be 
sure you get what you pay for. 


* * 


To be on the safe side always ask for and insist upon 
having “Star Brand" shoes with our name on the sole and 
our star on the heel. 

“Star Brand" is the largest selling brand of shoes im the 
world—over seven million people wear them. 

We have built up this vast business—23 big factories em- 
ploying 10,000 people—in only fifteen years,simply by making 

‘Star Brand" shoes of good honest leather. 

If “Star Brand’ shoes were not better than other shoe 
we could not have grown from a small start toa business o: 
over $15,000,000 a year, Outstripping all other shoe makers 
in this short time. 

We make more shoes than any other shoemaker. Our cost 
per pair is less. It costs us less to sell them. We give you 
more for your money than you can get in any other shoe. 


* x 


The “Patriot”, our fine dress shoe for men, is made in 
50 different styles at $4.50 to $5.00. As good a shoe in other 
brands would cost you $1.00 more. 


The ‘Society’, our beautiful dress shoe for women, is 
made in many styles and sold at $3.50 to $4.00: It is better 
than many other shoes sold at $5.00. 


The ‘‘Stronger-Than-The-Law"’, our heavy work shoe, ig 
the strongest and longest wearing shoe made. Its value hag 
never been equalled. Made for men, women and children. 

The *‘ Soft and Good”’, a fine welt work shoe for men— 
soft as aglove, A long wearing, meaium weight shoe at $3.50 
to $4.00. This shoe has no competitors, 


“Tess and Ted” school shoes are made tn many styles for 
| to and boys. They cannoi be duplicated for good looks and 
ong wear. 


Bear in mind that there are several differe 
ent forms of stars used in trade-marks. The 
genuine “Star Brand” shoe has our name on 
the sole and our star on the heel. 


Made in 750 different styles, sold by 20,- 
000 good merchants. Don't just go into any 
store, but look up the “Star Brand" dealer. 
Get a pair and learn why 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’ 
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Sure You Get 
What You Pay For 


There’s more fraud in shoes than in almost any 
other article you wear. 


Nearly 90% of all shoes retailed for less than $4.00 
ave paper, composition, or other substitutes for leath- 
er in the heels, soles, and counters. 


These substitutes are hidden where you can’t see 
them. You can’t detect the adulteration until you wear 
the shoes and find them unsatisfactory. 


The “Our Family ” shoe is made of fine box calf and 
gun metal leathers. Several styles, all sizes for every 
member of the family. 

Last year 646,448 people bought this famous shoe. 
The two styles here illustrated will show the honest 
leather construction of the “Our Family” and all other 
“Star Brand” shoes. 


Every ‘Star Brand" merchant has one of these shoes cut 
up to prove its honest construction. Go and see it. 

The “Our Family" sells at prices ranging from $1.35 for 
the children up to $3.50 for men. It is a good looking, medium 
weight shoe—for every day or Sunday. 


* * 


All the above are “Star Brand” shoes with our name on 
the sole and our star onthe heel. Every pair is made of good 
leather. We do notuse substitutes for leather. 

During the last six months Pure Shoe Bills have been {n- 
troduced into Congress and several states, requiring that when 
substitutes for leather are used the fact must be stamped on 
the sole. 

Many manufacturers and a few merchants are bitterly 
fighting these bills. From the start we have freely and 
openly endorsed these bills. We believe in this legislation be- 
Cause it gives you a square deal. 

Our business has been built up on honest leather construc- 
tion. We believe that this is one reason why we have grown 
sorapidly. If substitutes for leather were better than leather 
there would be lots of other shoe makers larger than we are. 


* * 


Ask YOUR dealer if heis in favor.of a Pure Shoe law. 
Every “‘Star Brand” merchant believes in this great move- 
ment for pure leather shoes just as we do, because it insures 
that the wearer gets what he pays for. 

The Oldfield Pure Shoe Bill now pending in Congress 
should be enacted into a law. The victory should be made 
complete, because it is a good law. Write your Senator and 
Congressman and urge them to vote for it. 


Very soon you will buy your Fall and Winter shoes. Be 
eure you get the genuine “Star Brand” shoes. 








‘manufacturers Branch of International Shoe Co. 
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Sheep Feeding Problem 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 


“J am thinking of fattening sheep 
this winter. I will buy about the end 
of October. I will have silage with a 
little corn in it; alfalfa hay, and will 
buy cottonseed meal and perhaps a 
little ground wheat. We will have no 
corn, as our corn crop is a near failure 
owing to drouth. How do you think 
the sheep will do on these feeds? I 
have fed sheep before, but have had 
corn to feed them. I am afraid the 
corn will be too high in price to feed 
this winter, as it will have to be ship- 
ped in.” 

Not knowing the kind of sheep which 
our correspondent will be fattening, we 
ean give no exact advice. It would 
seem, though, that he had best start 
in October with a daily ration some- 
thing like the following: Two pounds 
silage, 1.5 pounds alfalfa hay, and .25 
pound wheat. We doubt very much if it 
will pay to use cottonseed meal if al- 
falfa hay may be had cheaply. For 
grain, when alfalfa forms the main 
part of the roughage ration, we would 
depend either on wheat or corn, 
whichever may be had at the cheaper 
price, pound for pound. Our corre- 
spondent might try a little cottonseed 
meal as an experiment, but if he can 
get alfalfa hay for $15 or less per ton, 
he had best not use more than a tenth 
of a pound of cottonseed meal per 
sheep daily. 

If our correspondent feeds lambs, 
they will be eating when on full feed, 
a pound to a pound and a half of 
wheat or corn, a pound to a pound and 
a half of alfalfa hay, and about a pound 
of silage. Early in the feeding period 
the silage may amount to two or three 
pounds per lamb daily, but as the feed- 
ing period advances it should be stead- 
ily diminished so that there will be 
more room for fattening grain. 

Our correspondent does not give the 
price of wheat and corn, but we sus- 
pect that it will be up around 80 cents 
per bushel for each of these grains. 
Under such conditions it may pay to 
give a half or three-fourths of a pound 
daily, and two or even more pounds of 
alfalfa hay. This is a matter our cor- 
respondent must work out largely for 
himself. 


Dodder In the Clover Field 


An Illinois correspondent sends us 
a sample of dodder which has wound 
itself around a clover plant. This plant 
is covered with white blossoms, some 
of which have gone to seed. He writes: 

“I am sending you a plant which 
seems to be troublesome. It was found 
in a clover meadow, but did not show 
until after the first cutting. It has a 
small, thread-like stem which goes to 
the ground and covers a space two to 
six feet in diameter. It is from two 
anda half to three feet high, and grows 
and winds in a great mass. Would it 
be all right to save clover seed from a 
field thus infested? Do you think it is 
an injurious weed pest? I have never 
seen anything like it.” 

Dodder is generally reckoned as the 
worst of all clover weeds. In many 
states it is against the law to sell clo- 
ver seed which is infested with the 
seed of dodder. 

Our correspondent has described the 
pest quite accurately. The stem of 
dodder, however, generally does not 
connect with the ground except for a 
short time after the seed germinates. 
Dodder gets practically all of its nour- 
ishment from the plant around which it 
winds. 

The thing for our correspondent to 





best thing to do is to clip the alfalfa 
before the dodder seeds begin to ripen. 
The land should then be plowed and 
put into a cultivated crop, such as 
corn, potatoes or roots. This can be 
followed up with grain. At the end of 
three years, if the ground has been 
kept free from dodder, it may be put 
back into alfalfa. 

“Dodder is a leafless, slender vine, 
whitish yellow in color, bearing clus- 
ters of white blossoms which ripen 
into abundant seed, sometimes as 
many as three or four crops in a sea- 
son. Although of parasitic habits, the 
seed germinates in the soil, sending 
up little tendrils which attach them- 
selves to the alfalfa or clover stalks, 
winding about the stem and living on 
its sap until the alfalfa turns yellow 
and dies. The portion of the dodder 
plant which is in the ground then dies, 
while the vine begins to spread from 
one plant to the next, ripening and 
scattering the seed as it goes. It con- 
tinues to bear flowers and seed until 
killed by the frost. Seeds retain their 
vitality from four to six years, germi- 
nating only when brought near the sur- 
face of the ground. 

“Dodder is thus seen to be a very 
dangerous pest, which should either 
be shunned entirely or eradicated upon 
its first apeparance. Clover or alfalfa 
seed should not be purchased or sown 
without being first examined for dod- 
der seed. About 50 per cent of all alfal- 
fa samples examined by the college— 
many hundreds—contain dodder seed. 





It is not easily separated from the al- 
falfa, and a few seeds to the pound are 
enough to infest the field. 

“When dodder infested hay is fed to 
live stock, care should be taken not to 
spread the manure on the fields where 
alfalfa or clover is to be grown.” 


Self-Feeder for Hogs 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I was much interested in the ar- 
ticle, “The Pigs at the Iowa Station,’ in 
the issue of August 16th. There is one 
point on which I am not quite clear. 
Docs Mr. Evvard let his pigs run to 
the self-feeder and eat all the corn 
and tankage which they wish at all 
times, or are they allowed access to 
the self-feeder only part of the time? 
I had the impression that pigs would 
become chuffy if they got all the corn 
they would eat, and that too much 
tankage would put their digestive sys- 
tems out of order.” 

The pigs at the Iowa Station have 
access to the self-feeder at all times. 
The tankage and the corn are in sep- 
arate compartments and the pigs eat 
all of each that they wish. The appe- 
tite seems to be sufficient guide to pre- 
vent them overeating either on the 
corn or the tankage. It is probably 
true that if there is an abundance of 
corn before the pigs and not much 
tankage or other muscle © building 
feeds, that the pigs will become chuffy. 
It is also probably true that if there is 








an abundance of tankage 
corn before the Digs, that te se 
danger of digestive trouble B 
both corn and tankage are kept nee “ 
the pigs where they can set at it tore 
times, there seems to be no digi 
In fact the pigs seem to have bet 
judgment under such conditions y" 
the foods required for a ph re 


alanced 
tion than the most learned wef 
entists. : ieee. 


Appearance of Animal Kil] 
by Lightning 7 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Will you please give me the nll 
atid = you Can tell an animal 

ed by lightning, and one de: 

natural causes?” at tom 

Animals killed by lightning die from 
the severe shock given the Dervoug 
system. So far as we know, the only 
external symptoms of lightning stroke 
are singed hair, wounds, blisters, or 
marks of similar nature. We under- 
stand that sometimes lightning kills 


animals without leaving any external 


marks. What experience have our 
readers had? 

As to the appearance of animals 
dead from natural causes, that of 
course varies witn the cause of death, 
After some diseases, swelling takes 
place very quickly. In cases of insur. 
ance, where it is important to estab. 
lish the exact cause of death, a com. 
petent veterinarian should be called in, 





Are Your Hogs Going. 


This is your battle—Mr. Farmer, Mr. Hog Rais- 
er. And do you propose to be out-generaled by a lot 
of filthy, disease-breeding, death-dealing hog worms, 
let them gnaw the insides out of your hogs, sap their 
strength, kill them off like flies, rob you of ory big 


The HogWorm Route 


rk profits? Worms cause 90 per cent o 


all hog 


osses—a loss that runs into the millions every year. 
Keep your hogs free from worms and you needn’t lose 

any sleep for fear of an attack of cholera or any other swine 
egg Cholera attacks and kills only worm-infested, run- 


own, vitality-weakened hogs. 


But it does get them— 


quick. We can prove that Columbian Stock Powders will 


Save Your Ho 


Your hogs may apparently be all right, hearty and thrifty, a 
therefore, that they are free from worms. But they are not—unless you are already feeding 


them Columbian Stock Powders. 


This Will PROVE That Your Hogs Have Worms 


Give them a few feedings of Columbian Stock Powders and inside of twelve hours you’ll have the proof— 


: you probably conclude 


ean 


\ 


WOW 


TIMI 


you’llsee the dead worms that have been expelled. These powders are not a food but a highly efficient, medicated 


reparation—a powerful vermif 


e—that not only positively kills but expels all stomach, tape and lung worms 


m hogs, horses and sheep. Columbian Stock Powders are non-polsonous and absolutely safe to use. 


Not An Expense—A Profit Yielding Investment 


Feed Columbian Stock Powders as directed and 


ou’ll not have another wormy, scrawny, sickly hog on your 


lace. Neither will your brood sows farrow any runts, for these powders are the best thing on earth for brood sows. 


eeps them in fine condition 


free from fever, and insures strong, healthy litters and an abundant fi f pure milk. 
Feed Columbian Stock Powders and they will put an end ed coe eer dou, and sig inamunie poataoek be 
Your hogs will be worm-free and cholera-proof—better conditioned in every way. 


eatly increase your pork profits. 
ese powders are a wonderful 


digestive tonic and ns Lae a speedy end to all digestive troubles. They sharpen the appetite—keep the a 


on their feed—so stre 


e digestive system that 


ere is absolutely no waste of feed—fattening period is greatly 


shortened—your hogs will bring highest market prices—you will be constantly turning former losses into profits. 


FRE 


Our new book on hog and stock rais- 
ing is just off the press—an intense- 
ly interesting and highly instruct- 
ive book that youshould read. Gives 


Write Today For Our 
90 Days Free Trial Offer 





EE = =)3=Kshkerna 


lots of valuable information and experiences of many of the 
largest and most successful 

stock raisers. Send coupon 

today for your free copy. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


We want a few reliable farm- 
ers to represent us in every 
community. Our proposition is 
unusually attractive—a big and 
sure money maker and the work 
isnothard. It will pay you toin- 

i Write for particulars. 
ama @& & ae es oe 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder Co., Dept. 8 Kansas City, Mo. i 
Gentlemen:—Without obligating myself in any way to 
buy, you may send me particulars of your offer to let me i 


give Columbian Stock Powders a 90 Days’ Free Trial before 


Regular price is $5; but 
if you will write or mail 
coupon, at once, hb rm: 
we will tell you FREE on a proposition of thiskind. 
paying you a cent. At present I am feeding__....... Hogs; how to get one Don’t fail to take advantage 
Cattle; Horses; ...... Sheep. Also send me, free, a copy of it. Mail coupon today. 
of your book, “Make More Money Y i 


} ; 
particulars as to how to get a Columbian Self Feeder FREE. i Columbian Hog & Cattle Powder Company 
1457 Genesee St., Dept.3 Kansas City, Mo. 


Address. ’ 


do is to exterminate every patch of 
dodder he finds. This means careful 
work. He should not think of taking a 
seed crop until the dodder is entirely 
out of the way. 

Professor Scudder, of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, tells how they 
fight dodder in the west, in the fol- 
lowing: 

“In small patches, dodder may be 
eradicated by mowing with a scythe 
before it ripens its seed, and when the ee 
mowings are dry, covering the infested | }us ‘em ak am 
spots with straw and burning them off. 
The spots may then be hoed and re- 
seeded to alfalfa. In case the dodder 
has already started to seed, it may be 
singed off wifh a torch made by plac- 
ing some rags saturated with kerosene 
in a can to which a handle is attached. 

“When the entire field has become 
so badly infested that it is not practi- 
cable to burn the infested spots, the 


We want to prove to you that Columbian Stock Powders are 
the greatest life-savers of live stock, quick- 
est fattenersand surest profit-makers for 
farmers and stock men, the world has 
ever known. Fillin the coupon stating 
how many hogs you have, mail it at once 
to us and we’ll make you 
an ofter whereby you 
may try Columbian 
Stock Powders 90 
days before paying us 
one cent. Then you’ll 
be convinced that it’s 
big money in your 
ket to keep on us- 
ing them. Our offer 
is the most liberal ever made 
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a , Higher Cost of Food 
¥ Foo | S$ 0 Hi y The British Board of Trade keeps 
iene g ss figures on the increase in food prices 
tall in the big countries of the world. The 
ty, 0 0 | n 4 es following table indicates the increase BAY 
- ———— since 1900, the 1900 figures being as- re Ses 
umed i : os 
= What's the use of buying common wood § d in every case to be 100: « thes he 
i you ca Ae OFigin i ‘ 0 Ww fe Ss SS y/ A 
sieteiestesmed eee | Voltet Kedom 148 | AU) aN age 
> MONEY on atc’ i ; Wig |B 
fhe don't they ot, aS ee Oe eee DOE cs can sin ckenesnandinss Et wi =" Ze) SQ y 
: ° ry - NS : 
led time and mover heard of an Edwards Steel Belgium ....ccccccccceccee+ +13 Sones TEE NYS 
shingle roof burning up or rotting. And it EGRIGCO)-\.7e0 010 Sc Ma GeCme soe ce ook le — THIN 
doesn’t take long to put them on. For these Germany ...... 130 ' 
steel shingles come in great big clusters Holland fee re ae 123 en 
of 100 or more. Cees cere eeeeseeseeses ————— 
DEGIY © cotntale aveiessieie cls eicieioieavsis.e Venn aO 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Zdwards Steel Shingle not only has 
era galvanized sides, but each EDGE 
is dipped in TEN ZI No chance of 
rust. All joints are permanently water-tight 
as aresult of our patented Interlocking De- 
vice, which takes care of expansion and 


action. . 

ome We sell direct from factory 
PRIC ES and pay the freight. Our cost 
ofdoing business is divided among thousands 
of sales. Hence our ability to underprice 
wood shingles, You have been intending to 

¢ our prices for some time. Do it this time. 

nde | now—today—and get, by return mail, 
Catalog 9356, the Roofing Offer of the Age. Give 
dimensions of roof if you can, 80 we_can quote 
price on the complete job. ( 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 

‘@ 9306'9356 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 














TheHeider Tractor 
Again Leads Them All. 


Runs Successfully on Either Gas- 


oline, Motor Spirits or Kerosene 
We have solved the fuel problem successfully. A sim- 
ple device permits the use of either Gasoline, Motor 
Spirits or Kerosene at all speeds and puts our ga 


than a gallon of gasoline, and develo: 

the same power, thereby doing the 
same work at less cost than any other 
tractor on the market. 


operation, eco- 
inomical fuel 


best, most 

practical, all- 

Purpose one- 

man tractor manufactured. Investigate before buy- 
ing. Write today for free book on Tractor Farming. 
HEIDER MFG. CO., 545 Main St., CARROLL, IOWA. 
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ROSS sii: SOCKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into soft cement. 
Nosills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
. For Oribs, Granaries, Barns 
Sheds, Garages, etc. Write today for FREE 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
ports everlasting. Get book—“How to Build 
ment Floors and Foundations.” 


G. M. ROSS & CO. 
d Street Hi, 































J Empire Steel Wheels are strongest, 
é./ mostdurable, best in every way. I ther 
=> were not we would not dare ship a full 
Set for a 30 days’ free trial. We know that actual 
will prove how indispensable they are. Will 
make your old wagon good as new—lighten your 
york—make hauling 25% easier—save money because 
they never need repairs. All sizes, fit any axle, 
pag i or big free book and particulars of our Free 
pra! Proposition; also special offer on new model 
EMPS Handy Wagons—20 styles. Write today. 
IRE MFG.CO, Box76B Quincy, tu, 


SAVE YOUR SEED CORN 


a DON’T FORGET 
Your Last Season’s Experience 

he easiest and most practical way is to use the 
street, Seed Corn Stringer. One man can 
remand hang up 100 bu. in one day. Works with a 
ne ©; lay in the ears with both hands. Al! steel 
i the treadle. Price $3.00. Terms to dealers. 
“anufactured and sold by 


JAS. L. HARPER, 
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Ror all of the countries except Hun- 
gary, Russia, United States, and Ja- 
pan, the figures are for the increase in 
1912 over 1900. For the countries just 
mentioned the figures are for the in- 
crease in 1911 over 1900. 

In making up figures of this sort, 
there are so many chances for error 
that they can never be regarded as 
exactly correct. Nevertheless, the in- 
dications are that the cost of living is 
rising everywhere over the world, but 
more rapidly in the United States than 
in Europe. The increase in France 
was 15 per cent, as compared with 39 
per cent for the United Stutes. The 
greater increase in the United States 
is no doubt due to some extent at least 
to greater extravagance. 





The Irish Question 


(Continued from page 1277.) 





dently trusted, hereby pledge ourselves 
in solemn covenant throughout this, 
our time of threatened calamity, to 
stand by one another in defending, for 
ourselves and our children, our cher- 
ished position of equal citizenship in 
the United Kingdom, and in using all 
means which may be found necessary 
to defeat the present conspiracy to set 
up a home rule paf#liament in Ireland; 
and, in event of such a parliament be- 
ing forced upon us, we further solemn- 
ly and mutually pledge ourselves to re- 
fuse to recognize its authority. In sure 
confidence that God will defend the 
right, we hereto subscribe our names, 
and, further, we individually declare 
that we have not already signed this 
covenant.” 

The covenant does not sound so very 
bloodthirsty, but the Ulster politicians 
interpret it as meaning bloodshed if 
home rule is given Ireland. Two hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand, two hun- 
dred and six men and two hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-one women of Ulster signed 
this covenant. In other words, most 
of the Protestant population put down 
their names. 

The home rule bill in its main es- 
sentials has already passed the house 
of commons by a big majority, and 
been rejected by the house of lords 
by an equally big majority. But the 
vote of the house of lords is largely a 
formality, for under present political 
conditions it means practically noth- 
ing. In the near future, home rule 
for Ireland will no doubt come to pass, 
and the world will see whether or not 
Ulster is so bloodthirsty as her poil- 
ticians would make out. For my part, 
I can’t think that those hard-headed 
Scotch-Irish will resort to warfare with 
odds so overwhelmingly against them. 
But there is a possibility that they 
might feel called upon to fight for what 
they regard as fundamental principles. 

It is a pity that the Ulster men and 
the Irish proper can not forget their 
political and religious differences in 
working for a greater Ireland. Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s work with the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society has 
furnished both factions a practical. out- 
let for energy which might otherwise 
have gone to destroying, rather than 
helping Ireland. The pity of it is that 
more Irish will not see their way to 
getting out of politics and taking up 
with a great movement for a united 
Ireland. Ireland will be prosperous 
because her people are clear thinkers 
and hard workers; because they are 
able to work together on the platform 
of “better farming, better business, 
better living.” 


This Makes Watches Vary 





Unless Regulated to Offset Such Jars 


Bumps, Jars, Jolts and Shaking 
will ruin the time-keeping qualities 
of any watch that isn’t du//¢ and 
vegulated to offset these condi- 
tions. 

South Bend Watches take six 
months to make and sometimes 
six months to test before they leave 
the factory. Then they are regu- 
lated to your personal- 
ity by the expert retail 
jeweler who selis them. 

The South Bend is 
the only watch made in 
America that is sold 
only through retail 
jewelers. You ought to 
6uy your watch only 
through a retail jeweler, 
for then, and then only, 
can you get that regu- 
dation. Mail-order 
houses sell you a watch 
only. The expert retail jeweler sells 
you a good watch plus good regula- 
tion service. And this isthe only safe 
and satisfactory way to buy a watch. 


. The South Bend Watch Co. 








The South Bend ,Watch is hand 
and machine built by watch crafts- 
men — the most expert corps of 
watchmakers in America. 

In the largest cities and in the 
smallest villages you will find at 
least one of the 15,083 jewelers who 
put their good reputations with 
ours behind the South Bend Watch. 

Go see the nearest 
South Bend Watch 
dealer. Ask him to 
show you the watch 
that has 411 inspec- 
tions, that is heated to 
boiling temperature, 
that is frozen solid in 
ice and then keeps ab- 
solute on-the-dot time. 

Write for our tree 
book, ‘‘How Good 
Watches Are Made.’’ 
Brimful of interesting 
information about watches. Inter- 
esting — surprising — entertaining. 
Send for it today—now. You will 
get it by return mail, postpaid. 


9 Water St., South Bend, Ind. 
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Makes a Corn Crib or a Fence ina Jiffy 


oe Just think of putting up a full sized corn crib 
ee in 10 minutes! Then when the crib is empty, use 


1 for making fences—then a2 crib again 


—that’s what you can do with the 


Denning Portable Corn Crib 


! : And it costs less and is the handzest material for the purpose, 

~ Ap too. Thecribbing comes in sections—each section 4 feet high— 

tattle . can make a crib 12 to 16 feet in diameter—8 feet high—1% or 2 

"a inches between slats. Best storage for fodder, either shredded 
or in full stocks, You feed the stuff right out of the crib. 


spaced close enough to protect corn from stock, yet 
ulation without exposing to weather or bleaching. 


~% You ought to know more about this cribbing material. Let us quote 
prices and send you literature telling in full how it will save time, 
Z money and labor. 


The Denning Motor Implement Co. 


Send us your name or a postal or letter today. 
Dept.H Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















Don’t confuse this with ordinary “make-shift” 
roofings—we guarantee it 15 years and inside each 
roll furnish modern ideas for laying it artistically. 


Certain-teed Roofing 














makes a roof you can well 


E. St. Louis, Ill. 








When ready roofing was first put on the market, the public de- 
manded that it must prove its value by actual wear on the roof. Certain-teed 
Roofing has stood the test for years—it has made good in all climates 
and under the most severe conditions. 


roofing will wear by looking at it—so for your own protection, accept 
no substitutes—be sure the Certain-teed Quality Label is on each roll. 


Sold by dealers everywhere at a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 





When artistically laid it 


be proud of. You can’t tell how long 





York, Pa. Marseilles, IIL. 
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WALLACE®S’ FAEMER 


Sept. 19, 1913 




















Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. 
things of farming; 

















In Switzerland, Greenland and Alas- 
ka there are glaciers. They are rivers 
of ice flowing down the mountain val- 
leys. In some cases they are only a 
few hundred feet thick, but m others 
they have been found to be several 
miles. The ice of glaciers flows like 
the water of streams, but very much 
more slowly. Sometimes a glacier will 
move only an inch or so daily, but it 
may move as fast as seventy feet a 
day. Scientific men nowadays find it 
‘very interesting to study glaciers. They 
measure how fast they move, and 
watch the manner in which they meit. 
In Switzerland the ends of the glaciers 
are constantly melting as they flow 
down the mountain valleys to the 
warmer climate below. They watch 
the way in which glaciers carry rock 
with them. It is all very interesting to 
a scientist, but very slow to the ordi- 
nary person. To most boys, a river 
seems to move and change slowly; a 
glacier moves about twenty thousand 
times as slowly as a river. 

Children sometimes like to play the 
game of imagining they were living a 
thousand years ago. They say, “There 
would be Indians here now, wouldn’t 
there? And this would all be a deep 
forest. My! wouldn’t things be funny?” 
It surely would be interesting to wish 
ourselves back into times long past. If 
an Iowa boy wished him back ten thou- 
sand years ago, he would get a chilly 
reception. He would no doubt be stand- 
ing, especialy if he lived in northern 
Towa, on a great glacier. In every di- 
rection, he would see nothing but ice, 
although here and there it would be 
covered up by piles of rock. If it were 
summer-time, he would see streams of 
water rushing over the ice, carrying 
With them piles of rock. Here and 
there in the glacier he would notice 
eracks going down in some cases thou- 
sands of feet. Sometimes he would 
notice the streams of water dashing in- 
to the cracks and roaring as they went. 
Tf he would look down in the cracks, 
jhe would hear the water rumbling away 
far below, and if he walked over other 
parts of the glacier, he would hear now 
and then the noise of rivers flowing 
deep in the glacier. 

At one time or another most of the 
corn belt was covered by glaciers. A 
little of northeastern Iowa, along the 
Mississippi river, and southwestern 
Wisconsin, was left untouched. South- 
ern and western Kansas, southern Mis- 
souri, and the extreme southern part 
of Illinois, were not covered. At one 
time, about one hundred and twenty 
thousand years ago, a great ice sheet 
spread over practically all the corn 
belt, New York, the New England 
states, and all of Canada. It did not 
zo south of the Ohio river. 

The soil you plowed this spring was 
probably ground-up rock which was 
brought down thousands of years ago 
from Canada by the glaciers. If the 
giaciers had not brought down the 
crushed and ground rock from the 
morth, our corn belt soil would be 
much poorer, and we would probably 
already be compelled to use commer- 
cial fertilizers, as they do in the south. 

If it were not for the glaciers, we 
would have no lakes such as there are 
now in northern Iowa, in Minnesota, 
and in Wisconsin. If it were not for 
the glaciers, northern Iowa and north- 
ern Illinois, instead of being fairly flat, 
would be rough, like southern Iowa. 

The glaciers have a great story to 
tell, if our minds could only think in a 
big enough way to understand it. The 
lifetime of a man is but a day when 
compared with the lifetime of a glacier. 
Glaciers move so slowly that no one 
but a scientist would suspect them of 
doing the wonderful things they have 
im the past. 

Why don’t we have glaciers any 
More? The main reason is that there 
is not enough snow in Canada now, and 
it is not quite cold enough in the sum- 





mer-time. According to the astronom- 
ers, the earth was not quite so close to 
the sun by several million miles one 
hundred thousand years ago. At any 
rate, there was a time when it snowed 
very heavily in Canada, and year after 
year the snow piled up until it was 
several miles deep. And then the pres- 
sure caused the lower layers to become 
ice, and the glacier, following the slope 
of the land, flowed down gradually 
over Minnesota, Iowa and the rest of 
the corn belt. It planed off hills and 
filled up valleys. It destroyed forests 
and compelled the tropical animals 
e{there were elephants thirteen feet 
high, with tusks twenty-four feet long) 
to flee to the south. 

Geologists who have studied the mat- 
ter carefully think that the first glacier 
probably came down over the corn belt 
more than two hundred thousand years 
ago. It melted, and then for many 
thousands of years there was no gla- 
cier. Then about one hundred and 
twenty thousand years ago.  an- 
another glacier came down. This 
glacier which is known as the Kansas, 
melted, and again for thousands of 
years there was no glacier. These first 
two glaciers were probably the only 
ones which reached Missouri, Kansas, 
southern IHinois and southern Fowa. It 
has been about one hundred thousand 
years since a glacier has worked on 
this part of the corn belt, and there 
has since been plenty of time for the 
water to wear deep valleys and leave 
steep hills. About forty thousand 
years ago, another glacier came down. 
Its southern line was in eentra)l Iowa 
and northern filinois. Kt meited, and 
about ten or twenty thousand years 
ago the most recent of all the glaciers 
came down. This last glacier is called 
the Wisconsin glacier. The area cov- 
ered by this glacier forms now the 
black, level corn lands of north central 
Iowa and east central Illinois. It has 
been so many thousands of years since 
the earlier glaciers melted that the 
rock powder which they laid down has 
been covered up with fine particles of 
wind or water laid soil. But the area 
covered by the Wisconsin glacier is 
almost exactly the same now as it was 
soon after the glacier melted. Of 
eourse, plants have grown up and died 
down and made the soil blacker and 
richer. Nevertheless, the general lay 
of the land in north central Iowa and 
east central Illinois is level, just like 
the glacier left it. 

The next time you see a big rock on 
your farm, and wonder how it got there 
—think of the glaciers. One or another 
of the glaciers probably brought it 
down from Canada many thousands of 
years ago. If you notice. parallel 
scratches on rocks, think again of the 
glaciers. A glacier probably scratched 
it as it moved to the south. If in 
southern Iowa, southern Iliinois, Mis- 
souri, or northern Kansas, you come to 
clay outcrops on the hillsides, you 
should think of one of the early gla- 
ciers. The clay is probably the mate- 
rial laid down a hundred thousand 
years or so ago by the Kansas glacier. 
The good soil which in most cases cov- 
ers the clay, has been brought in since 
by the wind. It is hard to believe that 
the wind would lay down several feet 
of this good soil on top of the clay, but 
you must remember that conditions 
then were much different than now, 
and that a hundred thousand years is 
a long time in which things may hap- 
pen. The little ponds and the larger 
lakes in northern Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, are all indicative of glacial 
action. The last glacier melted only 
eight or ten thousand years ago, and 
it left the fine ground rock in a rath- 
er smooth surface that is not yet self- 
draining. Pockets were in many cases 
scooped out by this last glacier, but 
there was no way for these pockets to 
be connected with rivers. Gradually, 
the Wisconsin glaciation is becoming 
self-draining, but unless man heips 
out, there will be many ponds and 
lakes in northern Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin for many thousands of years 
to come. Gravel ridges should make 
you think of the glaciers. The water 
as it flowed out to the side of the 
melting glacier, at a certain rate of 
speed, carried with it gravel. As the 
water began to flow slower, it dropped 
the gravel and made the gravel ridges 
which are common in most parts of the 
corn belt. 

The study of glaciers is very inter- 
esting, but it probably will not be 
practical for you to go into the matter 
very deeply. But if you live in Iowa 
or filinois, you will find it well worth 





Write quick and save 


40% to 


60% on you: 


Fall Building 


If you are going to build this fall, don’t 


Saved $327 
**The barn is a dandy 
and we feel greatly in- 
debted to you. The same 
quality of lumber here would 
cost nearly one half more.** 


Spring Creek Ranch, 
Fallon, Mont. 
June 17, 13. 


fail to send your bill 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck for prices. You can 
save 40% to 60% and get better 
and millwork for your money. 


Buy direct from our six mills 
We control thousands of acres of choice timber in 
Pacific Coast States—alt the cutting, logging and 
manufacturing of lumber and millwork take: 

under one continuous operation, under one over. 


of materials tg 


lumber 


s place 


head expense, effecting a tremendous saving—and 
you get the benefit. 


Five middlemen—wholesal: ag iy commission 


man, salesman and 
you buy of your local dealer. No wonder lumber 
prices are high. 
you 40% to 60% and give you better material, 
Quick delivery—satisfaction guaranteed 


We make shipments withi to 
o- s shinee in 24 to 48 hours after order ts re 


$200 to $300 
**My carpenter thinks 
“my car of lumber the 
best that ever came into 
I saved $200 to 





profits when 
By selling you direct we save 


i coupoa . 
Silos at 40% to 60% saving 


Seattle Silos of one-piece 


clear fir staves andcpatented swing, 


ing doors are the best value on the market. 


over $200 
**You saved me over 


$200. I would advise 

the farmers to buy their 
lumber from the Hewitt- 
Lea-Funck Co. 


S. B. Dillenburg, Nase 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co., 

482 Union Ave. 
= 2 ee ee oo SS ee ae 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co., 482 Union Ave. , Seattle, Wash, 
Send following, quoting prices, delivered my station, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Be sure to write plainly. 


[} Catalog lumber and millwork a) Special Silo folder 


Business 





Pierz, Minn. 
June 17, 13. 


I am planning to build as follows: 


Address 














The 


Modern System 
of Drainage 


To Drain Your 
Wet Lands — 
Quickly At 
Small Cost 


USE 


American 





Drain Heads 





—No Surface Outlet 
—No Engineer 
—No Long Ditches 
—No Big Tile Bills 





For Full Information and Name of 


Dealer Near You, Write 


AMERICAN DRAINAGE CO. 


635 7th St., DUBUQUE, IOWA 








while to send to the Iowa station at 
Ames, asking for Bulletin No. 82, on 
the Soil Areas of Iowa; or to the IIli- 
nois station at Urbana, asking for Bul- 
letin No. 123, on The Fertility in IHi- 
nois Soils, 
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carbon ste! SARYXXXKY) 
lowa Gates Tatarstan 
. cerviceable and ornamental ga 

The filling of this — obo 
oxmratehh odeecomcs in allsizes; pain andl fancy tops. 
eat & Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 
Style at amuch lower price than asked for other 

of its kind. Painted or galvanized. All sizes. 
One pest lumber dealer in your town has these 
tes on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
for booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 
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The grip of the SQUARE DEAL is 

plified every, knot DEAL 
en 

i you want fence that 


will cost you , and last lo 
Stock cannot go through it or undec it, 


Square Deal Fence 


Y has one-piece stay wires - 33 to 
every rod. nears stay wire acts as a post 
ere are many other reaso: ould 
about ‘af rite ay for Brite, tist™ sae — 
y we will sei ‘ou iH Calcula : 
rta its weight in gold—PREI. *30) 


ystone Steel & Wire Co. 


1230tndustrial St. PEORIA, ILL. 
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WOVEN 
WIRE 


Stronger Than Three we 








Filled with solid steel bars instead 
of woven wire. Double automatic 
locks gate, you don’t have to 
it. The whole te raises to swing 
above snowbanke (other gates drag in the snow at 
= _— end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 


b L. GADE, 25 Main St. fowa Falls, lowa 


FARM FENCE 


++ 41 INCHES HIGH 
LT 100 other styles of 
ani _| Farm, Poultry and 
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> Lawn Fencing direct 
‘ at save-the- CENTS) 
rices. OUr}A ROT 


~? from 
ae dealer’s-; 
= large catalog is free. 
——<= KITSELMAN BROS, Box 29¢Muncie, Ind 























Pomeranian Dogs | 
anttlana Ponies of all ff 
Ps ms colors. Write 

T Wants. All of 
He quality as usual. i: j 
' C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaic 
——amaica, Iowa 








Ci ‘ 
rp H COLELE pups, parents natural heel- 
MK nd sood drivers. Priced to sell at once. 
‘X. VOORHIS, Weldon, Iowa, 





POULTRY. 





Rw Comb Rhede Istand Reds and In. 

treeders f Runner Ducks. A few yearling 

LAY MA or sale. Prices reasonable. MRS, HAR- 
ACY, R. 2, Searsboro, Iowa. 





—_ — Brown Leghorns exelusively—farm 
tek “Bei ock, pure white ear lobe. No culls @ 
1 par 509 rg eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
a. ate ‘dner, Russell, Lowa. 


_ SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


from pri 
5, prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $8.00 for 
®tor100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernom, Lowa. ” 

















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
Doultry will be cheerfully answered. 


The Farmer and the Fancier 


The fancier frequently asserts that 
the farmer is indifferent to the possi- 
ble: profit in chickens; he claims that 
the farmer keeps no books, and so does 
not know what his hens are doing. He 
sends jokes to the funny column about 
the farmer who refuses to keep aec- 














| counts because he “isn’t going to be 
| secretary to a hen.” 


The farmer laughs at the fancier, de- 
elaring that he “sits up with his. hens 


while they hatch, and feeds them beef- | 


| my chickens, and what to do for them? 
| We have cut some of them open when 


steak by electric light.” 
The faneftr claims the average farm- 


er keeps mongrels; the farmer claims | 


the fancier’s pure bred chickens are 


| delicate. 


The fact is that neither the farmer 


have the hen as a mutual interest, they 
should be mutual friends. 

The farmer is not indifferent to the 
possibilities in the poultry business. 
The farmer is a business man; when 
a crop appeals to him in terms of cash, 
as does the poultry, he gives it as much 
care as he can afford to; but the farm- 
er can’t always do things as the fancier 
thinks they should be done, because 
many things crowd on the farm. The 


| detail work done by the fancier after 
| his day’s work in the office is over can 


not be undertaken by the farmer, whose 
chores begin where his day’s work in 
the field ends. The farmer can not 
afford dollar results if it costs him a 
dollar and a quarter to get them. Many 
fanciers can and do keep chickens at a 
financial loss and make money in the 
long run by so doing, because the 
chickens give them an outdoor interest 
and save doctor bills. 

When the fancier says the average 
farmer keeps mongrels, he is mistaken. 
The majority of farmers now keep well 
bred chickens or high grade crosses. 
When we say well bred we do not mean 
exhibition bred; farmers often, too, 
raise objections to pure bred chickens 
(synonymous with them for exhibition 
bred), first, that they are delicate; sec- 
ond, that it isn’t worth their while to 
raise exhibition btrds, because they 
couldn’t win if they did show, on ac- 
count of large breeders showing long 
strings of birds. 

Pure.bred chickens are delicate only 
in the sense that rosy cheeked farmers’ 
children are delicate if neglected. Most 
of us have seen pinched, half starved, 
half clad children running out, exposed 
to heat and cold without protection, 
and have thought if our children were 
so exposed they would die—not because 
our children are delicate, but because 
they are accustomed to good food and 
care. 
pure bred chickens accustomed to pure 
bred care might die if left to forage 
for themselves, and roost on fence 
posts, or, worse, in overerowded, un- 
sanitary houses. 

Even if they didn’t show, farmers’ 
wives could afford to grow steck bred 
to exhibition points, for the points in 
the standard were first established for 
utilty reasons. The fine, round breast 
the standard calls for means more than 
beauty of form; it means thick cuts of 
white meat. 

It is true that large breeders do often 
earry off all the prizes with their longer 
strings of birds. Farmers should call 
for a class where each exhibitor is lim- 
ited to one entry, and thus give the 
woman with one or two good birds a 
chance to compete, and get the enthusi- 
asm which will encourage her to con- 
tinue breeding and exhibiting good 
birds. If she loses, she gains as much 
—possibly more—than if she wins, for 
she is sure to ask why. We neéd a 
elass and a day for farmers’ wives, 
and a good judge to explain the quali- 
ties desired in birds of different breeds. 
The State Fair can afford to give us 
Judge Russell or Judge Sheliabarger 
for an extra day, and we hope farm- 
ers’ wives will ask for one of them. 
We need something of the same sys- 
tem the agricultural department prac- 
tiees with the corn growers—three 


Likewise with the chickens—. 





pages of the premium list is devoted to 


| telling breeders how to know a good 
ear of corn when they see it; then the 


requirement is: “All grains and seeds 
must be grown in Iowa, by the ex- 
hibitor.” If such conditions prevailed 
in fair and show, the farmer’s wife 
would be encouraged to exhibit in a 
limit elass, and the poultry industry 


: would be greatly benefited. 


If the farmer’s. wife shows and wins, 
she becomes enthusiastic, she gains an 
ideal, she grows more and better poul- 
try; and the fancier is benefited be- 
cause he will get her custom. As 2@ 
good business investment, the fanciers 
should use their efforts to get a class 
for amateurs, a limit elass in our fairs 
and shows. 


Bowel Trouble In Chickens 


M. A. &. writes: 
“Can you please tell! me what ails 





they die, and they are alf just as fat 
as can be, and their livers seem to 


: have little yellow spots on them, and 
| there are some spots on the intes- 
| tines. 


nor the fancier know as much about | Se" 48 grass, and the droppings are 


| each other as they should. Since they 


The liver of one was just as 


'a yellowish green. Some died when I 
| didn’t knw they were sick. They die 


just now and then.” 

M. A. G. has diagnosed the case him- 
self. The chickens are dying of liver 
trouble, caused by overfeeding, or 
overeating of too fattening foods. The 
birds that die are probably old and 
lazy, and instead of turning their sur- 
plus food to eggs, they turn it to fat, 
and give the liver too much to do. 


When hens get over-fat, it is better 
to market them. They are in the best 
possible condition for the table, and 
will soon either die or “go light.” For 


years we have made @ practice of kill- 
mg the hens which seemed over-fat, 
and showed stained feathers about the 
, Vent. Ocasionally such hens weuld be 
laying, but almost invariably the ova- 
rian organs would show indications of 
disease, and the liver be out of condi- 
tion. Much trouble is avoided by 
marking the chicks each season, and 
| getting rid of the old hens. 


Nux Vomica for Chickens 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I note Subscriber’s cure for gapes 
in a recent issue. I have a cure which 
suits me better. We are troubled here 
with hawks. [ tried nux vomica for 
them, and discevered that we never 
had a case ef gapes during the time 
we were feeding it. I have never been 
able to understand why nux vemica 
would kilt the hawk and not the chick, 
yet we found it so. While I have nev- 
| er seen a hawk die from this feeding, 
r yet it is a fact that when we feed it 
the hawks quit coming; and we have 
| no gapes. 
severe ease of gapes in a two-thirds 
grewn puillet. It got a dose on the 
spot—a piece half the size of a pea. 
If the chicken has gaped once since, I 
haven’t seen it. Nux Vomica is poi- 
son, and should be kept out of reaeh 
of children, and used with great care. 
People should not use either the liver 
or the gizzard from chickens fed with 
it, and I would rather not eat a chick- 
en fed nux vomica for two days after 


the last feed. 
MRS. IRA STEVENS. 





Missouri. 





Remarks: The experience of Mrs. 
Stevens has not been the experience 
of others, several cases of poisoning 
having been reported from feeding the 
nux vomica for crows.—Hditor. 








More About Germozone 










also of mouth, throat, crop and 


water all day on Wednesdays and Sundays. 

LARGE 12 0Z. BOTTLES 50c. NEW 
AT $3.00 EACH, EQUAL TO ELEVEN BOTTL! 
10,000 dealers in the United States. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska, er Los Angeles, Califernia 


I know a man who bought a profitable poultry farm with two thousand 
healthy, laying hens and lost sixteen hundred of them within three months. 
I know another man who bought a 2,500 hen farm, producing regularly 100 
dozen eggs a day, and within sixty days his egg production had dropped to 8 
dozen per day and over 200 hens had died 

It’s easy to keep a healthy her healthy and it’s easy to keep a laying hen laying, but its ruinous 
to. wait until they become sick or until they quit laying before taking preventive measures, 

On both of the above mentioned farms the chickens had been getting Germozone regularly 
twice-a week in the drinking water and Lee’s Egg Maker daily in the food. The new owners ‘‘did 
not believe in feeding medicine to healthy chickens,’ and had their own notions about feeding, not 
realizing that the previous owners had putin many years in finding out exactly what gave the best results, 

One cannot well disinfect the floors, yards, and scratching litter every day, but one can, by use 
of Germozone in the drinking water, produce an antiseptic condition of both feod and drink and 
bowels. Germozone is also the 
Swelled Head, Chicken Pox, Bowel Complaint, Cholera, etc. I 

On our own farm, we would as soon think of omitting food asto omit the Germozone | 


SIZE, ONE GAL. CANS FOR LARGE CONSUMERS 


ied. 


best remedy for Roup, Colds, 


. (Express paid fer $3.50.) Sold by more thar 
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O TROUBLE at all 

to quickly string 

“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 

over hills and through valleys. 

Tt contains no single, separate 
wire. The joints are 

WELDED BY ELECTRICITY 


making xone-piece fabric without the extra weight of waste wire. 
o! i galvanized with pure 
produced anywhere, 


Made of speciahQpen Hearth wire, beavi 
zinc. Strongest and most durable enor 


Thousands who use it say it’s 
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Fence for FIELD, rams, BANOK, Lawn, CHICKEN, PovLTRY AND’ 
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(RUBS in various ornamental patterns 
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Last week we discovered a: 











EQEEWUemobile Expert 





Our experts train you on real automobiles to become a successful Chanf- 
feur, Repairman, Tester, Demonstrator or Salesman. Practical experience 
guaranteed. The next5 weeks’ course starts Oct. 6th, conducted under the 
personal direction of Mr. H. F.Edwards. Write to-day for catalog and full 


information. 


ee SCHOOL OF MOTORING 


ORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address al! inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Learn From the Children 


Some years ago our little girl was 
telling an old lady who had made ref- 
erence to Shakespeare, that she had 
sat on Shakespeare’s grave, and the 
grave was inside a church. 

“You mustn’t tell such stories, or I’ll 
tell your mother,” the old lady rebuked 
her. “Graves are not in churches; you 
just imagine it.” 

Of course I told her the child was 
right. I recounted the incident. We 
were in the Holy Trinity Church, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, standing near the 
tomb of Shakespeare, which is just in 
front and to the right of the pulpit. 
Above, in a niche in the wall, a little 
lower than the window, is the bust of 
the poet, with these lines engraved on 
a tablet: 


























“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake for- 
bear to digg the dust enclosed 
heare. 

Blest be ye man yt spares these 
stones, and curst be he yt moves 
my bones.” 


Two steps the width of the church 
lead up to this section, and an iron rail- 


ing encloses it. On the tomb, which is 
flat with the floor, lay a_ beautiful 
wreath—an American flag was tied to 
it, with the cards of the givers—a par- 
ty of Americans. The child slipped 
under the railing, sat down on the 
tomb, and was enjoying herself with 
the flowers before we noticed her. She 
always remembered the incident, and 
her feelings were hurt because the lady 
would not believe she was telling the 
truth. 

Children’s feelings are often hurt in 
this way. At school, they are taught 
what their parents, possibly, do not 
know; but when they attempt to im- 
part their information, they are re- 
buked until the time may come to some 
when they put their parents down as 
“old fogies,” and take the freshness 
of their enthusiasm over newly ac- 
quired knowledge to strangers. If a 
child can not go to his parents with 
everything, he is apt not to go to them 
with anything. During the early years 
the parents possibly are spared some 
annoyance, their time is less interrupt- 
ed by chat in which they are not great- 
ly interested, but a time will come 
when they will waken to the fact that 
outsiders have the confidence of their 
child, that the child tells them nothing, 
and then comes the heartache. The 
parent who gets along with his or her 
child is the parent who not only loves 
but respects the child—the parent who 
will not dispute the child’s word any 
more than he would dispute that of a 
grown-up. Wonderful things are hap- 
pening every day. No so many years 
ago we would have laughed at the man 
who dared claim that messages could 
be sent without wires. Our grandpar- 
ents would have been startled at the 
sound of a voice singing from a box. 
We know a lady who, when she first 
used the telephone, thinking she might 
be seen, took off her apron every time 
her call came. And it is claimed we 
soon will be able to see the speaker 
at the other end of the line. Our chil- 
dren will learn of new inventions and 
discoveries possibly before we do. In 
order to keep up with them, we must 
co some reading and studying our- 
selves, but better let them think we 
are credulous and will believe every- 
thing they tell us for fun as fact, than 
to doubt the truth of their tales. If we 
visited the schools as often as we 
should, we would be astonished at the 
improvement in the modern school 
books and modern methods of educa- 
tion. If this is not true in your school, 
then the school needs investigating. 





Pastry flour contains a higher per- 
centage of starch than common flour. 
If a recipe calls for pastry flour when 
none is at hand, use corn starch for 
one-third of the flour the recipe calls 
for, and three-fourths flour 





The Big Roast 


Father had dined with a friend one 
day while in the city, and came home 
greatly impressed with the qualify of 
the roast beef. “It wasn’t a stingy 
five-pound roast like we get,” he ex- 
plained. “It must have weighed twelve 
pounds or more. You can’t get a good 
small roast. Sunday we will have the 
same cut, and you can taste roast that 
is roast.” 

So the twelve pound roast was or- 
dered. It was a good rfb roast, boned 
and rolled, and the family found it ex- 
cellent. 

Monday the roast furnished delicious 
cold meat for lunch, and a hot beef pie 
for dinner. Still there was meat on 
the platter, and Tuesday a pint of the 
finely chopped meat, to which had been 
added three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, two of cracker crumbs, and 
enough gravy to moisten, was put in 
buttered ramekins, covered with sea- 
soned mashed potato, and baked for 
lunch. 

“What staying qualities this roast 
has,” father remarked. At dinner time 
the last of the roast came on as an en- 
tree, in the shape of fritters with to- 
mato sauce. There was only a cup of 
the finely cut meat left. To this moth- 














An Unusual Steed. 





er added one cup of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, half a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, half a cup of milk and 
two eggs. She beat the mixture well, 
and fried it like doughnuts, in deep 
fat. 

“That was a good roast all the way 
through—but suppose we try pork to- 
morrow,” father suggested. 





From an Expert 


A gentleman was ielling us of his 
beautiful pansies. His tales of their 
size, beauty of shape and coloring, 
gave us the pansy fever. 

“Will you sell us some?” we asked. 

“No,” he replied. “The red spider 
got in three weeks ago, and destroyed 
every plant I have.” 

“But you will have more next year?” 

“Sure,’ *he said, cheerfully; “I’ve 
hundreds of them started now.” 

Then he told us how he grew his 
pansies. He buys the best seed ob- 
tainable—where he buys is a secret 
which he did not tell. These he sows 
in the hot bed in August, in loose, rich 
soil, covering lightly. He keeps the 
hot bed covered with burlap until the 
plants are up, and about the middle of 
September he transplants them to the 
permanent beds, in rich, mellow soil. 
Here they grow until frost. When the 
ground is frozen hard—and not be- 
fore—he covers them with a good 
mulch and leaves until spring. The 
mulch should not be too heavy. When 
it is time to remove the mulch from 
the strawberries, or when the danger 
of repeated thawing and freezing is 
past, the mulch is removed, and the 
plants are soon ready for sale. 





Social Gatherings In Rural 
. Schools 


Lately, Secretary A. P. Sandles sent 
a list of questions to a number of ru- 
ral school boards. He received 673 
answers. To the question, “How 
many social gatherings were held in 
your schoolhouse outside of school 
hours?” 353 stated that there had 
been none, while 320 stated that at 





least one such meeting had been held. 
Truly, the schoolhouse has not yet be- 
come a social center. Some 617 fa- 
vored the using of the schoolhouse for 
this purpose, which shows public opin- 
ion to be strong enough, but public 
zeal to be lacking. Some 407 out of 
the total number stated that their 
teachers did nothing outside of teach- 
ing to help the community in a social 
and moral way. 


The Record of Cook County, 
Illinois 

Cook county, Illinois, has made a 
record of which it may justly be proud. 
Here is the Cook county plan, and 
Cook county includes Chicago: 

“All one-room schools of Cook coun- 
ty are in five groups, in no one of 
which are there more than twenty-five 
schools. Each group has an expert 
leader in school and country life, who 
has a salary of $2,000, ang is on the 
job 365 days in the year. The school 
is the center, but it is not the circum- 
ference which encircles boy life and 
girl life, home life and farm life, rec- 
reation and aspiration, from Sunday 
morning until Saturday night, from 
January 1st to December 31st. 
such leaders make a great expert team 
for country life uplift in a county. If 
any other county in America approach- 
es this by way of vision and the real- 
ization of the vision, let the wide world 
know of it.’—Journal of Education. 








Some Definitions 


“Will you have a mousse, or would 
you prefer something else?” the city 
cousin asked the country cousin, and 
the country cousin, who had never 
tried a mousse, ordered what she knew 
she liked, plain vanilla ice cream. Ice 
creams masquerade under so many 
different names now that one almost 
needs a list of definitions, such as the 
following: 

Ice Cream.—Frozen cream flavored 
with fruit fiavors. 

Fruit Ice Cream.—Fresh or candied 
fruits frozen in standard cream. 

Bisque.—Ice cream with the addi- 


tions of macaroons, lady fingers, 
marshmallows, grape nuts, or other 
confection. 


Mousse.—Rich whipping cream, with 
syrup of maple, coffee, caramel, choco- 
late, peach, etc. 

Parfait—A rich product made of 
cream, the yolks of fresh eggs, and 
heavy syrups. 

Frozen Pudding.—Very rich parfait, 
highly flavored with spices and wines. 
Nesselrode is the most popular. 

Sherbets.—Made of fruit juices, su- 
gar, whites of eggs, and milk or water. 
Lemon, orange, pineapple, mint, gin- 
ger and grape are favorites. 

Ices.—Heavier than sherbets, 
coarser. 

Souffles—Similar to sherbets, ex- 
cept the whole eggs are used. 

Frappe.—A rich beverage of fruit 
juices, may be partially frozen. 

Neapolitan Brick—A_ three-layer 
combination of any frozen dessert. 


and 





Information Wanted 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Can any of the readers tell me of a 
way to keep large, green cucumbers 
for slicing late in the fall, for about 
corn husking time, or even later, so 
they will be almost fresh? 

INTERESTED. 





A Lesson On Opportunity 


I spent the summer at a farmhouse one 
year, and during the season became quite 
attached to the farmer’s little twin girls. 
There was one thing I noticed about them 
that pleased me very much. Never in all 
my stay did I hear them exclaim: “I don’t 
want to!” 

I spoke to the mother about it, and she 
told me the story between chuckles: 

“They weren't always so good,” she said, 
“but they had a lesson they won’t for- 
get. They were saving up to buy dolls, 
real store dolls, with blue eyes and curly 
blonde hair; the kind that costs a dollar. 
And so one day I told them that I would 
give them a cent a quart for all the 
raspberries they bicked. My! how excited 
those children were! But just as they 
were starting out old Miss Smith came and 
leaned over the fence and called me. She 
wanted somebody to run to the postoffice 
for her with a letter; it was awful impor- 
tant, and I told her one of the girls could 


Five- 





go. But, no ma’am, they a; 

they was too busy pickin’ qn Want to; 
sent Miss Carter’s little eirl Ties. go 7 
And when she come hack ae door, 
gave her a dollar, she was th ‘SS Smith: 
My! but the girls were mader™ Dleaseg, 

Do not think, girls, that doing th 

you don’t want to always has a Vi € thing 
ward. But you yourself know that oe 
are doing right, and there is Oné'e at yoy 
who is watching you anq smiling qo 
Isn’t that payment enough ?—Mare, dow 

Sangster, Jr., in The Christian Hoan m 


Chicken wishbones make 
place cards for the Thanksgi 
Make head and feet of che 
asin ye put a cape of 
around for a dress, and suspe 
from the ribbon bow of se cape Saat 
appropriate verse and th¢ name, “ip 


Very clever 
Ving dinner, 
Wing gum of 
tissue Paper 





Home Prepared Mustard: One. 
spoonful of salt, one-half teastonaed 
pepper, two teaspoonfuls of sugar a 
teaspoonfuls of mustard, one teaspoonful 
each of flour and butter. Mix all wel] “af 
gether and add three-fourths cup of cold 
water. Put on the stove in g posed 
saucepan and cook ten minutes, Stir 
constantly, cool and thin with cider Vine~ 
gar. This recipe will make one glass and 
keep indefinitely.—Mrs. G. P. Maze.’ 











Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each d 
we can devote only a very small space to fash 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra cha 
Fagen pcr png number and give size or age, 
rite plainly and be sure to sign your 
ey 3 sila : ~~ 
ur fashion book, “Every Woman HerO \<" 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the sonnei 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
8]] orders for patterns and pattern books to Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia, 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 6240—Girls’ Dress.—This dainty 
frock is made to slip on over the head; 
it has no other opening. The neck is 
trimmed with a wide collar, and there 8 
a very deep yoke if desired. The patter 
No. 6240, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
years. Medium size requires 3 yards . 
36-inch nergy with % yard of 27-ine 
contrastin oods. } 

No. 6194 Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—This 
skirt can be made with either the ong io 
or regulation waist line. It is cut int : 
pieces. Serge, cheviot or broadcloth ca 
be used to make this skirt. The pas 
No. 6194, is cut in sizes 22 to 30. pg 
waist measure. Medium <a requires 
yards of 36-inch material. BS 
yeNo. 6228 Novel Yoke Waist—The waist 
opens quite low*in front, and the edges 
the opening are trimmed with 4 hands 
notched collar. The sleeves have no bow 
ness at the shoulder, and may be : he 
length or finished, shirt fashion, a t ip 
wrist. The pattern, No. 6228, 18 cium 
sizes 34 to 42 inches hust measure. Me nal 
size reauires 23 yards of 36-inch mater in 

No. 6263—Ladies’ Three-Quarter poy 
Coat—This is the favorite length for 1 
new summer coats. This model 4 ang, 
gether plain, with low cross-over ar 
edged with a shawl collar of contrass 4 
material. The pattern, No. 6263, is ¢ ite 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure: inch 
dium size requires 4% yards of 
material. 
ed to 


The above patterns will be mail nt of 


any address by the Pattern Departme 
this paper on receipt of 10 cents. 
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ent $50,000 to improve my 
cor whe ke them better—lighter— 


Mm “Steels” —ma 
: fortable—cost less and wear 
mote otnan tl the best all-leather work- 


A million workers know my 
—wear them—have worn them 
buy them at full price. I 
e made Pon ge age od 

—never had to—don" ave to 
ag nae OFS But I am, determined to prove 
pollen to you that my “Steels” are 


in Absolute Necessity to Every Man 


airs or more > of my "Steels" — 
ashi Luong p youtwo, pairs OF sizes if you want—for 
you si2 t my risk—for Ten-day FREE try- 


Loe mny “Steels” are best for you. 


| Spent $300,000 to Advertise My “Steels” 
seen my advertisements for years—know 
You've tation—my reliability. Now get acquainted 
poy rept "“Steels’—see how comfortable—light— 
ting -waterptoof—long-wearing. How they 
atall foot troubles and protect your health. 


Send for this FREE BOOK 


‘Steels —tells why they are lighter 

Bs pietes ny S fort able, safe and economical 
pan any other work-shoes—why they outwear 3 to 
han of the best all-leather shoes. Why 
athstein Steels” save your feet—your health— 
urmoney. Why and how andtwhat you gain by 
g direct from the maker. What this Special 


ra offer means to You. 
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GASH IN 





Do you realize that you can dis- 
ard your old stove with advantage and profit? 
Lasts Lon er In construction, workman- 

g ship and design. The Mon- 
archis years ahead of all other ranges. Itis 
madeof malleable iron and steel. Ithas com- 
Less Fu ] plete triple walls—asbestos and 

Cl steel. Full protection against 

damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 
quickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
ork or stove putty toloosen and fall 

out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 

Blast Fire Boxi insureeven heat and full use of 
0 in all the fuel. The polished 

g top never needs blacking. 












£5 Lake Strect, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Expert’s Plans Save 


Furnace Cost and Fue 


ityou buy the Kalamazoo way and let 
ting engineer study your home. 
expert will show you how to keep 
entire house warm and sone, on bliz- 
and keep down 


Buy From Factory-Book Free 


tel all about the Kalamazoo furnace and our PE 
Temarkable plan for direct sale—at animmense ## 
Nooti — Ask us for Furnace Catalog —& 


We make a full line of Spowes, Ranges, Gas 


and Furnaces, We have three Sitslogs j : 
~please ask for the one you want. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. [i 


A Kalamazee ¢: 
ccwet Dect to You 7 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson } 


BY THE EDITOR 





Beas << of Mtoe s sep Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath Sehool Lesson must net be 














by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
He iE IE 1 ai 11 iE 
° that Jeh h th i 
et ovah was the God of salvation 


The lessons of the third quarter cov- 
er a period of a little more than eighty 
years, or from the birth of Moses to 
the organization of Israel as a nation 
in Sinai, in the first year of their resi- 
dence in that district. 

The first lesson tells of the birth of 
Moses, at a time when a royal edict 
condemned every male child to death. 
After hiding him for three months, his 
mother places him in a water-tight 
basket or ark of bulrushes, and puts it 
in the flags on the banks of the river 
Nile. Here he is discovered by a prin- 
cess of the house of Pharaoh, and is 
providentially placed in the care of his 
own mother as nurse. He is adopted 
into the royal family and educated in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 

Lesson two tells of his ineffective ef- 
fort to right the wrongs of one of the 
Hebrews. He was then forty years old, 
and it would appear that he began 
making an investigation of the condi- 
tion of his people under the Egyptian 
government. Angered by the abuses 
of the taskmasters, which the monu- 
ments show us was a common thing 
not only at this time, but long after- 
wards, Moses slew a taskmaster whom 
he saw abusing one of his brethren, 
and committed what in the eyes of the 
Egyptians would be an unpardonable 
sin, in burying him in the sand, thus 
preventing the possibility of embalm- 
ing. Undertaking the next day to set- 
tle a quarrel between two of the Israel- 
ites, he discovered two things: that 
the affair of the day before was known, 
and that his people resented any inter- 
ference in their affairs by one whom 
they considered a stranger or outsider. 
Therefore, at forty years of age, he 
flees from Egypt and naturally goes 
into the peninsula of Sinai. This is 
bounded on the east by the great gorge 
of the Jordan, through which the Dead 
Sea emptied into the Gulf of Akaba, 
now known as the Persian Gulf; on the 
south by the gulf, and on the west by 
the Mediterranean. 

During the time of Abraham, Canaan 
was Babylonian territory, but about 
midway between Abraham and Moses, 
as the tablets show, the country had 
become tributary to Egypt, and the 
fortress of Gezar so remained until the 
time of Solomon; although long before 
that, apparently during the sojourn of 
Israel in the wilderness, Egypt lost con- 
trol of most of Palestine. Through 
this wilderness country, made up of 
mountain peaks, sandy wastes and pas- 
ture lands, passed the three great 
roads that led to the countries north 
and east: Beersheba, Damascus and 
Babylon. 

Here Moses became chief herdsman 
for Jethro, apparently a shiek of one 
of the tribes of the desert, the Ken- 
ites, which always afterwards re- 
mained friendly to Israel. It is sin- 
gular that during the forty years which 
he remained in the wilderness, he 
made no attempt to further relieve the 
distress of his brethren in Egypt. He 
must have known about it, for travel 
was frequent along these great roads, 
and communication between the Arab 
tribes and the outside world was fre- 
quent. It was not until the fortieth 
year of his sojourn there that he saw 
the great vision of his duty, and was 
clothed with the power necessary to 
enable him to discharge this duty. That 
vision came to him in the bush that 
burned with fire and was not consumed 
—the Shekinah, the visible presence of 
God. He was at that time told that the 
Divine Being was the God of salvation 
as well as the God of power. To him 
was revealed the name Jehovah; and 
he was told to go back to Egypt and 
deliver his people. Even then he hes- 
itated, and tried to excuse himself on 
various grounds; but the command 
was imperative, and strength was 
promised him. He started out with his 
wife and two children. On his insist- 
ing that his second son be circum- 
cised (a practice common to the Egyp- 
tians at that time), his wife protested, 
and he sent her back to her father. 

The mission of Moses in Egypt was 
two-fold: first, to reveal to his people 





to Israel and the God of power to 
Egypt, and that His rule extended over 
the entire earth. This was a new doc- 
trine to the people of those ancient 
times, whose gods were regarded as 
local—peculiar to their own people. 
The second thing he was to do was to 
convince Israel that he was the spokes- 
man and representative of Jehovah, his 
credentials being the miraculous pow- 
ers possesed by the rod; and to con- 
vince Egypt that their gods were no 
gods; that Jehovah was supreme over 
all nations, all peoples. Therefore, as 
the representative of Jehovah, he de- 
manded for the Israelites the privilege 
of worshipping God in the wilderness, 
where their peculiar mode of worship 
would give no offense to the Egyptians, 
who regarded the animals sacrificed as 
sacred. 


This request being refused, he in- 
flicted as the servant of God ten 
plagues, the first nine being specific- 
ally aimed at the gods worshipped by 
the Egyptians, and the last the destruc- 
tion of the first-born. Before this last 
plague was fulfilled came the institu- 
tion of the passover, which in itself 
would be most offensive to the Egyp- 
tians, from whom they were to be 
emancipated. To Israel it was to be a 
memorial of the deliverance about to 
be accomplished, and to be observed 
as a perpetual memorial so long as 
Israel existed as a nation, and then to 
be merged into the Christian ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


Lesson seven tells of the crossing of 
the Red Sea, apparently somewhere 
near its upper end, which is now called 
Suez, at a place where, when the tide 
is in, it may be waded, and when the 
tide is out, it is simply a mass of soft 
sand. Moses apparently chose this 
place because of the wall north of them 
guarded by the two fortresses, Python 
and Rameses. The journey through the 
wilderness was by well-known paths 
or roads. They were not permitted to 
take the short road to Beersheba, that 
ran some fifty to a hundred miles east 
of the Mediterranean, the reason given 
being that they were not yet prepared 
for the struggle that must follow, and 
would lose heart. They were taking 
the only road possible with herds and 
flocks. 

The singular thing is that the ac- 
count that is given in Exodus is the 
best guide-book to that country. For 
the bitter waters of Marah are bitter 
yet; and the palm groves of Edom with 
the waters that supply them are there 
to this day. Passing first south, then 
skirting the Red Sea, they came to a 
point where the old road passes 


through this Sinaitic group. The chil- | 


dren of Israel became discouraged; 
their food was gone, and beyond them 
were three days of wilderness country. 
Here occurred the murmurings, and 
the supply of manna, which continued 
from that to the end of their journey, 
or nearly forty years; and the quails, 
which came then, as they come now at 
certain seasons of the year, flying over 
the Persian gulf, flying low because of 
the high winds. Before they reached 
the end of this desert tract, they found 
to their surprise that the great oasis, 
now called the oasis of Feiran, which 
skirts Mount Serbol, one of the Sinai 
group, was in the hands of the Amele- 
kites, who disputed their passage from 
in front and cut off their stragglers 
from behind. Here comes the miracu- 
lous supply of water through the smit- 
ing of the rock, the battle of Amalek, 
with victory for Israel, and possibly 
three weeks of rest in this oasis. Here 
came the visit of Jethro, his father-in- 
law, with the wife of Moses and his 
two sons. 

Here occurred the civil organization 
so far as the settlement of disputes is 
concerned, preliminary to the more 
perfect organization which took place 
a few days afterwards in front of Sinai, 
one of the mountains of Horeb. Here 
Moses was called up into the mountain 
to receive instructions, laying down the 
conditions under which Israel would Be 
the people of Jehovah, and presenting 
a summary of the principles underlying 
all just government, which we now 












have in the Ten Commandments. We 
are told of the submission of these con- 
ditions to an assembly of the elders for 
rejection or adoption, and their final 
adoption accompanied by such a mani- 
festation of supernatural power as 
should convince Israel that Moses was 
not only their deliverer, but their law- 
giver and ruler, speaking as the mouth- 
piece of Jehovah. 

Then follow the Ten Commandments 
—in lessons ten and eleven—the great 
fundamental principles of righteous: 
ness applying to all nations in all ages. 
In lesson twelve we have an account 
of the great rebellion of a great portion 
of the assembly while Moses and Josh- 
ua are in the mount receiving the civil 
laws and statutes, and the description 
of the tabernacle for worship, in short, 
while receiving instructions from Je- 
hovah. A spirit of great dejection had 
settled upon the camp. They were in 
the wilderness. Moses, their leader, 
was gone. Joshua, the great captain, 
was gone. No one knew when they 
should return, if ever. So it was pro- 
posed to make a symbol of the unseen 
God, and under its guidance go back to 
Egypt. Moses and Joshua heard the 
noise of their shouting as they came 
down from the mountain, and Moses in 
his anger cast down the tables out of 
his hands, breaking them. The punish- 
ment for this rebellion was severe— 
those who had remained faithful to 
Jehovah executing vengeance upon the 
rebels. 

There is a great deal of human na- 
ture in the story. As we read it over, 
we sincerely believe that, had we been 
in the place of the Israelites, we would 
certainly have avoided their grievous 
mistakes and their rebellions. Let us 
not be too sure about that; and let us 
ask ourselves whether, in our Own 
lives, we have not at times, and under 
much less stress of temptation, done 
things which showed the same lack of 
faith, and which have brought upon us, 
as we afterwards see, the chastise- 
ments of the Almighty. Let us also 
remember that their light is to ours 
only as.dawn to the noonday; and that 
our responsibility is proportionate to 
the light which in the providence of 
God we enjoy. 








HEATING i COOKING 
APPLIANCES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sold by 
first-class Dealers 
Everywhere 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY 


OETROIT CHICAGO 





INSTALL YOUR OWN 
= Water Works 


Hot and cold = water for 
install $37.60. Easily in- 
e comforts of life! 


“Big Free Catal og 


Dig nats a vedas fi 
_— price Ca FREE. Shows 
~ A. in Pumps, 
Windmills, “ond ev hing heoen 
in Plumbing Goods direct at manu- 
facturers prices. 
MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., 
1723 So. 6th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Running Water 
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temperature Winter or Sum- aes 
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Do Your 


Shelling 
| Grinding 
Silo Filling 


and run any power-driven machine 
on your place (same as Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Irving and hundreds of others 
are doing) with a 4cycle 2 cylinder 
6 to 8 horsepower 


Farm Cushman 
Gasoline Engine 


Easily moved to where the work is. Our new 
throttle governor means economy in gasoline, 
whether in cold Canada or hot Texas. 
“I saw my wood with it. Irun an 8-inch grinder 
with it. I have put in a line shaft and run the 
churn, washing machine and cream separator 
(Alex Irving, Vermilion, Alberta).”” 
“T use it to run a washing machine, churn, separa- 
tor, dynamo for lights, pumping, grain elevator, 
ensilage cutting, grindstone (Ellie Clark, 
Temple, Texas).” 

Write for catalog and ‘‘Free Trial’’ offer. 
CUSBMAN MOTOR WORKS 2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb 










Aliso : rz) 1, This 

4H.P. fe i Hid B to 
engine 
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Pay No Mor 


| > « e 
Mbirlimadiacoee wey 
Get my latest Reduced Factory Prices, and 
my great new Free Book before you buy any en- 
gine. Be your own dealer, and make all middle- 
men’s profits. I quote you direct, underall other 
good engines and save you half the usual prices, 


GASOLINE,GAS, AND KEROSENE 
64 styles and sizes, 14 to 40 H.P. Standard for 
27 years. Recommended by usersinall partsof tho 
world. Use kerosene and other low grade fuels, 
besides gasoline and gas. Cheaper power. No 
watching No Cranking to Start. Electricappa- 
ratus insures easy starting. Continuousrunning, 
summer or winter, day and night, if necessary. 


New Book FREE by Return Mail. 


ED. H. WITTE, WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 
1538 Oakland Avenue, 





A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
pliant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and leaves @ loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
Ssections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 


ge 

THESE WHEELS ARE THE 

: SECRET OF OUR 
= SUCCESS. 


monials from many farmers prov- 

ing what it will do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops. 

lt contains valuable information on how to prepare 

the soil for better results. Send for this circular to- 
y, whether you want to buy or not. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 
Hastings, Nebr. 





===, J-M ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


Made of Asbestos and Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 
all mineral, Contains nothing to deteriorate. Never 
needs coating, mtg or other protection. Cheap- 
est-per-year roofing. Gives perfect fire protection. 

Write for Book No, 29 


BS 
H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York and All Large Cities 











MADE FOR 
HARD USE 
Wood Mills Are Best, Engines 
Are Simple. Feed Grinders, Saw 
Frames, Steel Tanks. Cata- 


Pump-Grind-Saw 


ont 






Pe M 
Est. 1860, 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind, © 








A Farm Clean-Up Day 


Why not a “farm clean-up day’? W. 
L. Nelson, assistant secretary of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
raises the question, and says: 

“Town clean-up days have become 
common, and have proved most effect- 
ive in promoting pride and cleanliness. 
Why not, then, a clean-up day in the 
country? All the empty tin cans are 
not in town—but most of them ought 
to be. 

“While Missouri farms compare fa- 
vorably in point of cleanliness, beauty 
and order with those of any state, 
there are many farms that need clean- 
ing up. It may be that the woodpile 
has had the ‘creeps,’ and spread over 
most of the lot; that the barnyard is 





possible, each individual farmer may 
have his own clean-up day. Wherever 
the movement is started, it is sure to 
spread. What are some of the things 
a farm clean-up day would do? Let’s 
see: 


“It would promote pride in the home 
place, and might result in thousands of 
country-born boys and girls remaining 
on the farm. God intended that in the 
country there should be beauty and 
cleanliness, and in the hearts of our 
children be implanted a desire for such 
things. 

“It would have its influence on the 
lives of our children. ‘Boys and girls 
absorb environment.’ Slovenliness is 
contagious. In time we come to look 
like the place where we live. 

“It would teach us a valuable lesson 
in economy by calling our attention to 

















Angus Breeding Matron. 
(Photo by courtesy of J. k. Horswell, Estherville, Iowa.) 


such as to suggest that various old ve- 
hicles and farm implements had from 
time to time taken sudden fright and 
ran into the corners with others of 
their kind; that somewhere, not far 
from the house, is a ‘morgue,’ where 
old shoes and rags and almost every- 
thing else has been piled, ‘just to get 
them out of the way,’ or that there are 
ill-smelling, disease-breeding, and fly- 
brooding outhouses and lots that need 
attention. 

There are so many things we could 
do on a farm clean-up day. Buggies, 
wagons and cultivators are expensive. 
Still we would better, after we have 
saved all the old iron that is salable or 
usable in discarded stuff of this kind, 
use it to stop gullies or for wood and 
kindling, rather than to keep it just for 
the sake of its society, or as a monu- 
ment—often to our neglect. If in the 
spring or summer, there is always 
whitewashing to do, or maybe there is 
a weed patch which if left uncut may 
seed many an acre; and in the fall 
prove a menace to health. Has the 
good wife grown tired of trying to 
patch up the fence around the flowers? 
If so, attend to this on clean-up day. It 
may be possible for her to get more 
pleasure from flowers that require but 
a few hours’ work than from anything 
that the money that could be earned 
during the same time would purchase. 
If there is a gate that needs fixing up, 
fix it on clean-up day. If the roadside 
along your farm needs mowing, mow it 
on clean-up day. If stable, hen-house, 
pig-pen or privy needs cleaning, do it 
on clean-up day. Just now one appro- 
priate way of observing a farm clean- 
up day would be by making a start at 
cleaning out some empty well, cistern 
or pond. In short, do those things 
about the place that need most to be 
done—do whatsoever your hand finds 
to do. Then see to it that following a 
faithful observance of clean-up day, 
your farm name is placed on or near 
the front gate. Show your pride in 
your place and your profession. 

Who would proclaim a farm clean-up 
day? The governor of the state or the 
members of the county court might ask 
that such a day be observed. Perhaps 
the county farm adviser or county su- 
perintendent of schools might get the 
farmers of the county interested in a 
movement of this kind. A country 
school teacher might enlist the farm- 
ers of his district in a farm clean-up 
day, limited to the one district, or the 
pastor of a country church might get 
such a movement started among those 
who make up his congregation. Fin- 
ally, if a concerted movement is im- 





discarded farm implements and ma- 
chinery, some of which we might have 
been using yet, had it been properly 
housed, oiled and painted. : 

“It would mean that many little jobs 
of the ‘until-I-get-time’ kind would be 
attended to without further delay and 
vexation. 

“It would result in burning of refuse 
and rubbish, the cutting of weeds, per- 
haps the draining of some stagnant 
pool, the cleaning of outhouses, pig- 
pens or stables—in short, fewer flies, 





less typhoid, better 
family. 

“It would impress y 
of order and cleanliness. are value 
had put the farmstead in go ace We 
we would try to keep it go ss shape, 

It would insure an actual 
dollars and cents, by gettin oe 
chinery in shelter, and fixin S all ta. 
things which if neglected < gaa 
be ‘gone to rack.’ Ould toon 

“It would mean the gathay 
loose boards, some vith <P et 
nails in them, and might ean at 
saving of a horse from injury: ond the 
is of vastly. more importance. th, a 
ing of some member of the family 
lockjaw, blood poison, or perha i 
death. wags 


“It would enable us to eet ¥ 

= - US tO get r 
harbors and insect breeding viata 
get ready to grow a big Crop next y 7 
and to save it. _ 

“It would make the farm 

. sd zs . np {| 
best place in which to live—g still bee 
ter place.” . 


Good Colt Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have you 
how to feed a ‘bunch of weasbiaeaian 
colts, in order to secure the best Te 
sults. I have alfalfa pasture, blue 
grass and white clover. My idea of a 
grain ration would be one-half oats 
one-fourth cracked corn and one-fourth 
bran, together with a little stock foog 
I have alfalfa, clover and wild hay, 
My idea is to run these colts on alfalta 
pasture, with alfalfa hay to run to, and 
about all the grain of the above mix. 
ture they will clean up nicely, If you 
have any better suggestion, I would be 
glad to know it.” 

If these colts are fed as our corre 
spondent suggests, they should do fine. 
ly. The alfalfa hay, bran and oats all 
furnish an abundance of bone and mus- 
cle building materials. In fact, there 
is just a little too much muscle build. 
ing material in the ration for the most 
economical results. Instead of a mix 
ture of two parts of oats, one part of 
cracked corn and one part of bran, we 
should think our correspondent would 
get just as good and slightly cheaper 
results from equal parts of corn, bran 
and oats. Our correspondent is plan- 
ning on feeding what is practically a 
ideal ration, and we would be glad to 
hear from him later as to the results, 


health for the farm 
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When it comes to quick, easy cleaning 
of milk cans, pans, pails, cream sepa- 
rators and churns, 


NOTHING DOES THE WORK 
SO THOROUGHLY 


as Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Wooden benches, tables and shelves 
are quickly freed of milk stains, grease 
and cream clots. 
MAKES EVERYTHING SWEET 
AND SANITARY 
No hard rubbing nor tedious 
scrubbing. 
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Many Other Uses and Directions on 
Large Sifter Can—10c 


DON’T BE WITHOUT IT 
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Fish Brand 
Reflex 
Slicker NM 


s» proof, but & 
rt-giving 
— com that will 
otect you through thick 
red thin io the wettest weather. 


$3.00 eaters, 


We print plainly on every label 7 








SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
and we mean it 

gOWER's Identified 618 
b tit? A. J. Tower Co. 
F % mark BOSTON 
z Catalog Tower Canadian 
LisH BRAND free Limited, Toronto 











Hoops to Tighten 
A>. No Wood to Shrink. 


Ne trouble to erect and 
no expense to maintain. The 
only silo that is built 
throughout of materials that 
are unchanging and perma- 
ij nent. Rust-proof, rot-proof, 
“4 frost-proof, acid-proof, time- 

§ proof and fool-proof- Wind. 
fire and lightning cannot 
4 affect the 


AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


SILQ 


Absolutely air-tight and smooth on the 
inside. Doors open inward. Roof with 
ventilator scuttle door and railing in- 
duded in price of silo; also ladder and 
chute for silage. No extras to pay for. 
Quickly erected. A wrench is the only 
tool you need. The ‘‘American" cures 
and keeps silage perfectly. No more 
mildew. No seepage or leakage. No loss of 
succulence. Write today for catalog C. 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. Middletown, O. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! ie a= 


Buys the New Butter- 
fly Jr. No.1. Light running; 
easy cleaning, close skime- 


ming, durable. Guaranteed 

a lifeti 9% qts. 

per hour. Made also in four 

larger sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. BMG 
$0 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cost 

an 
itsaves incream. Postal brit 
alog folder and ‘‘direct-from- 
buy from the manufacturer 
ALB. 


AUGH-DOVER Co. | 
2278 Marshal! Bivd. CHICAGO 
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BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
leago Lincoln, Neb Des Moines, Ia. 
Dubuq a. 
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ECONOMY STEEL SILO ROOF 
No silo is complete without it. 
For Round Silos--wood, cement, 
hollow tile, brick or concrete. 

wy st and Lightning of. 
TS MIMES SLO & MG, CO., 538 NEW YORK AVE., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Winton 
Seed Corn 
Rack 


"hose rack that is designed to be used 
Connection with a seed corn tester. 
.4de in 1000-ear, 1600-ear, 2400-ear 


es, Special sizes made to order. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
Send for descriptive folder. 


CRENSHAW MFG. COMPANY 
el, lowa 
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ee 
GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed. 
Write for samples 
and prices. 
J. JACOBSON 
.... ia Formoso, Kas. 





SWEET szuD. Large bienntal cultivated variety, 
CLOVER ety ‘ay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
Tcular how to grow it sent free on re- 

auest, E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 


LUM a E FRR] Enormous saving in buying 
for estimate, ae aa. Sond int a 

— am bor Ge “eLumberCo,, Tacoma, ‘Wash. 

“a mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
8 to advertisers, 

















THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning 
Management wii: be cheerfully answered. 


























Loosening Silo Hoops In the 
Fall 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me if it is necessary to 
loosen the hoops on the silo if they 
have been kept tight in the summer. 
Some say the silo will burst if they 
are not loosened.” 

We referred this matter to a number 
of silo companies. The Des Moines 
Silo Company writes: 

“We think it advisable to loosen the 
hoops when silos are filled, and unless 
they are loosened, the pressure is liable 
to crush the staves together, so that 
when the silo is empty the shrinkage 
will be greater than it would be had 
the hoops been loose. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, the silos are neglected, and the 
hoops become very loose when they 
are empty, and it is not necessary in 
those cases to loosen them. Farmers 
are prone to neglect their silos when 
they are empty, and then when they 
have trouble, they almost invariably 
blame the silos for their neglect. The 
writer has twelve silos in use, and we 
keep the hoops tight when the silos are 
empty and we loosen them when they 
are filled. The job is a short one, and 
saves a lot of trouble and expense. We 
do not know of any stave silos bursting 
on account of the hoops not being loos- 
ened.” 

The representative of the Western 
Silo Company states that it is advis- 
able to loosen hoops which have been 
tightened during the summer. If the 
hoops are not loosened in the fall, he 


thinks there is danger of buckling, but 


no likelihood of bursting if the silo is- 


first class. 

Tee Indiana Silo Company writes: 

“We advise our customers to keep 
the hoops on their stave silos tight- 
ened during the dry season, just 
enough to hold the tongue and groove 
in their proper place. If they do this, 
they are not required to loosen the 
hoops again after filling. Care must 
be taken that they do not tighten them 
as tight as they can be drawn, because 
they must remember that a silo is 
nothing more than a large barrel, and 
if the hoops are too tight, they would 
have to be loosened again before fill- 





The Escutcheon In Dairy Cow 
Judging 

The growth of hair on the back of 

the udder and extending upward along 

the thighs is known as the escutcheon. 

In the old days farmers believed “hat 

the size and shape of the escutcheon 


determired the value of the cow. A 
Frenchman by the name of Guenon, 
sixty years ago worked out a complete 
theory of the way to pick out cows by 
the escutcheon. The book he pub- 
lished had such influence that to this 
day many dairy judges still pay atten- 
tion to the escutcheon. During the last 
twenty-five years scientific men gen- 
erally have felt that the escutcheon 
has very little to do with the milk pro- 
ducing capacity of a cow. Yet, strange 
to say, no one has gone definitely to 
work to prove or disprove Guenon’s 
theory until recent years. In Bulletin 
No. 170, of the Vermont station, an ac- 
count is given of a study made of fifty- 
eight cows, on which complete records 
were kept. Their escutcheons were ex- 
amined carefully, and their size and 
shape compared with the milk yield. 
After a careful study of the whole mat- 
ter, it was concluded that the escutch- 
eon has practically nothing to do with 
the milk flow. Some very good cows 
have poor escutcheons, and vice versa. 





Dairy Ration 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me what is the best feed 


to use in connection with clover hay 
and silage for milk cows.” 


For cows of large capacity, such as 


high 





pounds you get. 


and cows are old in lactation. 


saving machine. . 


ahead. 


‘ ally pay for itself. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


With Butter 
at the present 


every ounce 
of cream counts 


Cream is more that ever a very valuable commodity these days, 
and it is doubly important that not a drop be wasted or lost. 


If you are still using the “‘gravity’’ setting method you are 
losing a pound of butter-fat in the skim-milk for every four or five 


The advantages of the DE LAVAL over inferior cream sepa- 
rators at all times are greatest at the season when milk is often cool 


A DE LAVAL 
Will Save Its Cost by Spring 


Then why put off any longer the purchase of this great money 
Put it in now and let it save it own cost during 
the Fall and Winter and by next Spring you will be just as much 


Even if you have only a few cows in milk you can buy a DE 
LAVAL now and save its cost by Spring, and you can buy a DE’ 
LAVAL machine for cash or on such liberal terms that it will actu- 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


price 


SEATTLE 
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CARPENTRY 


‘““SHORT CUTS TO GOOD 
CARPENTRY ON THE 
FARM” is the title of a 


New, Free Book 
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=| CEILING 
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Cypress 
Mfr’s Ass’n. 
Hibernia Bank 
Blidg., 

New Orleans, La. 








showing twelve (12) hard jobs 
in house and barn construction 
and telling how to make them 
dead easy. 


“handy with tools” should get this 48-page 
book, because it has real educational value 
along lines of practical utility. 
of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, and 
like its companion volumes is authoritative. 
There are 14 condensed and practical chapters 
on framing—100n house work, and 4 on barn 
work — with detail drawings and plain and 
ee text explaining theoperations 
in full. 
Then there is an instructive chapter on lumber, 
telling you which is best for certain kinds of work. 


WE WANT THIS COUPON 


< ar cheerfully. If 
. you want the Iso. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass'n. 
<| WALL PLATE, Pooks = Ae 101 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
LLL Please send me Vol. 36, Cy- 
U press Pocket Library, being the 
book entitled “Short Cuts to 
Good Carpentry on the Farm” 
—FREE. 
Southern 





Every man and boy who is at all 


It is Volume 36 


And the book is free for the asking. 























the larger Holsteins and milking 
Short-horns, a ration of clover hay 
and silage alone is often satisfactory. 
But if the largest milk flow is to be 
produced, some grain must be fed. 
Where clover hay and silage make up 
the roughage ration, a grain mixture 
of five parts corn meal, one part cot- 
tonseed meal, one part oil meal, and 
one part of either bran or oats is ex- 
cellent. A slightly cheaper ration than 
this might be devised, but since our 
correspondent does not give feed 
prices, we will not attempt to formu- 
late it. We would aim to feed about 
one pound of grain mixture to each 
—- or four pounds of milk produced 
a y. 





T PAYS to have a Howe 

Scale---guaranteed kind—-backed 

with sixty years reputation—they are the standard scale 
of America today. 

HOWE BALL BEARING SCALES 
Steel Frames, “Best’’ Pitless Scales 
Write for catalogue and prices-—-and ask for booklet 196. 

You want it if you weigh. Write today. 
THE HOWE SCALE Co. 


| 1325 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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VACCINATE | 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


= EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 





Tm 
as a preventive of hog cholera—as a 
disinfectant — as a water softener 
for making soap — 


The Standard for Half a Century 


is a household necessity 
for cleaning purposes. 
. It cleans anything and 
vf\ everything like manic, 


\ without scouring oes 

its work with lesslabor than 

any other d cleanser 

! onthe market. It is, without 
question, best for cleaning 


' Bath Room Fixtures 
— Kitchen Utensils 
° — — Pans or 


| — Windows. 


Lewis’ Lye— the purity 
and full strength of 
which is guaranteed— 
is the onlylye madeand 
marketed by manufac- 
turing chemists. Book- 
let describing the many 
uses of Lewis’ Lye, 
mailed free on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA : 
SALT MFG. COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 





LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackieg Pills. Low- 
priced, always fresh and reliable, they 
are used by over 80 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia and Western stockmen, because 
they protect where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge Blackleg Pills.....$1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills 4.00 
Cutter’s Biackleg Pill injector.. 1.50 

Pills may be used in any injector, 
but Cutter’s is simplest, strongest and 
easiest to use. 

Every package dated, unused pills returnable for 
free exchange for fresh after date on package. Do 
not use old vaccine, or of uncertain age (ours or any 
other) as it affords less protection than fresh. 

Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p.ct.; 500 doses, 20 p.ct. 

Tnsist on Cutter’s. If druggist doesn’t stock, order from 
Laboratory, giving address plainly. We prepay charges 
and ship promptly. Send personal check or M. O. 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY, BERKELEY, CAL. 

OR CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO * Sere 
for 
MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
Srom diseased eyes. 
_ “Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
10 REMEDY ASS'N., 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chi nei 
































| Veterinary Queries 
COLIC IN HORSES. 


Among the numerous ailments to which 
horseflesh is heir, the so-called colics are 
probably the most common at this season 
of the year. The term colic has long 
been used to designate an abdominal pain 
caused by some disturbance of the stom- 
ach or intestines, and as these organs are 
quite complicated in the horse, it is ob- 
vious that the word does not signify any 
special disease. Many stockmen are.prone 
to think that all colics are alike, and may 
conclude that because one horse recovers 
from an attack without treatment, all 
other cases have a like chance. This, 
however, is not the case, as the severity 
of an attack depends largely on the vari- 
ety of colic and usually requires an ex- 
perienced man to make a differentiation. 

The common cause of colic at this sea- 
son of the year is the*sudden change from 
old to new hay. This is so relished by the 
animal that the stomach becomes over- 
loaded, causing a fermentation and re- 
sulting in a distention of the stomach or 
intestines, or both, by gas. This type of 
colic is one of the most dangerous and 
rapidly fatal forms of the disease known. 
The construction of the stomach and in- 
testines is such that once distended it is 
impossible for the accumulated gas to es- 
cape unless it is aided either by the intro- 
duction of a tomach tube or trocar. 

It is well to keep in mind that horses 
are apt to overload on new hay, and every 
feeder should be very cautious and give 
only a small amount at a time until the 
animals become accustomed to the change. 
It is also well to give every horse that re- 
ceives dry feed a bran mash, either wet or 
dry, containing a handful of linseed meal 
and a little salt, at least twice weekly. 
Such slight precautions when neglected 
often result in the loss of a valuable ani- 
mal. 

The symptoms of colic are no doubt fa- 
miliar to all horse owners, although the 
symptoms differ somewhat with the vari- 
ous forms of the disease, and they may 
be summed up as follows: Pain, which 
may come suddenly or gradually. If in 
harness, the horse goes ‘‘short,” gives way 
in the hind-quarters, stops, becomes rest- 
less, paw the ground and stamps, shakes 
himelf, and can be prevented only with 
difficulty from lying down. Later on, he 
often totters, groans, kicks with the hind 
legs at the abdomen, looks around at his 
hind-quarters, whisks his tail, stands over 
at the knees, arches his back, stretches 
the head and neck, and places the hind 
feet under the body. As a rule, the ani- 
mal lies down very carefully and slowly, 
or makes attempts to lie down, but some- 
times may throw himself recklessly on the 
ground. He may lie still or roll and kick 
violently. He may sweat profusely and 
bloat, and die within four or five hours 
from the outset. 

During the onset of an attack of colic, it 
is well to give one quart of raw linseed 
oil, to which has been added one ounce 
of spirits of turpentine and two drams of 
fluid extract of nux vomica. Feed should 
be entirely withheld for at least twenty- 
four hours, but allow plenty of water. If 
bloat is excessive, it should be promptly 
relieved with a trocar By an experienced 
hand.—J. W. Kalkus, Washington Experi- 
ment Station. 





A STUNTED COLT. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“My uncle has a slightly stunted two- 
year-old mare colt. What would you feed 
her to bring her out of her ‘stuntedness’? 
I should appreciate any information I 
could get on this subject.” 

First we must be sure that this colt 
has palatable food in which there is plen- 
ty of muscle builder. If good quality clo- 
ver or alfalfa hay, which is not moldy or 
dusty, can be had, we would use it for 
roughage. For grain feed we would de- 
pend mostly on a mixture of equal parts 
of ear corn and oats. In addition we 
would give each day a couple of pounds 
of bran and a pound of oil meal. If the 
mare colt is stunted because of poor feed, 
such a ration should make her grow. 

Possibly this colt was born wrong, and 
there is no chance of her ever developing 
into anything. Perhaps she is afflicted 
with sickness of some sort. Maybe worms 
are causing part of the “‘stuntednes.” If 
signs of worms are seen in the manure, 
it would be well to give a worm ball made 
by mixing one dram of Barbadoes aloes, 
two drams of powdered sulphate of iron, 
twelve grains of santonin, three drams of 
linseed flour, and soft soap enough to 
make a ball. It may be that a tonic will 
do this colt some good. A good dose of 
horse tonic is made by mixing one dram 
of powdered sulphate of iron, one-half 
dram of powdered nux vomica, one dram 
of powdered aniseed, and one dram of 
powdered licorice root. 


Don’t Wait Until Hogs Are Sie, 
Feed Merry War Powdered Lye NOW 
Bs 


a SE EE eee ee ees ce 
Epidemics of hog sickness nearly always 
ing. And when an epidemic breaks out—it's atl ove ae 
@ lot of worthless carcasses! Your pork profits, Mr Fa 
too big a part of your income for you to take chances with” are 
can Insure your pork profits by beginning right now You 
yourhogs regularly twice each daya small quantity of mnie’ 
WAR POWDERED LYE mixed with their rations oe oeeY 
ing water. Full directions on every can, T drink. 
s. 
Has Saved The Lives of Thousands of Hogs | 
It imsures your hogs against cholera, it quickly destro 
hog worms, makes hogs fat, sleek, healthy—puts them in pies ' 


t warn. 
ut burning 


condition and enormously increases pork 
walt until your hogs begin to cough, anoon around and ptt 
\ eirfeed. Begin feeding them 
LYE now—and be on the safe side. = POWDERED 


Don’t Experiment—There Are No Substitutes 
Don’t be persuaded to try an ordinary, old-fashioned lye as a Possib 
ventive of hog cholera. At best, it would be a doubtful, perhaps a dange 
experiment. MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE will not hurt your hogs Thee 
specially prepared lye that is safe to feed to hogs as directed on every cane 
RY WAR POWDE . 


le pre. 


there are no substitutes. MER RED LYE is not only. and 
insurance against cholera, but it is also the best hog fattener, and all ’round condition 
the world has ever known. 


10c A Can At All Dealers 


‘MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE is for sale at most dealers, 10c per can (120 | 


er 


feeds). It is convenient to buy in case lots—4 dozen cans $4.80. Costs only Se 
hog, per month, to feed regularly—by far the best and much the cheapest ho on 
surance you can buy. If your grocers, druggists or feed dealers can’t supply s 
write us stating theirnames. We willsee that youare supplied, also send you FRE 
a valuable booklet, “How To Get The Biggest Profits From Hog Raising,” 


Order direct from us in case lots—4 
dozen cans $4.80—if dealers won’t 
supply you. 


_ Merry War LyeHog" 


E. MYERS LYE COMPANY, 
Oh St. Louis, Mo. 

















$600 to $990 gives you a Wadsworth light general 
utility tractor suitable for your farm—large or small. 
Tested and proved in actual farm work. Will go any- 
where horses can, and do many times as much work. 
Light weighi—does not pack soil, sink into soft 
ground, or injure roads like heavy machines. Never 
getstired. Eatsonly whenatwork. Best and cheap- 
est power for plowing, harrowing, disking, harvesting, 
haying, building roads, logging, spreading manure, 
hauling produce to market and dcing other horse-killing jobs. 
Better than stationary and portable engines for operating 
threshers, ensilage cutters, feed grinders, pumps, w 
saws, electric light plants and other machinery requiring 
power. Reduces cost by doing more work with less help. 


Get the Book of Tractors—Free 


Learn how Wadsworth Tractors operate on 
kerosene, which is cheaper, safer and gives 
more power per gallon than gasoline. How 
they also operate on gasoline or distillate, 
so you don’t have to rely on one fuel. 
How any boy old enough to trust witha 
team can handle any Wadsworth Trac- 
tor. Handiest tractor ever built; 
made better than they have to be. 

A sure investment for any farm- 
er. Six sizes—6 to 18 h. p. 

Our free booklet tells the 

whole story—send for it today. 


Detroit Engine Works 
1026 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 











Concrete 
Corn Crib 
Supports 


- Experts Prove Lehigh Best 


Save your corn from mice. Build the foundation of your corn-crib 

with concrete. Lasts forever and no repairs ever needed. But choose 

thecement wisely because goodconcrete work dependson the quality of the cement. 
Specify Lehigh—the same as experts Send for Book 


and contractors do — and - , . 
you take no that shows pictures, plans, directions 


chances. Innumerable tests wil 4 5 . 
Lehigh high in tensile pela gle ca and specifications for over 30 practical 
ways uniform incolor. Itisbeyond ques- | US¢S of concrete on the farm. “The 
tion the cement for any and all farm uses— Modern Farmer” is one of the most 
houses, barns, silos, corn-crib foundations, | valuable books on concrete ever 
steps, walks, fence posts, hogand poultry houses, {| published. Send for it today. 
watering troughs, etc, Address : 107 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO., =:°gsmszco Buco 
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LEHIGH cement 
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VEN if your horse has been afflict- 
ed quite a long time, 
EAR-EYE 

fs the best remedy for Moon Blind- 

ness (Ophthalmia), Cataract, Pinkeye, 

etc. Sold under a Satisfaction or 

Money Back Guarantee, $2 prepaid. Write for 
our free booklet, “40 Facts for Horse Owners.” 
Lakeside Remedy Co., 5408 Calumet Ave., Chicaco, Ill. 
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—_— | ° 
tive Threshing 
CoOpers tft 


orrespondent asks for 
mation concerning codperative 
aie of a threshing outfit. A cou- 
—r years since, Mr. W. B. Monson, 
reer county, Illinois, wrote us of 
na an organization as follows: 
yen years ago twelve of us agreed 
set of by-laws, and started to buy 
: jl threshing outfit, but were per- 
—_ py several ex-threshermen to 
-_ larger one, SO if we struck a 
ot geason Or wanted to do thresh- 
a outside the company, we could. We 
ov ht a twenty-horse cngine, a 36x56 
aerator with self-feeder, weigher, 
wnd-stacke and everything complete, 
gdy to ruD. 
or three seasons we have earned 
ugh to pay all the running ex- 
om and enough profits left to come 
thin $158.07 of paying the whole 
le of the outfit, including cost of shed 
onnich was $146.39. We charged two 
cents for threshing oats and four cents 
for wheat. ; 
“Have only enough good men in the 
company to furnish sufficient help to 
roperly run the outfit. Have by-laws 
: er all points, that no future dis- 


to cov that 
agreements may arise. 


An Illinois © 





The by-laws are as follows: 

Article 1.—Made, concluded and signed 
this....day....19.., by and between...... > 
al of the state of.... ; 

Article 2—Whereas, it is the purpose of 
said parties to form a partnership for the 
purpose of buying @ threshing outfit, 
chiefly for doing their own threshing, for 
which purpose they have agreed on the 
following terms and articles of agreement, 
to the faithful performance of which they 
mutually bind and engage themselves each 
to the other, his heirs, executors, or as- 


signs. : 
Artide 3—The style or name of this 


Article 4 —The .... Threshing Company 
shall be continued for a period of.... 
years, or such time as may be determined 
bya three-fourths vote of its members. 

Article 5.—Any member of this company 
who shall hereafter move away from the 
taritory hereinafter mapped out may sell 
to the person taking his place, if agree- 
able to three-fourths of the company; if 
not, he shall sell his share to the ...... 
Threshing Company. If for any reason 
they can not agree upon the price, the 
matter shall be settled by arbitration. 

Artie 6.—The regular annual meeting 
of this company shall be held at .... on 
the .... of each year. 

Article 7.—Special meetings of this com- 
pany may be called by the president at 
any time, or upon a written request to the 
secretary by one-half of the members of 
the company. 

Article 8—Tror the adoption of any mo- 
tin or proposition, an affirmative vote of 
nore than one-half of the members of this 
company is required. 

Article 9.—A quorum for the transaction 
of businccs shall consist of more than 
me-half of the members. of this company- 

Article 10.—The secretary shall notify 
illmembers of this company five days be- 
fore any meeting, and shall keep a true 
record of all meetings. 

Article 11.—No money shall be paid out 
Gcept on order drawn on treasurer and 
‘gncd by president and secretary. 

Article 12.—TThe officers of this company 
shall consist «? president, secretary, trea- 
ao three directors, to be chosen 
tm its members at tho annual meting, 
iad to hold office for onc year or until re- 
moved by more than one-half the vote of 
aid company. 

Article 13.—Tt shall be the duty of the 
wesident to preside at all meetings, to 
meserve order, and regulate discussions 

to parliamentary law. 
a 14.—It shall be the duty of the 

‘retary to attend all meetings of the 
res ¥ and keep in a substantial book 

« purpo. > a true record of the pro- 
‘sped of all such meetings. He shall 
pate ‘rge 0! books, documents and pa- 

hich belc > to the company. He 
Neate ‘7 Permanent record of the num- 
hc’: threshed for each man each 

Clit Soy & corre’: aecount of alt re- 
my be Ramya S3535:- and as soon as 
tas been cticable after the threshing 
Caled 5; Onc each season, at a meeting 
Deed rd - president, he shall have pre- 
*n’s earn; mized statement of each sea- 
Things and expenditures, and the 

the of bushels threshed for each man 
Deny, pete each man owes the com- 
Compan, ntebtedness or surplus of the 

Y before the season’s run, and the 
san’ S or surplus after that sea- 
the ne eenses shall have been paid and 

earning shal! have been applied. 
ee if required by any member, 
eport at each annual meeting, of 








the receipts and expenditures and the fin- 


} aneial condition of the company. He shall 


eonduct the company’s correspondence and 
preserve all necessary documents and pa- 
pers, which, together with the books and 
accounts, shall be open to the inspection 
of any member of the company at all rea- 
sonable times. He shail, at the expiration 
of his term of office, deliver to his suc- 
cessor all books, papers, records and docw 
ments of the company in his possession, 
and shall perform such other duties as 
commonly belong to his office. 

Article 15.—Duties of Directors.—The 
machinery shall be under their control; 
they shall buy all machinery and neces- 
sary repairs and supplies, hire all neces- 
sary labor for running the machinery, and 
designate who shall be the foreman in tak- 
ing immediate charge of the machine and 
running it; have charge of the threshing 
outside of the company, and all other 
things. pertaining to the business or the 
machinery, including shed for same. Pro- 
vided, that in case of disagreement be- 
twecn the directors, the matter shall be 
left to vote of company. 

Article 16.—AN contracts and obliga- 
ticns, when signed by the company’s pres- 
tdent and secretary, shall be legal and 
binding on the members thereof. 

Article 17.—Any person shall, upon sign- 
ing these articles of agreement, become a 
member of the .... Threshing Company. 

Articie 18.—Ail threshing to be done at 
the customary price. 

Article 19.—Each member shall pay the 
treasurer of this company, on or before 
October ist of each year, the amount due 
as shown by the secretary’s statement. All 
threshing outside of the company shall be 
contracted to be paid for on or before same 
date. 

Article 20.—Each member of the com- 
pany shall pay the company an equal 
share of the running expenses of the ma- 
chine. 

Article 21.--The eompany may, by vote, 
set apart any surplus as a reserve fund, 
which shall be available in buying repairs 
or paying the ordinary expenses of the 
company. 

‘Article 22.—Any surplus fund not set 
aside as a reserve fulfd, that will have re- 
mained on hand after the running ex- 
penses and cost of repairs, if any, have 
been paid, shall be annually divided equal- 
ly among the members of the company. 

Article 23.—The threshing route of the 
.... Threshing Company shall be indi- 
cated by the following map, and any per- 
son living in any house that is now or 
may be hereafter situated within one- 
half mile of the threshing route, shall be 
considered as living on said route, and 
his turn shall come at that place on the 
route. ‘ 

Article 24.—The machine will start at 
..-. and thresh members’ grain in the or- 
der in which it comes to their places of 
residence on both sides of the road on 
the threshing route. 

Article 25.—The machine shall start each 
succeeding year at the ....th job ahead 
of the previous starting point, counting 
by the previous year’s jobs. 

Article 26.—These articles of agreement, 
being somewhat in the nature of a con- 
tract, can not be altered or changed after 
adoption except by the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of the members of this com- 
pany at the time of the proposed change, 
and the signature of each member shall 
appear on the minutes endorsing sueh 
change or alteration, which, when so 
signed, shall be valid and binding on the 
members of the company. 

Witness our signatures to the foregoing 
articles of agreement this ....th day of 
a cisangl ae 
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Missouri Crop Report 
Columbia, Mo., Sept. 6, 1913. 

August was an unfavorable month for 
Missouri farmers, yet there will be neither 
want nor famine. In the face of dis- 
couragements,, made all the more notice- 
able because of the failure of the early 
season promise of a bumper crop, there 
prevails an optimism and determination 
most eommendable. This feeling is re- 
flected in most of the reports from cor- 
respondents, notwithstanding that in ev- 
ery county of the state there was a falling 
off in crop eonditions during August. At 
Columbia the rainfall for the month was 
but 0.77 of an inch as compared with 4.91 
inches last year, 1.86 inches in 1911, 1.67 
inches in 1910, and 3.04 inches as normal 
for August. The highest temperature re- 
corded was 105 degrees on the 7th, but on 
eleven days during the month it was 100 
degrees or more. 

€orn.—Reports from the 114 counties of 
the state place the condition of corn at 
41.8, a loss of 29 points for the month. 
One year ago it was 86.8, and the total 
state yield for that year was 243,000,000 
bushels. Condition of corn on September 
1, as reported by crop division sections, 
shows: Northeast, 43; northwest, 45; cen- 
tral, 41; southwest, 34; southeast, 46. 
Even in the northwest section, where heat 
and drouth did comparatively little dam- 
age earlier in the season, the crop suf- 
fered greatly during August. There is 
much good corm in river bottoms and on 





low ground. On the other hand there are 
upland fields that will hardly make good 
fodder. The crop is very poor in the 
counties south of the Missouri river and 
bordering on or near Kansas. Benton and 
the counties to the south have also been 
hard hit. North of the Missouri river the 
greatest lack of rain has been in Audrian 
and other northeast counties. It is esti- 
mated that 20 per cent of the eorn crop 
of the state has been cut and that 4) per 
cent more will go into shock. More silos 
than cver before will also be filled. 

Wheat.—Dry weather has greatly inter- 
fered with preparations for sowing wheat. 
Correspondents report only 30 per cent of 
the ground plowed. Estimates for the new 
crop place it at 89 per cent of the acreage 
harvested this year. Without rain soon 
this will be further reduced, but sufficient 
rainfall and a favorable fall for seeding 
might increase the acreage. 

Other Crops.—Additional information on 
the oat crop indicates a state yield of 20.5 
bushels on that part of the crop threshed. 
Yield of timothy seed will be very light 
and acreage only 41 per cent of normal. 
The clover seed crop promises well, but it 
is too early to give figures. Yield of rye 
is placed at 14.2 bushels, buckwheat 10.3, 
barley 18, flax 6, but final figures may 
differ. Condition of cotton is 67, tobacco 
52, and cowpeas 53. 

Live Stock.—Water for live stock is now 
the most serious matter with which the 
average farmer is having to contend, 88 
per cent of the correspondents reporting 
a shortage. Ponds have dried up and 
many springs and wells that had never 
failed are dry or nearly so. Pastures are 
brown and bare, the condition for the 
state being 25. It is estimated that 30 per 
cent of the farmers are now feeding new 
corn. However, owing to a general short- 
age of live stock, there may be no extra- 
ordinary demand for feed. Number of 
hogs on feed as compared with one year 
ago is placed at 58 per cent; number of 
spring pigs on farms, 75 per cent; num- 
ber of sows for fall farrow, 72 per cent; 
number of cattle on feed, 54 per cent; 
number of stock cattle on farms,*73 per 
cent. It is estimated that 24 per cent of 
the cattle have been disposed of owing to 
drouth. No doubt, much of this was “star 
boarder” stuff that needed to go. With 
good prices prevailing and with intelli- 
gent weeding out there has been no sacri- 
fice or loss from this source. 


CROP NOTES 


Shert reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reperted, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
current issue. 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signities northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
southwestern, etc. 





























Andrew County, Mo. (nw), Sept. 13.— 
The drouth is broken. Two and one- 
half inches of rain fell on the 10th and 
11th. It came too late to save the corn, 
which is only about half a crop; but it 
made plowing good, and a large acreage 
of wheat will be sown. Silos all filled, 
and a large acreage of fodder in the 
shock, and plenty of hay in the mow and 
stack. We will have plenty of roughage 
for winter. Old corn, 80 cents; wheat, 82 
cents; oats, 40 cents; hay, $10 to $12 per 
ton; young mules, $100 to $125; calves, 
$20 to $30 per head; cows, $75 to $100; 
eggs, 10 cents; hens, 10 cents; butter, 20 
cents; potatoes, $1. Fruit scarce.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Grundy County, Iowa, September 12th. 
—A heavy shower -Wednesday; good for 
clover, but not enough to help plowing. 
Threshing grain all done. Silos filled, 
and are still cutting up fodder, and cut- 
ting clover for seed. A large acreage cut 
for that purpose. Short of hullers. Quite 
a few complain about the yield of pota- 
toes not coming up to the average. Some 
have started to gather seed corn; it is 
drying fast, and some talk of it being 
fit to gather several weeks earlier than 
formerly. Nights turning rather cool. 
Barley selling at 65 cents; old corn, 68 
cents; stock cattle from $6.80 to $7.25, 
according to size. Still some hogs dying 
from cholera. Apples seem abundant.— 
Gus Treimer. 

La Fayette County, Mo. (n), Sept. 12. 
—A severe drouth of nime weeks was bro- 
ken by a fine rain September 11th. Pas- 
tures are dead, amd some of the clover 
meadows look very bad. Clover seed 
made about two bushels per acre; seed 
of good quality. Corn was badly hurt, 
and will make about half a crop. Some 
still plowing for wheat, as the ground 
was so hard that it was impossible to 
break. Stoek water is very scarce. Wheat, 
85 cents; old corn, 75 cents; oats, 40 to 
50@ cents per bushel; baled hay, $12.50 te 
$15 per ton.—Henry A. Sehaeperkoetter. 

Fayette County, Iowa (e), Sept. 12th— 
A fine rain the f1th, and much cooler 
weather, has started the plows in many 
fields. Some rye being sown. Cutting 
corm will be in order next Corn is 


‘and a heavier one on the 10th. 





a@ fine crop in this section. Much hog 
cholera in this lecality, the first in twen- 
ty years. Cattle scarce.—W. L. Peters. 

Yellow Medicine County, Minn. (n), 
Sept. 12th.—Another week of good weath- 
er will put all the corn past danger of 
frost. Weather has been favorable for all 
fall work except plowing. More rain need- 
ed for plowing. Flax crop good, but the 
acreage is small. Stack threshing just 
started. Hog cholera very bad. Farmers 
can’t get serum when needed.—W. C. 
Nickson. 

Lancaster County, Neb. (c), Sept. 12th. 
—The long siege of hot, dry weather was 
broken by a light rain and a cool wind. 
Silo filling is in progress. Quite a num- 
ber of silos were put up this fall. A great 
deal of corn will be cut up for feed. Corn 
seems to be better than was expected af- 
ter the long drouth. Some fields look 
good for 20 to 25 bushels per acre, while 
some will make little or nothing.—A. T. 
Schnoor. 


Fayette County, Iowa (e), Sept. 12th— 
The drouth has been broken by two show- 
ers— a light ome on the night of the 7th, 
Pastures 
are holding out well except in the more 
sandy portions. Corn in the immediate 
vicinity is a fine crop, both as to quality 
and quantity, but the extreme heat ma- 
tured the late planting too soon where the 
soil was light. Hog cholera is the only 
thing that seriously troubles us here.— 
Mary Foxwell. 

Dallas County, Iowa (w), Sept. 13th.— 
Light rain the 11th. Only one good rain 
during the last nine weeks. Too dry for 
fall plowing and winter wheat seeding. 
Good crop of peaches and grapes being 
marketed at low prieces.—Victor Felter. 

Dubuque County, fowa (e), Sept. 13th. 
—Threshing practically all done. Yield 
fair. Many pigs dying. Disease almost 
making a clean sweep through the coun- 
try. No plowing done yet, owing to hot, 
dry weather. Drouth was broken this 
morning, and a nice, steady rain is fall- 
ing.—R. F. Roth. 














4 
Success 


The railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies are always on the 
lookout for trained men in every 
district. Big Salaries Are Paid. 


The Government continually needs men 
for good paying positions in all depart- 
ments, especially since the establishment 
of the Parcel Post. 

To get the proper training, you don’t 
have to leave your house or slight your 
present work. The International Corre- 
spondence Schools train men in their own 
homes, fitting them to step into highly-paid 
positions. 

Look over the list below, Select the 
occupation that most appeals to you. 

Mail this coupon to the International 
Correspondence Schools, and they will send 
you full particulars as to how they can 
make you an expert. 

It costs nothing to find out about it— 
MARK AND MAIL THE COTPON. 











FINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS t 
Box H35 SCRANTON, PA. } 

Jain, without obligation 
Ly a I can equality for the ple Fn 
before which I mark x. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





Sept. 19, 1913, 








Government Crop Report 


























The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates, from the reports of the correspondents and agents 
of the bureau, as follows: 

xi | 
| = 
cc} as] os | sx - 
2 > s is] | Su oO 
Crops. we. hes 5 
st iat | 28 | &¢ S 
sa] sa | 2 go | r) 
go | €o = Be ; 
s@#| 52) 2 | 28) & 
EME 1-56 hon bcbnes cbs sGeeea% pbebnbsacnseeacousl Sad 82.1 | 80.9 | 99.8 | 106,884,000 
Winter wheat ....... ees Pa Sees ent | 116.4 | 30,938,000 
Spring wheat penseeveseseceseccsenecees| m4 *90.8 “ne | are Papers 
OOIB .cccccce 4, 92.3 i. ° St 
Barley ....... *73.4 sa | sna | 963 | 7,255,000 
ap eth ater oniereronarpameanitese: ppt Tig epee | 100.8 2/134, 000 
Buckwheat 5.4 91.6 | 87.0 | 100.0 | 841,000 
White potatoes ......-ccceecceccccoeceeees 9.9 87.2 79.4 | 99.3 | 3,685,000 
Tobacco e at | is | 3.4 | phe 
a Sener 80 | 888 | 892 | 1180 | 824,100 
Hay, all Ee bees | 97.5 | 48,293,000 
Apples 67.9 54.4 
*Condition at time of harvest. 
The yields indicated by the condition of crops on September 1, 1913, and final yields 





































































































in preceding years, for comparison, follow: 
| | i. +o, 14, 
| | “4 sc so 
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| o Cm O° Saw Suen See 
| 3 i w= Lome ° 
Crops. | & | Le Bes , at Pe 20 
Ge Sam aes, an | a&8 | B87 | Sey 
‘ | ' ras pee sn 
S= | = | $3 | $25 | $32 | S22 
| sa | sa | ¢& | S23 | GES | SES 
| iS Bs he he = 
i eke Cis cca kas biomes 22.0 29.2 | 26.5 2,351 3,125 2,351 
Winter wheat, bushels 16.5 15.1 | 15.2 511 400 430 
Spring wheat, bushels 13.0 17.2 | 13.3 | 243 330 191 
All wheat, bushels ..... 15.2 15.9 | 14.5 | 754 730 621 
A Pe eee eae 27.8 37.4 | 29.7 1,066 1,418 922 
Barley, bushels ......... 23:2 | 29.7 24.5 168 224 160 
eee 16.3 | 16.8 | 16.2 35 36 33 
ROCK WRORt, DUBE cas odiccecccvsces 18.2 | 22.9 21.0 15 19 18 
White potatoes, bushels .. | 88.1 | 113.4 | 96.1 325 421 293 
Tobacco, pounds ....: as 752.4 785.5 | 822.3 861 963 905 
8 RS SEE a ae 2° 22 4 22 20 1 28 19 
Pt en LCs covastcbktsene eee as 32.8 34.7 | 33.7 27 25 23 
BMY, MH EAMES, LOMB. - os 2 6000 0s-0e's 1.31 i ee 3 | 73 | 55 
Quality of the hay crop is 91.7, against 92.1 last year and a ten-year average of 91.7. 
CORN. 
. | 
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<3 x | | 
2% i 
<5 2 : 8 
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DE cturerisee rss ibs) paeER Ese hehbeeabee ban wx | 9.9 62 85 | 84 
Si ae i. <—28). 2. ae 93 81 
Nebraska 7.1 37 80 78 
DE, Soc teckiescecnecesas 6.9 10 74 70 
Sree s Lnawénee ees ban bases 6.9 41 84 80 
DE A siden tee ess ebebohe eccccccccccccccccocccs 6.6 78 75 7 
NS pb obesbeee ben jsasenece 4.8 39 64 69 
CO Ee eee o5bebbs 0seb065N 5605440600 4.6 81 85 84 
DEE . 6S65585 pes ens oe beesube be beaten’ sekeekee 3.8 87 75 87 
[ED bhponbnh ss ts boestsbabbeceebsh seb bse aces scans 3.7 81 85 82 
DEE. Atpepreeesee adap vesbnsesgnntosanennes es 3.4 59 87 86 
TOMMORBS 2 ccccsccccesesese 3.1 65 82 86 
OE Se ae 3.0 78 | 82 88 
oo SS ees See 3.0 81 81 85 
North Carolina 2.6 87 75 84 
Pt Pe oScnsssbebsee ssi sbenasneeseesaes ewe 2.5 7 7 84 
DE: SeeGeVuusn cies Sch s5 5505s 4 NSE sbN Sas OOK > 2.3 71 80 82 
Dh ccsscstancevervSes reese Ion bes ebee eyes 2.2 95 82 3 
SOM CORPONDR cvccnccccvcccees SGe Neb scSeceasensoe 1.9 86 77 83 
ees 1.9 85 74 85 
Louisiana .. 1.8 85 81 84 
Ee SIRE RE OE ee oe RA eee ee ee | 1.5 80 75 | 80 
Wisconsin 1.5 94 80 | 82 
SS Ee SRE Re ERE AE ote SRE | 1.4 81 80 | 3 
SIRIUS on cae oa atin sd | 100.0 65.1 $2.1 | 80.9 
OATS. 
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I * ost ~~ & 
DE cs LGCStetbesbabuouhhe thd evri see Osh eens oats ee 12.7 | 83 101 81 
Illinois | m2 | 53 98 78 
Minnesota Te ff ey 96 81 
Wisconsin . 6.0 | 90 91 83 
Nebraska 5.9 | 70 7 72 
North Dakota 5.9 } 72 97 77 
SE ° 4.9 | 5 84 65 
SRA ee ee 4.8 | 7 98 82 
DE Lerch C Keb ese kh bass Sha cehineh one bones bene 4.6 | 51 98 78 
eee ee PaaS | 4.2 | 70 | 87 80 
DE CL encapecsscenih snes $6bseKes canenees«kune | 4.0 | 78 | 87 81 
i ME: bhobbes see ehebesbaobectsss sh ovbeensss 5 3.4 | 86 | 78 87 
SES pS OS Sea Ro oie ae aa «nee } 3.2 | 56 | 93 73 
| Ree ey rere) ee ee | 3.0 | 83 | 87 | 86 
Te Sa ae FF eee | 100.0 74.0 | 92.3 79.3 








MISSOURI FARMS 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MISSOURI 


Corn, 
Highly 


roads, good schools and churches, good mar- 
kets. Rock Island, Milwaukee and Burlington 
railroads all traverse this county. All kinds 


of fruits, natural groves, mild climate, fine 


water. 


ell prosperous; no foreigners. 
dairy country in the United States; 
corn and hog and steer feeding country. 
Small payments, easy terms, long time, and 


low rat 


corn crop this year, regardless of the severe 
drought throughout the corn belt. Write me, 


stating 


H. J. HUG 





(Northwest part of State) 
Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 
improved farms of 40 acres up. Good 





Many lows and Illinois farmers here, 
Most natural 
great 


e¢ of interest. Taxes very low. Big 


about whet you want. 
JGH ° Trenton, Mo. 
Beller of Missouri Black Dirt. 








Inform 


about land before you move. I have authen- 
tic information about many tracts (large 
and small) of land, irrigated, non-irrigated, 


sub-irrigated, timber land, fruit 


located along the Union Pacific System 
Lines. If you are preparing to move to some 
western state, write to me, tell me what 


state and the kind of a farm you 


I will give you complete information regard- 


ing any tract. 


You can get this information Free from 


me before you move. 


R. A. SMITH, 
Colonization and Industrial Agent, U: 
Railroa 


id Ce., Room 2686 Union Pacific 
NEB. 
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Bargains in Improved 


Canadian Farns 








We have about 60 farms in all to offer. 
habitants. 


near schools and churches. 
is all done. 


year. 
bringing now. 
farms now. 


dinary Iowa farm. 
call your attention to these farms. 


ity to come up. 


above). 
Brandon. Near to churches and school. 


Good buildings, plenty of water. 


of the many we offer. 


Address for any further information desired, 





A sample of the improvements—some are even better than this, 


They range in size from 320 to 2,400 acres. 
in one of the richest and most prosperous sections in all Canada—mostly near Brandon, a city of 20,000 
Only 138 miles from Winnipeg, the fastest growing city in America. Youc 1000 in. 
fortable on these farms as you can on your Iowa and Illinois farms. 
The roads are better than most roads in Iowa and IIlinois. 
There are no hardships for yourself and family in buying these farms. You can get th 
too at a price which means the best kind of an investment. en) 
You know what Iowa and Illinois farms sold for 10 and 15 years ago. 
This same story will bé repeated in Canada. 
They give you an opportunity to buy right, which you should not overlook. 
plenty of land for the whole family here and have a splendid balance in the bank for the price 
We are interested in getting the best class of settlers. 
We know if we can get you to come up and look them ove 
will buy if you want good land. We would like particularly well to get several farmers from a commun- 


These Three Farms Are Typical Bargains 


No. 1—480 acres, choice land, practically all in a high state of cultivation. 
Splendid house, large barn, well watered, all fenced. On graded road, only seven miles from 
An ideal home on easy terms. 
No. 2—1,120 acres, 1,000 in cultivation, balance pasture. 
wheat growing and mixed farming. Several good farms can be made from this farm. R. R. station on farm 
No. 3—480 acres, near small town and 12 miles from Brandon. All under cultivation and fenced, 
A very choice farm on reasonable terms. 


These Farms Are Samples 


If you will come up to look them over we feel sure you will buy. 
and make arrangements. Don’t delay if you want to buy a farm for yourself and family. You will like 
our country we know. We'll cheerfully show you the farms we offer. Don’t put it off. Come at once, 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 





They are located 
an be ju 
They have groves, good waters es 
The Dioneering 
They are bound to increase in value each 
: You know what they are 
Don’t put it off aday. Come up to gee these 
bie - Ret 
, 9 . 
That's one big reason ieee 
T that you 


(Buildings illustratea 


Rich black loam soil, admirably adapted for 


Write us today 


Brandon, Manitoba, Can, 














WILL YOU BELIEVE 


CROPS 


WELL YOU BELIEVE 
YOUR OWN EWES? 


WILL YOU COME TO DELTA AND 
BELIEVE WHAT YOU SEE? 


Will you spend—say $50—for a railroad 
ticket that may mean a new home for 
you and yeurs, a farm that wiil pay for 
itself and make you independent in a 
few years? 

WILL YoU STOP GAMBLING 
AGAINST FLOODS AND DROUGHTS 
AND BE A FARMER? 

We’ve told you the story of Delta; of 
the splendid Carey Act Irrigated Farm 
Project in the fertile Pahvant Valley of 
Utah, 134 miles southwest of Salt Lake 
City, on the main line of a transconti- 
nental railroad 

WHERE THE STATE OF UTAH 
SELLS YOU THE LAND AT 50 
CENTS AN ACRE, WITH A PER.- 
PETUAL WATER RIGHT AVAIL. 
ABLE AT $60.50 AN ACRE, AND 
14 WEARS IN WHICH TO PAY 
FOR IT! 

We can show you that here where 
farmers have absolute control over the 
water for their crops, wheat goes 50 bu. 
to the acre; oats, 100 bu., and barley up 
to 90 bu., while the rich alfalfa seed 
NETS $75 AN ACRE-—-EVERY YEAR! 
NOT SOME YEARS! 


Come and See for YOURSELF! 


We’re harvesting at Delta! 
Great, Big, Bumper Crops! 
IRRIGATION IS CROP INSURANCE! 
Less than 10,000 acres Left at Delta! 

THE LAST CALL! 
YOUR FINAL CHANCE! 


Don’t be among those who next year will 
say. *“*E wish I had gone to Delta—the 
boys have all made good—they are mak- 
ing money !”’ 


Let the other fellow do that. 
YOU COME TO DELTA! 


How soon can you start? Write for 
further particulars if you wish, 


Western Security & Trust Co. 


333-335 South Main St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


IOWA CORN LANDS 


Equaled in Yields 


For $35 to $50 Per Acre 


On our Southern Wisconsin valley lands. 60 miles 
of lowa, we always have plenty of green grass and 
pure water in July, August and September. 

We make Iowa renters Wisconsin owners, 


Seeing Only is Believing 


Send for particulars and sample of our corn land soil. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO., 


OWNERS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


IOWA FARMS 


Write today for our Special Farm Bargain List. 
Farms of all sizes for sale, and the cheapest good 
land in Iowa. See these before buying. e can 
suit you. 
£. E. McCALL, 








Winterset, Iowa 





The Best Land You Can By 
for Dairying and Stock Raising 


That's exactly what I offer you in the “red land” of 
Douglas County, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelled, 
Only 14 miles from Superior, but little farther from 
Duluth, both great cities. Climate idea). Average 
earliest killing frost October ist. Average late frost 
in spring May 10th, giving 143 days immunity. Raip- 
fall 30 to 38 inches. Best of drainage. Greatest 
natural grass country in the world, including, timo- 
thy, clover, blue grass and alfalfa. My lands ares 
part of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 
better tract of land in any state in thesUnion. Come 
at once and investigate. 
H. A. JOHNSON, Owner 

Board of Trade Bldg., Superior, Wis, 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 1918 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
irom 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
fn the state of Iowa. Send for list. Address 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. “‘G,”’ Winterset, lowa 


FARM OPPORTUNITIES 


East Texas and the Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana are the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities for 
small farmers and industrial locations can be 0b- 
tained at reasonable prices and terms. Address for 
information and literature, 


INDUSTRIAL AND IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
Southern Pacific, Sunset-Central Lines 
Houston, . Texas 


Southern Minnesota Farms! 


Fine improved 440 acre farm at 8 85.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 320 acre farm at $100.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 240 acre farm at $ 86.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 160 acre farm at $ 75.00 per acre. 
Fine improved 80 acre farm at $100.00 per acre. 
Also 100 other farm, prices range from $80.00 
$125.00 per acre. Easy terms. Call on usor write 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND CO. 
Madelia, Minn.. or New Ulm, Minn. 
Reference—State Bank of Madelia, Minn. 
First National Bank of Madella, Min. 


aA DOLLAR 
AN ACRE 


down, (think what this means) will buy yous 
Farm ‘, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MINNESOTA Te 
the great Steel Plant, and markets of DULUI. 
Rich soil. Ideal farming and dairying equ 
Look thisup. Write LAND COM’R., D. 

R. CO., 186 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Mina. 


tes 
OR SALE-—Stock and dairy farm. Silo, ¢' " 
F furnace and bath room in house; moder, 
plete; 180 acres, one mile from city of Al vatd {ve 
Minn., 7000 people, 12 miles from Iowa pnt 
railroads. Owner moved away. Bargalp. (Om 
see it. LOREN G. BLACKMER, Albert Lea, 4 


Come to Minnesota 


pey 
Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for a Lite 


than anywhere else in United States. 4 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


IOWA FARMS FOR 
in Adair, Madison, 
near Stuart, Lowa, forty ™ 
Moines, on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
from 2 to 8 feet deep. Good clay su 
means see these farms before you buy. 
address 8. MONAHAN, Stuart, lowa. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, 
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Sept. 19, 1913. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


in Ka nsas.—Farm demon- 

















seed as in Kansas are calling the 
stration = the farmers in that state to 
attention “ance of providing themselves 
the yan with suitable seed corn for 
thus isl Comparatively little of the 
next Yer kansas this year will be 
corn _pinter and the Kansas Agricultural 
fit for 62° ‘urging farmers of that state 
Collese over any old corn they 


ry 0 
wo careve on hand and take the best of 
ma} 


it for seed. 





rd Book.—Volume 80 of 
Short-horn Herd Book” 

: om the press. It contains 
bas just een 300 of which are bulls 
pa oa from 359001 to 367000, and 12,000 
ST eres from 115001 to 127000. This 
= e is now ready for distribution, the 
congo non-members being $2.00 at the 
ee f the association, or $2.30 prepaid. 
ee nas been sent to the printer, 


ghort-horn He 
the “american 





volume 81 1! , 

agen contain 20,000 pedigrees. Vol- 
so may be obtained from R. G. Groves, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 





Animal Husbandry.—The Ohio 

te University has introduced an ap- 
aie course in animal husbandry that 
: o years study at the university 


Practical 


jncludes tw 
eee" two years of practical work on a 
stock farm. The student in this course 


spends the first year at the university; 
the second on a stock farm; the third year 
at the university again, and the fourth 
year on another stock farm. The students 
are paid for their work while on the farm. 
The plan has interested a number of the 
leading stock men of Ohio and other 
states, and they are co-operating with the 
university in carrying it out. 


Large Class at Ames.—The regular fall 
term of the Iowa Agricultural College at 
Ames opens this week, and the indica- 
tions are that the largest freshman class 
jn its history will be enrolled. Up to the 
middle of last week over seven hundred 
freshmen had applied for enrollment in 
the regular four-year course, and more 
than one hundred in the short courses in 
agriculture, home economics, and engi- 
neering. The attendance is so large that 
there is some difficulty in securing room- 
ing places for the students, large numbers 
of whom will be compelled to room in 
town, two miles away. 


Cholera at Ohio Fair.—Because of the 
presence of hog cholera in one of the 
herds exhibited at the Ohio State Fair, 
the veterinary authorities of that state 
quarantined all of the hogs on exhibition, 
and will not permit their removal from 
the fair grounds until it is known that 
there is no danger of spreading the dis- 
ease. This of course caused great incon- 
venience to the exhibitors, but the action 
of the veterinary authorities would appear 
to be fully justified. We have reached the 
time when no hogs should be exhibited 
until they have passed through a success- 
ful vaccination. In the past cholera has 


been spread very generally through exhibi-. 


tion herds of hogs. 

An Ungrateful Son.—An aged farmer 
living near Alden, Ill., agreed to will to 
his son a tract of land consisting of forty 
acres on condition that the son take care 
of him the remainder of his life and pay 
his burial expenses. He signed a paper 
which he thought covered the matter in 
this way. It developed, however, that in- 
stead of a paper of this kind, the father 
Signed a deed, and the son sold off the 
Stock on the farm and moved away leav- 
ing the old man to look after himself. 
The father is now suing the son to recover 
the forty acres. This is a sad story, but 
not the first one of the kind by any means. 
The preventive is for the father who is 
Not independent financially to retain his 
property in his own name. 








Missouri Stock Judging Contest.—The 
annual live stock judging contest, held at 
Missouri State Fair, will commence 
Monday morning, September 29th, at eight 
— The Missouri State Fair offers 
re cash prizes amounting to $175.00 
the ia $50.00 Short course scholarship at 
fic ‘i sseouri Agricultural College for pro- 
pare cy in judging horses and mules, beef 
a dairy cattle, swine and sheep. Any 
Se gy farmer’s son under twenty-five 
he of, age, who has never engaged in a 
“0ck judging contest of interstate or in- 


Semitional “nature during any previous 
hana eligible. Application for entry 
T. Sti ia made at once to Secretary John 

‘sumson, Sedalia, Mo. Entries close 


September 17th, 





Home Gro 


unds,—I 
all persons, n order to show how 


with a little planning, can use 


tity ner Shrubs, and flowers to beau- 
avis ro home Surroundings, Prof. V. H. 
a College of Agriculture, Ohio 
bulletin i has written a valuable 
Grounds." The Planting of Home 

In discussing the subject at 


of this new extension bul- 
now available to the pub- 








lic, Professor Davis says: “It is .re- 
markable how much cheap and simple ma- 
terials in connection with just a little 
planning and labor will do in the way of 
make the home grounds more liveable 
and attractive. The nature of our home 
surroundings plays a vastly greater part 
in our daily welfare than most of us re- 
alize and appreciate. This problem is 
worth considering from the standpoint of 
keeping up the interest of the boys and 
girls in the home. Neat and attractive 
home surroundings of which a boy or girl 
may be proud will be a powerful factor in 
the development of a contented and happy 
life. The question of why the boy leaves 
the farm, might be answered by pointing 
to the slovenly and untidy home sur- 
roundings. The home in all too many 
cases is only an additional shed for the 
sheltering of the human ‘live stock’ of the 
farm and often this shed is the least at- 
tractive of the entire collection.” 


Bats Useful Animals.—The biolological 
survey of the department of agriculture 
has received a letter in which complaint 
is made that a “‘plague of bats’? has made 
living unpleasant in parts of Kentucky. 
In reply to the request for information as 
to how the bats may be kept out of 
houses, the statement is made that the 
only way is to make dwellings vat proof 
by stopping up the holes where the bats 
nest and that it is impracticable to kill 
them with sulphur or other fumes as they 
will die in the houses and ftheir dead 
bodies become a nuisance. The holes may 
be discovered at twilight to see where the 
bats come out of the building and they 
should be stopped up at night while the 
bats are abroad. As a rule bats do not 
migrate from one section of the country 
to another but when driven from some 
habitation, as a tree or a cave, which has 
been destroyed, they may attract attention 
by selecting a new home. Bats eat noth- 
ing but insects and consequently are ordi- 
narily a benefit rather than a plague to a 
neighborhood as they destroy mosquitoes, 
and a great number of other insects that 
harm crops and orchards. According to 
scientists of the department, the super- 
stition that bats tangle themselves in 
womens hair is without foundation. On 
the contrary, the ordinary bat is a harm- 
less creature and a distinctly valuable ani- 
mal economically. This, of course, does 
not apply to the vampire bat of the south 
which sucks the blood of animals and has 
done much to encourage the general prej- 
udice against all bats, 


Field Selection of Seed Corn.—‘“In the 
selection of ears of corn for seed,’’ says 
Prof. A. G. McCall of the College of Agri- 
culture of Ohio State University, “it is 
important that only such ears be selected 
as have acquired the habit of ripening on 
time. Also, care should be taken not to 
select seed ears from plants or varieties 
that ripen a long time before hard frosts 
may be expected, for such plants and va- 
rieties will yield less corn than those 
which use the entire season. However, 
the intelligent selection of seed corn in 
the field as maturity approaches is help- 
ful if it takes into consideration the im- 
mediate environment, particularly, the 
stand of plants. A plant growing in a hill 
with two other plants should be rated 
much higher for having produced’ an ear 
of a given weight than a plant growing a 
hill by itself, soil conditions being the 
same. In other words, the selection of 
seed corn should be made in the field 
where the growing plants may be consid- 
ered in connection with their environment, 
and plants growing under less than nor- 
mal stand or extra-normal conditions of 
any sort should thereby be disqualified, 
save in exceptional cases. We want to be 
sure that the excellence we observe is due 
to something wrapped up in the seed and 
not to something which happened to the 
seed, for if we fail to make these same 
things happen, the excellence will disap- 
pear. A larger number of ears than are 
needed should be selected in the field so 
that later culling may leave the necessary 
amount of seed. It is well to leave the 
seed ears on the stalk until they are well 
matured and hardened. Plants bearing 
the selected ears may be marked by top- 
ping or with paint so that they may be 
noted and the ears saved at husking 
time.” 


Crop Reports by Wire.—Announcement 
is made by the secretary of agriculture 
that through the co-operation of the 
weather bureau and the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the department, the experiment 
will be tried of getting out the crop report 
to the farmers of the various states by 
means of the telegraph. Heretofore the 
crop report has been mailed to the var- 
ious states, and the result has been that 
from seven to ten days was required to 
reach some of the remoter regions. Now, 
when the crop reporting board is ready to 
issue one of the monthly reports, it will 
be made up so as to show the average of 
prices for the staple crops by states, and 
the ‘‘ten-year average’? of that crop’s 
condition will be worked out by states 
also. These will be wired through the 
weather bureau to the various states and 
thence will be duplicated and mailed so 





as to reach the smaller papers and the 
weeklies within a day or two after the 
report is made up. The first states to be 
experimented with will be Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas and Texas. 
If the local papers take kindly to the ar- 
rangement, and it is thought they will, the 
system will be extended to the other 
states. The matter has even heen dis- 
cussed of having a brief state summary of 
crop conditions sent out by the weather 
bureau each month in connection with the 
daily forecast for each day, and having 
that printed and locally posted with the 
weather report. 


Haner in Trouble.—Recently the Illi- 
nois Civil Service Commission made a re- 
port to the governor in which serious ir- 
regularities on the part of the Illinois State 
Live Stock Commission are charged. The 
governor has accepted the resignation of 
Phil S. Haner, of Taylorville, chairman of 
the Live Stock Commission Board. The 
Civil Service Commission charges Mr. 
Haner with irregularities in handling hogs 
purchased for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing hog cholera serum, and the report also 
says that the finances of the state labora- 
tory have not been properly handled. The 
report also states that dealers in the 
northern part of Illinois have for some 
time been selling tuberculous cows in 
southern Illinois with the knowledge of 
the veterinarians employed by the State 
Live Stock Commission. Also that the 
Live Stock Commission has been in the 
habit of recognizing the diplomas of can- 
didate: for practice as veterinarians, and 
that as a result the state has been overrun 
with low-grade practitioners. For some 
time past some states have refused to 
recognize certificates issued under the au- 
thority of the Illinois State Live Stock 
Commission. It is to be hoped that the 
disclosures made by the Civil Service 
Commission will result in a thorough 
cleaning out of the state live stock com- 
mi.sion. 





The New Tariff.—Under the new tariff, 
just passed, the following agricultural 
products are on the dutiable list: Barley, 
15 cents a bushel; hulled barley, 1 cent a 
pound; macaroni, 1 cent a pound; beans, 
25 cents a bushel; cider, 2 cents a gallon; 
hay, $2 a ton; honey, 10 cents a gallon; 
nursery stock, 15 per cent; vegetables, not 
specially provided for, 15 per cent; grapes, 
25 cents per cubic foot of package; poul- 
try, 1 cent a pound when alive, 2 cents 
when dead; potato starch, 1 cent a pound; 
starch from other substances, % cent a 
pound; vinegar, 4 cents a gallon. The fol- 
lowing articles go upon the free list, hav- 
ing been approved by both houses: Acids, 


aconite, acorns, agates unmanufactured, 
agricultural implements, albumen, wood 
alcohol, ammonia, horses, mules, anti- 


toxins, serums and vaccine virus, arrow- 
root, arsenic, asbestos, barks, bees, Balm 
of Gilead, bauxite, bells, Bibles, binding 
twine, birds, bismuth, biscuits, bladders, 
blue vitriol, borax, brass, bristles when 
crude, broom-corn, buckwheat, bullion, 
cash registers, sewing machines, shoe ma- 
chinery, catgut, calcium, castor or castor- 
ium, chalk, charcoal, cobalt, coal, coal tar, 
cochineal, cocoa, coffee, coins, copper ore, 
copperas, corn, corn meal, cotton, drugs 
(such as barks, beans, and berries), eggs, 
fans, felt, fresh water fish, gutta percha, 
hides, ice, India rubber, indigo, iodine, 
iron ore, lard, leeches, life boats and life 
saving apparatus, manganese, meats, milk, 
needles, nuts, oils, oleo stearine, printing 
paper, paris green, phosphates, phospho- 
rus, platinum, potatoes, radium, rye and 
rye flour, sago, salt, seeds, raw silk, sul- 
phur, tallow, tanning materials, tapioca, 
tar and pitch, teeth, turpentine, type and 
type metal, wax, woods and works of art. 


Hog Cholera Investigation.—Dr. Kurt 
Schern, a noted veterinary specialist from 
the Imperial Board of Health of the Ger- 
man empire Was arrived at Iowa State 
College where he will take up the study 
of animal diseases that cause large losses 
annually to Iowa farmers. Hog cholera 
will receive his first attention. A scien- 
tific survey of the hog cholera situation 
will be the first step in Dr. Schern’s work. 
Later, recommendations of ways to fight 
the disease will be made. ‘‘We have much 
hog cholera in Germany some years,” said 
Dr. Schern. ‘‘When an outbreak occurs, 
strict quarantine is enforced. Not a hog 
can be sold or moved. All traffic to the 
infected farm is watched. Every veteri- 
narian has police powers. In this way we 
check the spread of the disease. Hog 
cholera is decreasing in Germany. Serum 
is made and used in Germany just as you 
use it here. We do not think a perfect 
method of making serum has yet been 
found, and put more emphasis on quaran- 
tine control than on the use of the serum.” 
Investigation of animal diseases in any 
part of the state where the local authori- 
ties find difficulty in checking a disease 
will be part of Dr. Schern’s work. He has 
made special study of glanders, all swine 
diseases, tuberculosis of cattle and hogs, 
with especial reference to the transfer- 
ence of the plague to man, and of horse 
and sheep diseases. Dr. Schern made a 
study of the mysterious horse disease that 
caused big losses in Iowa last fall. This 
disease, called encephalo myolitis, first ap- 





peared at Borna, Germany. The Germans 
have found no remedy for it. As a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Board of Health, one 
of Dr. Schern’s duties was to détect the 
use of horseflesh in German sausages. 
Horse meat is eaten by some of the poor- 
est classes, said he, but it must be brand- 
ed as such. ‘‘The buildings and plant of 
the veterinary school at Ames compares 
favorably with the best German insti- 
tutes,’”’ said Dr. Schern. ‘‘We place more 
emphasis on research and experimental 
study than you do in America,’ said he. 








Two Great Farm Bargains 


220 acres, 5 miles from Iowa line in Mercer Co., 
Mo. All prairie and in high state of cultivation; fair 
5 room house, large barn for 20 horses, 5 wells; on 
Cannon Ball auto trail, also on state trail. Will carry 
$10,000; 5 years at 6%. No better stock and grain 
farm in the country. Price $80. 

190 acres, 4 miles from station on C., B. & Q. Rv. 
in Harrison Co., Mo.; good 6 room house, large barn, 
stock scales, windmill, water piped; all prairie and 
in high state of cultivation. Worth $100 per acre; 
price if taken soon, $77.50. 

Cainsvilie, Mo. 


CORN BELT LAND CO., 


320 Acre Stock and Grain Farm 


Twenty-four miles from St. Paul, 10 trains a 
day; the best soil, always abundant water, so 
that it can’t be beat for a stock or grain farm; 
$7,000 worth of improvements; threshed 23,000 
bu. grain; corn crop will run over 2,000 bu.; 
keep 200 head of live stock. Price $55 per acre; 
$8,000 will handle it. If you want the best bar- 


gain, write 
R. E. WERKMAN, Merriam Park, Minn. 


We've Got Garden Spot of the World 


Buck Horn Ranch, in Stoddard Co., Mo., is the hub 
of it. It is not for sale, but there are thousands of 
of acres of land surrounding it, partially improved 
and unimproved, ranging in price from $25 per acre 
up to $100. It is rich bottom land; no overtlow, 
ditched, and it grows anything. Write 8. E. NEW- 
HOUSE, owner, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., for 
copy of Square Deal, that tells all about these lands. 


Live Farmers 
Are moving South and East. Read why tr our Big 
Illustrated Farm Catalogue No. 36. It describes 535 
farms for sale in 13 states. Many to settle estates 
quickly, have stock, tools and crops thrown in. Write 
today. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
2687, Pittsburg, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue Grass and 
Fruit Country on Earth, send for list of 
500 Lowa Farms. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 


ORCED Sale—400 acres, grain and stock 
farm, 3 miles from good town of 1000 people in 
eastern Kansas. Small improvements, good land, 
well watered, well located. Owner forced to sell in 
the next 60 days. Price is $40 per acre. Easy terms. 
Address OWNER, Loek Box 367, Iola, Kas. 


Good 200 Acre Farm for Sale 


13 mi. from town. Price $85 an acre. 


Owner, T. KOLSTAD, Walters, Minnesota 


OR RENT—My stock and grain farm of 700 
acres, situated 14 miles from the beautiful cit 

of Clear Lake, lowa; 400 acres in high state of culti- 

vation, 300 acres in pastures, 8-room house and build- 

ings sufficient to handle 300 cattle, &c. Will rent on 

shares or for cash to a first class man. Apply with 
references to G. B. McINTOSH, Clear Lake, lowa. 


























Winterset, Iowa 














FOR SALE 


One of the Finest 240-Acre Farms 


near Huron, 8. D. Beautiful location and the best of 
soil. All except about 5 acres tillable. Improve- 
ments cost $6,000. Price $15,000, $2,500 will handle this. 
Cc. E. KimMM, Wolsey, S. D. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Northwest Missouri Farms for Sale 


160 acres, 80, 120 and 80. Four ideal farms good 
enough for anyone. From 1 to 2 miles from James- 
port, Mo. They will sell at a bargain. Write me to- 
day for particulars. J.C. HARRAH, Jamesport, Mo. 


lowa Lands For Sale *2 Borsa 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fa. 














133245. FARM For Sale, 125 in crops, 
good fence, cottage, big barn,windmill, 12 mi. 
Houston, Tex. 965 pera. M. H. Kerr, Almeda, Tex. 


GOOD 80 acre farm for sale in Union 

county. Seven-room house and barn; good wells. 
Special bargain. Write owner, Dr. Erwin Schenk, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money. A few for 
exckange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa. 


BRUCE, 8S. D., buys, rents 
W. H. WALTERS, and sells Brookings Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live steck. 

Irrigated, tirst class, well im- 
160 ACRE proved, none better, for sale 
————————e OF trade for good Iowa land. 
L. A. LIMBAUGH, Jerome. Lowa. 

















HOICEST MINNESOTA IMPROVED 
FARMS, $40 to $65 peracre. List free. Save 
money buying through me. Absolutely reliable. 
Highest references. W. C. MURPHY, Foley, Minn. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for fullinformation. Address 
The Allen County Inv.Co., Iola, Kans. 








uy New Work Farms Now. Best lands, 
best crops, best homes, biggest barns. Finest 
schools, churches and roads, For list address B. F. 
McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 





E SELL OCEANA FARMS—Greatest 
Fruit county, Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock. 
ree, HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, lll, Sept. 15, 1913.—Crops and 
financial conditions continue fair, a free 
¢ca 


ull for money holding interest rates high, 


but the demand for funds west is light, 
due to the shortage in corn yields in Kan- 
Oklahoma and Nebraska. Farm cir- 
culation of money is not running shy and 
there is not the least fear of currency 
strengency once the general crop moving 
period comes to hand. Uncle Sam's de- 
posits of $50,000,000 for crop moving has 
had the effect of allaying all fears of any 
stringency in money affairs which would 
in the least cripple business. The govern- 
ment report for September showing a 
probable corn crop of 2,251,000,000 bushels 
or 774,000,000 bushels less than a year ago, 
only followed along the line of general 
prospects since the effects of drouth have 
been known to be the worst in years. One 
satisfaction is the largest winter and 
spring wheat crop on record. Still theré 
is a loss of 1,159,000,000 bushels of all 
grains from last year's yields. 

The grain trade has discounted infiuence 
of a bullish government report and mar- 
kets did not fiuctuate sharply higher upon 
its issuance. Corn is ripening nicely in 
sections where it had plenty of rain earlier 
in the season and reports from Iowa and 
Minnesota are especially encouraging as 
compared with Missouri and some parts of 
Illinois. Up in Montana and South Da- 
kota where more corn was planted than 
ever before, there have come some reports 
of damage by early frost, but it is too 
early in the season for farmers to bégin 
worrying over the possibility of frost do- 
ing any material damage in the big pro- 
ducing states. 

Timothy seed sells at $5.60 to $5.80 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $9.25 to 
$11.25 per bushel. Eggs 24c for firsts and 
27c for extras. Creamery butter brought 
s0e, and firsts 2644 to 28%c. 

Cattle prices have shown a widening 
tendency, due to heavier marketings of 
medium and plain natives as a result of 
pasture shortage and scarcity of stock 
water, together with high cost of corn. 
Values have receded 25 to 35c from best 
basis shown a short time ago, for all below 
choice to prime grade. Yearling and prime 
heavy steers, however, held well up to the 
season’s best levels, topping at ahd 
many choice lots made $8.85 to $9.00. 
Competition from rangers and big runs of 
cheap quality killers at Missouri river 
markets has been the chief bearish force 
in trade for natives below choice class. 
Bulk of beef steers of medium to good 
grades sold at $8.00 to $8.65 recently and 
common to decent light-weight natives 
down to $7.50 to $7.90 while poor grade 
light Kansas starved-out steers went to 
packers at $6.75 $ Range steers 
topped at $8.00 though few beat $ 
decent te good rangers brought 
$7.40. Feeder cattle supplies have shown 
big increase and values were forced 25 to 
‘0c lower last week. These classes are 
now cheapest of the season. Only select 
i ty lots go above $7.25 and up to $7.75 
while $6.25 to $7.00 takes fair to good and 
common sell down to $5.50 to $6.00. Cows 
are 25 to 35¢e lower than early in Septem- 
ber at $5.00 to $7.50 for poor to prime. 
Heifers topped at $8.80, few over $7.75, and 
common to fair at $5.50 to $6.75. Canners 
brought $5.25 to $4.00, and cutters sold 
up to $4.75. Bulls went higher at $5.00 to 
$7.49; bulk of bolognas $5.50 to $5.90. Calf 
prices have breke 7ic to $1.00 under high 
point, choice bringing $11.25 to $11.50 and 
common to good $9.5) to $11.00. Milk cows 
held the previous week’s decline of $7.00 
to $10.00 per head, selling at $50.00 to 
$80.00 for poor to choice, medium to good 
making $60.00 to $70.00 

Hogs after making a speedy ascent in 
value fell even faster, the market tumb- 
ling in a heap last week to the extent o 
40 to 60c within two days. It was not so 
much a case of overgrown supply as 
packer dominance of the trade in face of 
short shipper demands. Quality changed 
from poor to good, the country having un- 
loaded a big lot of well finished grades 
and these, which made best gains recently, 


sas, 


ero 


$9.25 

















me 


have since been pounded hardest. Early 
last week a fancy class of light weights 


scold at $9.65, but two days later $9.00 was 
top and few went above $9.00 while best 


heavy dropped from $9.10 to $8.60 and 
butchers from $9.55 to $9.00. Price spread 
has continued wide although due to the 


increasing percentage of smooth hogs a 
comparatively small quota of sales of big 
grades have recently been below $7.80, only 
the rough kinds landing down to $7.25 to 
$7.50. Mixed packing went largely at 
$7.80 to $8.00 and good butchers at $8.30 
to $8.60 with light bacon at $8.60 to $9.00. 

Sheep and lamb supplies from western 
ranges have continued heavy and declines 
marked the trading in lambs though weth- 
ers and fat ewes showed a little advance. 
Lambs were off mostly 10 to l15¢e to 
slaughtery, but demand for feeding stock 
continued too broad to enable country 
buyers getting price concessions. Prime 
native lambs have been scarce though a 
fair quota of fat rangers arrived. Native 
lambs topped at $7.75 and rangers at $7.70 
while common natives went at $6.25 and 
culls down to $5.00 with feeding lambs at 
$6.50 to $7.09, Breeding ewes sold at $3.85 








to $5.75 and feeding ewes at $2.50 to $3.75. 
Range wethers for slaughter made $4.25 
to $4.70 and top natives $4.75. Culls sold 
down to $3.25. Range yearlings went at 
$5.00 to $5.65 and cull to good ewes sold 
at $2.50 to $4.25. W. 





The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to September 8, 1913.) 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, 
Duluth, 
St. Paul, 
Madison, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Charles City, 
Dubuque, lowa 
Davenport, lowa 


wis Sesae ee 
Minn. 
Minn. 
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DEB BMOINGE, IOWR <0cesvcensenesssesee BO 
SG, BOWR ccnccnveccesssccncsessos OF 
Peer, Fl. cvcccce Sepa eeesens say sae 
Hannibal, Mo. ..... Sess i wee 'ese ee 61 
PRE, 0. SésGbeusineedsesetbcees 76 
Bt, Tauis, BO. ccccscwesccccncecescecee BD 
Cairo, Ill. Shenbhanesehesee 


Springfield, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Yankton, 8S. D. 








Valentine, Neb. 88 
Huron, 8. D. . 92 
Pere, Be BD. ccncacsnecssrieovecsessaccee 2S 
BIGGOPRORM, BEIM.  cesscesseccsscsscscse 16 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. ccccccccccccccccces 63 
DI I. Ee: Ghsheeneceesesansenae lee 
bE A > a | rere rre rs | | 
Demee Seite. 35. DD, scan acdcevecstsessoes OD 
St Te. Kgccsstbabksneweeyawn aha ee 
[Pn Te, <cLbisibabsoseaeoussan ae 
North Platte, Neb. cccoccccccccsecses.s 98 
Denver, Colo. ...... peal bens unsesean ase ae 
GPE SUMCTIOR, COMO... os cscccsccsscasne 49 
DEPRID.  CODID.. sovsies0000 00s c0e'ec 06k 
Pueblo, Come. .scccece ‘ho eedeneeeanna wie ee 
Se AT EL. aban baenceeseeseeesuee we 
Oklahoma City, Okla@. ..ccccccccccsece 8% 
POI, “TRE: snakes <becedcenesecase OE 


Port Worth, DORE: .scsveescaceesceues BL 


M. A. Martin 


The death of M. A. Martin occurred at 
his home at Carroll, Ia., last week, where 
he was buried Tuesday. Death resulted 
from a stroke of apoplexy, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Mr. Martin will be 
remembered by many of our readers as a 
breeder of Angus cattle who made a 
marked success at his well-known Lake- 
side farm, Wall Lake, Iowa, He retired 
from active business some years ago, and 
later moved to Carroll, where two of his 
daughters and one son are living. Two 
sons are on the home farms at Wall Lake. 
Another son lives at Aurora, Ill., and one 
son lives in New Mexico. Three of the 
boys, George, Francis and Clarence, are 
closely identified with the pure-bred stock 
interests through their work for different 
stock papers, and one maintains a pure- 
bred herd also. At one time George Mar- 
tin was employed by Wallaces’ Farmer, 
where he made his initial success as ad- 
vertising solicitor. The death of Mr. Mar- 
tin removes another veteran who has 
helped make Iowa famous for good stock 
and prosperous farmers. 








Sheep Notes 


At the North Iowa District Fair, held at 
Mason City, last week, the sheep show 
was a creditable one. It was made up 
mostly of Shropshires and Oxfords, there 
being four flocks of Shropshires, and the 
noted Oxford flock owned by Messrs. Jno. 
P. Graham & Son, of Eldora, Iowa. E. L. 
3itterman, of Mason City, showed a full 
flock of his East View Shropshires. Much 
interest was taken all through the fair in 


the sheep show. The North Iowa Fair 
pays liberal premiums for sheep exhibits, 
and they are classified the same as at 


the Iowa State Fair. Graham & Son were 
the leading winners in Oxfords, and Bit- 


terman in Shropshires. The new sheep 
barns are a decided improvement in the 
North Iowa Fair equipment, they being 


electric lighted, and having shepherds’ 
room, which is of great convenience. 


Additional Field Notes. 


On page 1292 will be found an illustra- 
tion of one of the good Angus breeding 
matrons in the herd of J. R. Horswell, 
whose sale occurs at Estherville, lowa, on 
Wednesday, October 1st. The cut is from 
a photograph printed without retouching, 
and the cow is a magnificent specimen of 
the Angus breed. She is one of the many 
good ones Mr. Horswell includes in his 
sale, and we call particular attention 
thereto. 








An implement that will help our readers 
get the very best kind of a seed bed will 
be found in the Western Land Roller or 
Pulverizer, made by the Western Land 
Roller Company, of Box 206, Hastings, 
Neb. The illustration in the advertise- 
ment on page 1292 will give a good idea 
of this corrugated disk roller. Through 
practical experience with a similar roller, 
we venture to say that readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who buy one of these rollers 
and give it a thorough trial this fall in 
getting the wheat ground in good condi- 
tion, will find it an invaluable help. It 
pulverizes the clods, instead of crushing 
them into the ground, and it leaves a 





thoroughly packed seed bed with a loose 
mulch on top, as it should be. If you do 
not have a seed bed implement of this 
kind, do not fail to ask the Western Land 





Roller Company for their circulars, and 
give them careful study. 
POLARINE AUTOMOBILE OIL. 
Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer can be 


assured of getting a satisfactory automo- 
bile oil if they ask their dealers for Polar- 
ine, the product of the Standard Oil Co. 
This oil has been tested in various cli- 
mates, and it is adapted for all climates. 
The Standard Oil Co. will be glad to have 
you call at your dealer’s and get the in- 
teresting literature with reference to Po- 
larine which they have issued, or they will 
be pleased to send it to you on postal card 
or letter request. 





MONITOR DISK GRAIN DRILL. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer putting 
in wheat this fal lwho do not have their 
own disk drill, will be interested in the 
advertisement of the Monitor double disk 
drill, now manufactured by the Moline 
Plow Co., of Dept. 20, Moline, Ill., on page 
1278. This drill is the result of a good 
many years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture of drills, and it has proved a thor- 
oughly satisfactory drill in both the corn 
and grain belt states. A postal card or 
letter request will bring full particulars 
concerning the Monitor double disk. The 
drill book the Moline Plow Co. have issued 
is more than a mere catalogue, as it gives 
practical information on drills which our 
readers will find valuable. 





A PRACTICAL BOOK ON FARM CAR.- 
PENTRY. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers who have not 
yet written for the very interesting little 
booklet telling about carpentry on the 
farm, which the Southern Cypress Mfg. 
Assn., Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, 
La., have issued, should do so at once. 
It tells how to do all kinds of farm build- 
ing, and will be a most practical and in- 
structive ‘book for our readers to have. 
For the convenience of those who desire 
it, the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. have 
placed a coupon in their advertisement, 
but a postal card or letter request ad- 
dressed to them will bring a copy of the 
booklet by return mail. The mention of 
the paper when writing them will be 
heartily appreciated by both the adver- 
tiser and ourselves. 





THE MONTGOMERY WARD NEW CAT: 
ALOGUE. 

A book which describes everything 
bought for the home or the farm is the 
Montgomery Ward 1913 catalogue of 1,000 
pages. It does not make any difference 
what you want to buy, you will find it 
listed and priced in *his catalogue, and 
you can secure the article itself by send- 
ing your order to Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, Ill., or to the branch near- 
est you. For the convenience of those 
desiring the catalogue, the Montgomery 
Ward & Co. have placed a coupon in their 
advertisement, and they invite our read- 
ers to fill it out, as they are satisfied that 
those who receive the catalogue will find 
it of much interest. The policy of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in building up their 
business has been to give absolute satis- 
faction. Where goods for any reason have 
not been satisfactory, they have simply 
asked the buyer to return the gfods, and 
they have refunded his money without any 
question. They are thoroughly reliable 
and satisfactory people to do business 
with, and Wallaces’ Farmer readers need 
have no_ hesitation whatever in sending 
them orders. 





HOT WATER HEATING FOR FARM 
HOMES. 

The American Radiator Co., of Dept 
F26, Chicago, Ill., point out the advan- 
tages of hot water heating for farm homes 
in a special advertisement in this issue. 
They illustrate in. this advertisement a 
home heated by the No. 1:22-W_ Ideal 
boiler, and 422 square feet of 38-inch 
American radiators, costing the owner 
$195 for the goods alone. The installa- 
tion costs extra, as does the pipe, valves, 
freight, ete. There is no question but 
that hot water is an ideal heat. It gives 
an even temperature in ali of the rooms 
of the house, and is an economical heat. 
Either soft coal of the common, ordinary 
kind, or hard coal can be burned, as de- 
sired. The beauty of a hot water heating 
plant is that while it costs more to instafl 
in the first place, it takes less to maintain. 
The American Raditaor Co. will be glad to 
give Wallaces’ Farmer readers an esti- 
mate on the cost of heating their houses 
both with hot water or with steam, if they 
prefer steam, if they give them the di- 
mensions of the rooms, ete. They will 
cheerfully send you information with re- 
gard to hot water and steam heating, and 
their’ bookelt, ‘‘Ideal Heating,’’ can be 
had on request. It goes into the subject 
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Arranged according to focation, read 
east to west. —_ 


Guaranteed 


Circulation Pe 00 


Ohio Farmer, Line Lines 


Cleveland, O. 
(Rate 60c per line.) 


Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rate 15c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Breeder's Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Missouri Farmer 
Columbia, Mo. 


238,488 $1.033 1.03; 


35,113 125 25 
150,804 .70 19 
90,328 $0 50 
65,479 40 38 
63,454 .30 30 
140,855 80 55 
70,000 .35 35 
61,253 .30 30 
52,000 .25 .25 
50,000 .25 .25 





1,037,774 4.93) 4.88; 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields, 


For further information address 

George W. Herbert (Inc.), 

Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Hog worth. 
50% 













Then why not save your 
hogs from Cholera! 
Youcan thus avoid heavy losses! 


De Vaux : 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immunes 

healthy ones, it is theonly suc- 

cessful Hog Cholera remcdy 

known. Not an experiment. Successful! for 16 years. 
SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outfit, including 

syringe and enough Antitoxin to immune 30 hogs, 

Don’t delay. Write NOW! 





615.00. 
Booklet Free, with simple instructionsand letters 


from farmers showing wonderful results. Address 


F. H. DE VAUX ANTITOXIN CO., Dept. A, 4730 Prairie 














AGENT 


Experience unnec- 
essary. Big profite— 
Exclusive territory- 





Every home, 


farm, store and church needs one. 


Easy to sell—our direct method of advertising for 


you @ winner. 
most economical lighting system. 


We manufacture the best = 


quick—send a postal for full information. 


221 Court Avenue, 


WAIN NE LIGHTING CO. 
SWAINE GASOLINE yes Moines, Towa 





Seed Wheat 


Hed Wave seed 
wheat. woes 
samples and prices. 
Jas. S. Evans & Sons 
Wandalia, Il. 
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chat Rock 
Phosphate will 
give good results in 
Illinois, “but it is no good 
for your state.” Here are & 
few facts: This company supe 
plies seven-tenths of the total Rocke 


Phosphate used. Only 30% of our total 
output is sold in Hlinois. One Southern state 
uses as much as Illinois. Weare now shipping Rock $4 
Phosphate into 37 states, to Cuba and to Canada, Write 

us for further information and for prices. Mention this paper. 
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Hie make 
the limiting element in crop production in the C . 
Y> Eastern states. The value of all farm land depends on its productive 
}> ~~. power; then isn’t it evident that an increase of the supply of the 
— Ge, Phosphorous in your soil will give a corresponding increase 
zy in production, andin value? The average value of tillable 
land in this section is $150, and the average amout! 
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wes GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


HORT-HORNS. 
- tT, Pemberton, Iowa Falls. 


Oct. jo—Fran 

Jowa. . “Masters, Altona, IIl. 

get. B= Fr J. Movartigan, Aurelia, Iowa, 

Oct. sion sale. 

DisP TSiOn  otts, Plymouth, Ill. : 

= t John Cash, #- hae: Iowa; 
. 1b iamsburg, Iowa. 

ais at Williams tig eT Iowa. 


y, Akers, 
Oct. 6—F Nit Bros., Luverne, Minn., and 


oct: Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.; sale at 

ex. 

Jasper: Forrest, Miles, Iowa. | 

- = ‘Mundy and H. N. Harrison, 
—— ee 

Washta, 1oW@ our, A. W. Book and 
30—J. A, Kueeale at Sterling, Ill. 


t. . 
fatthews Bros. + Wall Lake, Ia. 
9 Richardson, a ; * 
Dec. a > Olson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Le. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa. 
5 Omaha, 
gout Vader, chars. Iowa. 
: Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
on ee eg Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
gHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 
t, 8d. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 
- HEREFORDS. 
us Tow, Norway, gan - 


t, 21—Cyr i 
Rapids, 


2g Gins tford 
Matt Ginsbach, Har P 
oe Prank Ginsbach, Dell 


8D. ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


_j. R. Horswell, Estherville, lowa. 
; Ryan, Botna, Iowa, 
Jr., Parnell, Iowa. 


1 
ort 15—Escher & 
Oct. 16—Jno. Cash, 


HOLSTEINS. 
Sept. 25—Peterson Bros., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
CATTLE, HOC REEDS. . 
Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
ere Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct, 10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 
ee SHIRES. 


Dec. 11—Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, 


Bushnell, Ill. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct, 4—-Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Oct. 3-J. M. Sheehan, Stuart, Towa. 
t 7-H. A. Wessels, Cromwell, Towa. 
Ort. 10—Williams Bros., Villisca, Towa, 
Oct. 10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 


owa. 
Pay 13—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—-Frank Roberts, Dexter, Iowa. 
Oct. 144-R. M. Cassel, La Harpe, Ill. 
Oct.15—-Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Oct, 146—-F. W. Akers, Laurel, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Jan. 20—E. Gritters, Perkims, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 23-E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Jan. 24—Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. 
Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
Feb. 3—A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—J. M. Giasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 9—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 183—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—-Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 3-E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—C. M. Stout, Rose Hill, Iowa. 
.21—-M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 
Oct. 22—-Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct.23—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


8. D. 
Jan. 8—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 


—}. N. Shanks, Worthington, 

Jan: 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 19—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 

Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 

Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, [owa. 

Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Towa. 

Jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jan. 24—Henry Wegter, Sheldon,. Iowa. 

Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—-C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 

7. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 

Hog 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Hea 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Eon. 10—M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ia. 

he 1l—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 

eg ll—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 

tb. 12—-S, O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Cet MMM. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 

ie 2—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 

i 1L—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 

%.25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 

P HAMPSHIRES. 

th. 4—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 

0 SHROPSHIRES. 

ct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to anges 
i make ch: in or discon- 
woae, Savertisements already running must have 
fet x such discontinuance or change reach 
inne in oreo nesday of the week preceding date of 











Sih Gnverc’cafeuacnade ud New adver 
Lo » C&8n usually be inserte receiv 
Neus Monday morning of the weeK of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


want. Mundy and H. N. Harrison, of 








hta, Iowa, eclaj 
Rhare 32 a, Claim October 30th for a 
of "Se cre Sale. It will be largely a sale 
cows and Cattle, ineluding two imported 
eight Scotch bulls. Particulars 


Concern} A 
issue, 2S the offering will appear in later 


A . , 
sen farm tractor designed for either kero- 


€ or gasoline 
th : le for fuel, will be found in 
of Neviser: made by the Heider Mfg. Co., 
have iseqaq it St.. Carroll, Iowa, ‘They 
ued interesting literature describ- 








ing this tractor, and wi: be glad to send 
copy thereof te any of our readers on 
request, 


S. H. Watkins, of Libertyville, Iowa, is 
advertising good yearling and two-year- 
old rams for sale. They include two herd 
rams that have been used one season. A 
few choice ewes will also be sold. All are 
by imported sires, and Mr. Watkins guar- 
antees satisfaction. Write him if inter- 
ested in buying, mentioinng Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

H. A. Wessels, Cromwell, Iowa, will hold 
his first public sale of big type Poland 
Chinas, October 7th, when he will sell a 
splendid offering of sixty head, half of 
them males. Two or three mature sows 
are among. the attractions, and an extra 
good lot of gilts. Watch for other partic- 
ulars next week, and write for the sale 
catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Mr. T. W. Hartigan, of Aurelia, Iowa, 
will disperse his herd of registered Short- 
horns, numbering thirty-three head, on 
October 15th, and among the six bulls will 
be the Scotch herd bull, Straightlight, a 
Duncan bred bull of the Marchioness fam- 
ily. Our next two issues will contain the 
announcement and particulars concerning 
the offering. 

Maxwell & Spankler, Creston, Iowa, are 
offering an unusually good lot of Hamp- 
shire pigs for sale, also some choice sows, 
bred to their superior herd boars. This 
firm won the two silver trophies offered 
at the Iowa State Fair two years ago for 
Hampshire pigs. They did not exhibit 
this year, but have the best lot of pigs 
they ever raised. See ad elsewhere in 
this issue, and write if interested in buy- 
ing good Hampshires of popular blood 
lines, and from a reliable firm. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


Duroc material for herd ‘boars and for 
pork production may be had at moderate 
prices from Messrs. C. J. Janssen & Son, 
at Meservey, Iowa. There are a couple of 
Chief Select Jr. boars out of Advance 
Belle, which is without doubt the largest 
Duroc sow in Iowa and the dam of a num- 
ber of high-class herd boars. One of them 
is Fain’s Select, a boar for which $125 
has recently been refused. The Janssen 
pigs are nearly full brothers to Fain’s 
Select; Fain’s Select being by Chief Se- 
lect, the sire of Chief Select Jr. Messrs. 
Janssen have other good boars by Chief 
Select Jr., and still others by Janssen’s 
Chief, equally as good. There is one fall 
boar deserving of a place in some good 
herd. Look up Messrs. Janssen’s adver- 
tisement in this issue, and write them. 

O. H. Peasley & Sons, proprietors of 
Chapel Ridge Shropshires, Indianola, Ia., 
are now offering rams and ewes for sale, 
as will be noted elsewhere in this issue. 
Chapel Ridge Shrops have made a splen- 
did record for show sheep of the best type, 
having championship on rams of their 
own breeding several times at the lowa 
State Fair, besides numerous other prizes, 
including first on pen several times. The 
flock is old established, and has a good 
reputation among breeders. It is a good 
place to go for breeding stock, because of 
the good type Messrs. Peasley have been 
breeding, and because they keep a record 
of the families, and have families that al- 
ways produce good ones. They offer to ship 
on approval, and buyers take no chances 
in dealing with Messrs. Peasley. See ad, 
and write if interested in buying, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Twenty-five head of yearling and two- 
year-old Shropshire rams are advertised 
for sale by C, Wilkinson, of Colfax, 
Iowa, R. F. D. 2, in this issue. Mr. Wil- 
kinson reports his sheep as in extra good 
breeding condition. He says that they 
have plenty of size, with consistent qual- 
ity, and he would like very much to have 
prospective buyers visit him, and make 
their own selection. He believes that he 
can satisfy those who come, but if our 
readers desiring to buy a good ram are 
unable to come, he will be glad to de- 
scribe either the yearling or two-year-old 
rams to those who wish, and quote prices 
by mail. Our readers desiring to visit 
him will be met at Colfax, which is lo- 
cated on the interurban railway, and like- 
wise on the Rock Island railway, twenty- 
two miles east of Des Moines. His farm 
is three miles northeast of Colfax. Note 
his advertisement in this issue, and when 
writing him kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


HOLBERTS’ NEW IMPORTATION. 


Messrs. Holbert, of Greeley, Iowa write: 
“We have just received our first fall im- 
portation of stallions, arriving September 
4th. Mr. Fred B. Holbert came with this 
shipment from Europe. Eighty head of 
Percherons and Belgians, all strictly first 
class, two and three years old, great, big, 
ton horses. Some of.the two-year-olds 
weigh a ton now. All are of the typical 
Holbert type with plenty of good bone, 
good backs, wide quarters, good legs un- 
der them right, and fine heads and necks, 
much quality, style and action, and are 
sound. Quite a number of them are prize 
winners of Europe. No importer has im- 
ported so many strictly good ones and 
prize winners as the Holberts have this 
year. They were not imported especially 
for show purposes, but for those that de- 
sired good ones and fit for show horses. 
Fred Holbert has left forty head in Eu- 
rope, bought, that will be shipped from 
Antwerp the 24th of September. Mr. A. 
B. Holbert will immediately start for 
Europe where he expects to spend the 
coming few months in purchasing more 
horses. He expects to buy one hundred 
head more, shipping them as fast as he 
can buy them, expecting that two hundred 
head will arrive at Greeley by the first of 
December. Besides Percherons and Bel- 
gians he will buy about twenty Shires 
and a few Hackneys. The Shires will be 
of the same character as those purchased 
in previous years and for which the Hol- 
berts are noted. A_ good, big, clean, 
stylish, good moving kind of horse, with 
good backs, wide quarters, not too much 
woolly hair but a nice fringe down the 
back of the legs, and with plenty of good 
flinty bone and sound. He will also buy 
another hundred head to be shipped dur- 
ing the first part of the year, landing as 
he did last year, a carload or two a 





month up to May. In addition to the new 
importation arrived, we have a number of 
horses on hand, many of which were im- 
ported late in the spring and kept over 
for early fail sales and we are well equip- 
ped to furnish all classes of buyers with 
what they want, if looking for good ones. 
Many of these horses have been imported 
by special order of dealers, for we have 
the largest wholesale business of any im- 
porting establishment in America, fur- 
nishing other dealers with their horses 
better than they can import for them- 
selves. It is no uncommon thing in Gree- 
ley to see several carloads of horses start- 
ing out each to a far distant point, west, 
east, south or Canada, going to dealers 
who have met here for their horses. There 
will probably arrive from Europe and 
leave Greeley during the coming nine 
months, over four hundred head of im- 
ported horses, half of which are expected 
to go to dealers and other importers. Mr. 
Fred Holbert has taken special pains to 
select a number of horses for herd head- 
ers, selecting those that for their size, 
general excellence and ines of breeding 
would do to head any herd of full blood 
mares. This has been a special feature 
of the Holberts. Messrs. Holbert have 
also been noted during the years past as 
the great emporium for company horses 
and we have on handa large num- 
ber of horses that have been selected 
for this purpose, getting the very best 
that could be found regardless of cost.” 


ELK GROVE POLAND CHINA SALE. 


Mr. Frank Rainier, of Logan, Iowa, will 
sell an offering of immune big type Poland 
Chinas at the fine new Short Course and 
Sales Pavilion in Logan, on Saturday, 
October 4th. Mr. Rainier may rightly be 
termed a discriminating breeder. He is 
attracted only by the good ones and it is 
this class which he now proposes to offer 
his fellowmen. Forty-two lots have been 
catalogued, fourteen being sows and gilts, 
the balance boars. In females there are 
three tried sows, two selling with litters 
at side. The other is Columbia’s Ideal, a 
sow bred by Harvey Johnson and carrying 
two crosses of Chief Tecumseh 3d. She 
is one of Mr. Rainier’s most valuable pro- 
ducers. There are three fall gilts, one 
selling open and two were bred June 15th 
and 16th. The offering includes sixteen 
head sired by Mr. Rainier’s noted boar, 
Chief Price Again, one of the first boars of 
the big type to receive recognition at a 
show as prominent as Des Moines puts up. 
He won third place at that show, and is 
the sire of Chief Again Price that won 
first at Des Moines a year later, and 
championship at Nebraska. Eight of his 
get in this sale are boars and eight are 
gilts. Three spring boars are vy Mabel’s 
Wonder, that showed at Des Moines in 
1912 weighing over 900 pounds and won 
first in aged class. Five boars and two 
gilts are by Big Wonder, a meritorious big 
boar by A Wonder 143421. One of these, 
number fourteen, will undoubtedly make 
the largest boar in the sale and is not 
easy to fault. Five spring yearling boars 
sell sired by Monarch Chief, a grandson 
of Chief Tecumseh 3d and Chief Price, 
and a mighty good boar. Mention Wal- 
laces Farmer and ask Mr. Rainier for a 
catalogue. Read the advertisement in 
this issue. 


HANDLEY’S DUROC SALE. 


Mr. E. E. Handley, of Carroll, Iow 
will offer twenty-five spring boars an 
ten sows and gilts at public auction on 
October 3d. Mr. Handiey is striving to 
produce a bigger Duroc and without the 
loss of quality. He has adopted the meth- 
od of using high-class sires with size, 
and allowing wide range with a variety of 
forage feeds. The boar which figures 
most conspicuously in this offering is 
Frankford K., a champion boar at Sioux 
City in 1906 and a boar of great length, 
strength of back and true in his lines at 
his present advanced age. About half the 
offering is by Frankford K. His get has 
always been in good demand, and justly 
so. A number of the boars selling would 
look good in pure bred herds. The thou- 
sand-pound boar, Col. Sensation, recently 
showed at Des Moines, was raised by Mr. 
Handley and used considerably in his 
herd with the result that daughters and 
sisters of his are among the very best 
stuff in the herd. Four of the Frankford 
K. boars are out of daughters of Col. Sen- 
sation, and there are two by the good 
boar Crimson Chief Again and one of 
these is out of a litter sister to Col. Sen- 
sation. In our judgment about the best 
boar is one of February 25th farrow, got 
by Frankford K. and out of a Col. Sensa- 
tion dam. Ask for the catalogue, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CLOSING OUT ANGUS SALE. 


October ist is the date set for the dis- 
persion of the Oakworth herd of Aberdeen 
Angus owned by Mr. J. R. Horswell, of 
Estherville, Iowa. The event brings to a 
close the breeding career of a man whom 
the Angus fraternity can ill afford to lose. 
The herd to be dispersed on the above 
date was built on a collection of cattle 
purchased with discrimination from lead- 
ing breeders and it has been propagated 
by the use of good bulls and plain, simple 
farm management, the result of which is 
shown in Mr. Horswell’s annual calf crop 
in that it is unusually large for the num- 
ber of females of breeding age. Mr. 
Horswell is leaving the farm for the rea- 
son of his physical inability to longer 
care for his cattie. The herd goes out in 
the same ordinary condition which hag 
been so fruitful of results—but not carry- 
ing enough flesh to bring their value. It 
is a herd composed almost entirely of 
fashionably bred cattle, and something 
like twent¥ calves will sell at foot with 
their dams. The important part of the 
auction is the herd bull, Black Ensign. 
His get are numerous in the sale an@ the 
major portion of the females will be bred 
to him. Black Ensign is a four-year-old 
son of the very noted Black Woodlawn 
and whose dam, Ellore, by the champion 
$2,500 Western Star, was admittedly one 
of the best and largest cows ever owned 
by that enterprising breed builder, Mr. E. 
T. Davis. The dam of Ellore, Effie of 
Benton, was imported by Mr. Davis from 
the noted herd of Mr, Clement Stevenson 





and she in turh was by the Highland So- 
ciety champion, Esmond of Ballindalloch, 
Black Ensign has come into his smooth, 
egg-like form as a matter of proper selec- 
tion and mating, and his get adhere to 
his type to a marked degree. Black En- 
sign is truly a valuable sire. Note the ad- 
vertisement in this issue and ask for the 
catalogue. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Mr. Chas. W. Martin, of Carroll, Iowa, 
begins his card with this issue announc- 
ing both boars and gilts for sale. This 
is the third year Mr. Martin has been 
offering Wallaces’ Farmer readers his 
product, and we can state clearly that he 
has never before had as many big, lengthy, 
good boned pigs to offer. Mr. Martin feels 
much encouraged in the progress he is 
making in the breeding business, which 
is but natural. He has nearly one hun- 
dred spring pigs, mostly sired by W. L. 
A.’s Choice Goods 2d, a full brother to the 
noted sow, H. A.’s Queen. Master Col., a 
son of Grand Master Col., is the sire of a 
part of them. A feature worthy of note 
in Mr. Martin’s breeding operations is his 
system for growing pigs. He is an advo- 
cate of clover pastures and has large 
fields of it which the Durocs have access 
to. His Ames schooling and his practical 
experience have taught him the value of a 
balanced ration, and to those who may be 
skeptical as to this method of raising 
hogs we direct to Mr. Martin’s herd. He 
can please the party looking for a busi- 
ness hog. 


COPE’S POLAND SALE, SEPTEMBER 
26TH. 


At the State Fair grounds, September 
26th, Friday of next week, J. H. Cope, 
of Carlisle, Iowa, will sell a splendid of- 
fering of forty-six big type Poland China 
boars and sows, concerning which some 
particulars were given last week. Re- 
member-that Mr. Cope is selling a lot of 
good, big, early boars, mostly of February 
and March farrow, and a nice lot of sows 
of the lengthy, prolific type. Popular big 
type blood lines make the pedigrees at- 
tractive, as the catalogue will show. This 
is one of the earliest fall sales, and some 
may not be ready to buy yet, but with a 
shortage of hogs, and the certainty of a 
strong demand later, the early sale should 
not be overlooked, for it may be the bar- 
gain counter of the season. See ad on 
page 1303, and try and be on hand whea 
Colonel Duncan opens the sale. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
for catalogue. 

SHEEHAN’S BIG TYPE POLAND SALE. 


J. M. Sheehan, of Stuart, lowa, will hold 


his annual fall sale of big type Poland 
Chinas on Friday, October 3d, as an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue. The of- 


fering numbers seventy-five head, making 
it one of the largest offerings to be sold 
this fall. It is largly a King Wonder offer- 
ing, King Wonder being one of the top 
sons of old A Wonder, who is now dead. 
Mr. Sheehan paid the highest price of the 
year for the dam of King Wonder, and it 
proved a lucky purchase for Mr. Sheehan, 
for King Wonder has proven a money- 
maker. The offering for October 3d in- 
cludes a lot of big, strong King Wonder 
boars, there being over twenty fall boars 
by King Wonder, and a good lot of spring 
boars. A good lot of fall sows and spring 
gilts are also included. Those not sired 
by King Wonder are sired by such well- 
known big type boars as Long King’s 
Equal, Pawnee Wonder, Big Tom Jr., and 
include some of Peter Mouw breeding. 
See announcement and write for the sale 
catalogue, which gives full particulars. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED. 

Mr. Wm. D. Price, of Holstein, Iowa, 
can supply Angus bulls of serviceable 
ages and well bred. One is just turned 
two years old, five are past a year, and 
a number are approaching yearlings. They 
are all sired by the senior herd bull, El- 
more of Alta, a son of the old champion, 
Heather Lad of Emerson 2d, and out of 
Imp. Esthonia. Elmore of Alta was a 
member of the Binnie show herd, and a 
prize winner at the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, and also at Des Moines. He is the 
sire of Enna Lassie 2d, a champion heif- 
er, and that sold publicly for $900. El- 
more of Alta has been used in Mr. Price’s 
herd eight years, and is still being used 
wherever he can be. Mr. Price’s herd 
numbers over 100 head, and contains such 
cows as Pride of Alta 8th, a prize winner 
of note; Blackbird 58th, by the junior 
champion Boralina; Enna Lassie, half- 
sister to the $900 Enna Lassie 2d; Klemma, 
a K. Pride by Imp. Edward R., besides a 


lot of their female descendants. To breed 
of Elmore of Atla females, Mr. Price is 
using Ito Blackbird Hero 3d, and the 


calves by him on the farm show him to be 
a grand, good sire. If looking for a young 
bull, we suggest that you visit Mr. Price. 
Note his card in this issue, and correspond 
with him. 
DUROC HERD BOAR OFFERED. 

Mr. I. O. Graham, of Aurelia, Iowa, is 
offering for sale his herd boar, Cherokee 
Muncie. This boar was bred by Mr. A. P. 
Alsin, of Boone, Iowa, and got by that 
well-known sire of prize stock, Muncie 
Chief, and he is out of a dam by Nebraska 
Belle’s Ohio Chief. Cherokee Muncie is 
four years old, and has the appearance 
of being right in his prime. He has been 
carefully used and well treated, and will 
be sold fullly guaranteed. He is a boar 
with breed character, good in all his lines, 
very docile, and very sure. Best of all, 
he is a sire of meritorious stock. He has 
been in the hands of the Grahams since 
a pig, and it is on account of having so 
much of his progeny that he is being of- 
fered. Mrs Graham has a good likeness 
of the boar that will be sent upon request. 
Six fall boars and fifteen of spring farrow 
sired by Cherokee Muncie are also for 
sale, and others by Golden Model C. Two 
of the fall boars are full brothers to the 
boar pig sold in the Graham sale last fall 
for $90, to W. I. Jacques, of Galva, Iowa, 
and was one of the best pigs seen by the 
writer last year. The dam has Tip Top 
King and Crimson Wonder Jr. for her sire 
and grandsire. Look up Mr. Graham’s 
card, and write him if in need of a good 
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AUCTIONEER SERVICES. 

Mr. O. L. Mossman, of Hampton, Towa, 
but formerly of Mason City, Iowa, has 
placed a card in Wallaces’ Farmer, an- 
nouncing his services to our readers con- 
templating holding pure-bred sales of live 
stock or of real estate. To many of our 
readers Mr. Mossman is well known. In 
justice to Mr. Mossman and to those who 
are unacquainted with him, we can say 
that for a number of years he was a 
breeder of registered swine, and held a 
number of successful sales. Being an auc- 
tioneer of farm property, his identity with 
pure-bred breeders drew him into selling 
registered stock, and gradually his farm 
auction work lessened as his registered 
sales increased. Later the selling of real 
estate was added to his work, and the 
present time finds him devoting the great- 
er part of his time to the selling of pure- 
bred stock and real estate. The success 
which Mr. Mossman has attained has been 
gained by personal effort. His experience 
as a farmer and a stock breeder gave him 
a practical foundation for his present work 
—which, together with the faithful serv- 
ice he has rendered his employers in con- 
ducting and assisting in some of the im- 
portant sales of the country, make him a 
man to employ. We suggest that 

contemplating holding sales the 
coming season, correspond with Mr. Moss- 
man for dates. 

KRUMM’S POLAND CHINAS. 

Two hundred and fifty pound March 
boars with herd heading character are be- 
ing offered by Mr. Chas. H. Krumm, of 
Postville, Iowa, elsewhere in this issue. 
On account of heavy loss from swine dis- 
ease last winter, Mr. Krumm did not raise 
as many pigs this year on that account, 
and perhaps for that reason his pigs are 

this yvear than usual. The herd 
Krummi’s Chief Price, is one of the 
and broadest sons of Dry Creek 
He won fourth place at Des Moines 
in 1912, and sired the junior champion 
boar at the same show, and which Mr. 
Krumm sold for $150. The older boars are 
ail by Krumm’s Chief Price. The younger 
boars are by Palamadiz, and out of sows 
by C. Wonder, a worthy son of A. Wonder 
107353. Mr. Krumm is one of Iowa’s most 
substantial farmers, and his stock will be 
found as represented. He has become 
well-to-do by square dealing. His prices 
are very conservative. Read his adver- 
tisement in this issue. 

SALE OF HOLSTEINS. 

Keep in mind the forty-three head of 
Holstein cows and heifers, to be _ sold 
September 25th, by Messrs. Petersen Bros. 
and Thos. Hanson, at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
It will be a safe place to buy milk cows. 
The herds have been conducted syste- 
maticaliy in both instances. Service dates 
will be given, and a record will be fur- 
nished with each cow, showing just what 
she is doing. The gentlemen making the 
sale are offerng nothing except meritorious 
Cairy cattle. They have made such a suc- 
cess with the grade Holsteins that they 
have embarked in the breeding of pure- 
breds. and therefore are selling off their 
grades. They have been particular in se- 
lecting registered bulls with a good milk 
record to cross on their grade herd, the 
same as though they had been breeding 
pure breds. It is quite probable that this 
sale will be a good place to buy dairy 
cows for the coming winter. See final an- 
nouncement in this issue. 


EAST VIEW SHROPSHIRES. 

Mr. E. L. Bitterman, proprietor of East 
View flock of Shropshires, at Mason City, 
Jowa, in his showing of field stuff at the 
recent Iowa State Fair, won twenty-one 
ribbons. East View flock has gained a 
prominent place among American bred 
Shropshires, and from present indications 
something better yet is to come from this 
flock. We are just in receipt of informa- 
tion to the effect that fourteen Shrop- 
shires recently landed at East View from 
the noted fiock of Thos. Buttar, of Forfar, 
Scotland, the major portion of which will 
be retained at East View. Note the change 
in Mr. Bitterman’s ad in this issue. 


SANDWICH CYPRESS FARM 
ELEVATOR. 

There is no question but that the instal- 
lation of a good farm elevator and dump 
saves lots of hard work when time counts 
most. We take it that a good many of 
our readers will be interested in the ad- 
vertisement of the Sandwich cypress farm 
elevator on our back page this week. This 
elevator is the product of the Sandwich 
Mfg. Co., of 240 B St., Sandwich, IIL, 
whose agricultural implements for many 
vears have enjoyed a thoroughly high- 
class reputation. The Sandwich elevator 
is strictly a quality implement, and se- 
serving of the Sandwich name. One of 
the interesting features of the advertise- 
1 t on the back page is the comment of 

; of Sandwich elevators. The eleva- 

briefly described in this full-page 

i and the manufacturers 

to have you the 

lete catalogue which they have 

2d. They will be glad to give you 

tical hints on building your corn crib 

i Letters should be addressed to 

sandwich Mfg. Cv., 240 B St., Sand- 
Ill. 


IMPROVED CANADIAN FARMS FOR 
SALE. 


Sate 


thoss 


larger 
boar, 

ete =¢ 
ongest 


Chief. 


write for 


Farmer wishing to 
land is cheaper, 
bargains in improved 
Canadian Guar- 
Brandon, Mani- 
This com- 


Readers of Wallaces’ 
buy more lanc where 
should notice the 
Canadian farms which the 
anty Trust Company, of 
toba, Canada, have to offer. 
pany have about sixty farms in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan for sale. The most of 
them are located near Brandon, in Mani- 
toba, which is only 133 miles from Winni- 
peg. They have splendid improvements, 
gzood water, good fences, groves, are on 
gZzood roads, close to town, and near to 
schools and churches. The Canadian 
Guaranty Trust Company feel sure that 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring to buy 
improved farms will be quick to appre- 
ciate the value they offer in these Cana- 
dian farms, and they urge them to come 
up and look them over. A sample of the 
improvements to be found on these farms 
is reproduced in the advertisement, and 





particulars concerning three of the farms 
they have to offer, are given. These farms 
are a sample of their list. A postal card 
or letter request to the Canadian Guar- 
anty Trust Company, will bring prompt 
information. They want to arrange with 
our readers to come up and look the farms 
over, and they want to get in touch with 
the best class of Iowa land buyers, as well 
as buyers from adjoining states. Read 
the advertisement. 


DESIRABLE FARM ENGINES. 

Gasoline engines which have not only 
built up a great reputation as engines for 
running the corn binder and the grain 
binder, but which likewise are adapted to 
all kinds of farm work, are the Cushman 
engines, made by the Cushman Motor 
Works, of 2628 N. St., Lincoln, Neb. The 
manufacturers call particular attention to 
the value of the Cushman farm engine for 
shelling, grinding and _ssilo filling, and they 
wish to send their very interesting cata- 
logue describing Cushman engines, which 
are made in from four to twenty horse- 
power, to Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in gasoline engines. It is not too 
late yet to secure a Cushman engine for 
the corn crop. A good many farmers 
have installed the Cushman gasoline en- 
gine on their corn binder, finding that it 
saves time and horse flesh at corn har- 
vesting time. Interesting literature de- 
scribing the use of the Cushman engine on 
the corn binder has been issued by the 
manufacturers, and they will be glad to 
send this literature. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring prompt infor- 
mation. 

REGULATED WATCHES. 

Watches which are regulated to the 
use of the owner, are South Bend watches, 
made by the South Bend Watch Co., of 
No. 9 Water St., South Bend, Ind. They 
are sold only through retail dealers and 
when you buy the watch at your jewelers, 
they adjust it to your occupation, as the 
occupation of the business men who sit 
still in their office most of the day, re- 
quires a different adjustment from the 
occupation of the farmer, who is doing 
entirely different work. Interesting lit- 
erature has been issued with regard to 
South Bend watches, and the South Bend 
Watch Company will be glad to send you 
their booklet entitled ‘“‘How Good Watches 
Are Made.”’ This booklet takes you 
through the factory and describes every 
process ol manufacture. It is full of in- 
teresting information about watches, and 
about the South Bend watch in particular, 
and we suggest to our readers that they 
drop the South Bend Watch Company, No. 
9, Water St., South Bend, Ind., a postal 
ecard or letter request therefor. Their 
advertisement on page 1287 is worthy of 
careful reading. 

FACTS ABOUT STAR BRAND SHOES. 

An interesting shoe advertisement, tell- 
ing about Star brand shoes, is that of 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand on page 1285. 
They call attention to the fact that the 
star on the heel of a shoe is a guarantee 
that you are getting a thoroughly honest 
and reliable shoe in every particular. Star 
brand shoes are made in 750 styles, and 
they are sold by 20,000 merchants. Some 
of the many different styles of shoes are 
mentioned in the advertisement referred 
to, and the manufacturers invite you to 
read the advertisement carefully and to 
write them for any further information 
you desire with regard to Star brand 
shoes. They will be glad to give you the 
name of the Star brand dealer nearest 
you, and they will deem it a favor if you 
will call and look over their line of shoes 
before making your selection, and they 
are perfectly willing to accept your ver- 
dict if you investigate Star brand shoes. 
They are satisfied if you do try a pair of 
Star brand shoes, that you will ask for 
Star brand the next time you buy, and it 
is the permanent trade of our readers 
which they desire. 

FARM PUMPS. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer having 
pump troubles to solve will find that the 
Goulds Manufacturing Company, of 98 W. 
Falls Street, Seneca Falls, New York, 
can give them a good deal of help. 
The Goulds Company are makers of 
pumps, having been in the business for 
many years, and their experts can tell you 
just exactly what their pumps can do. 
They are made in 300 types, for hand or 
other power, and they represent sixty-five 
years’ experience in pump manufacture. 
An interesting catalogue under the title of 
“Water Supply for the Country Home’’ has 
been issued by the Goulds Mfg. Co., and 
copy thereof can be had on postal card or 
letter request. If you want to buy a pump 
of any kind this fall, be sure to send for 
this booklet. The mention of the paper 
will be heartily appreciated. 

CONCRETE CORN CRIB FLOORS. 

Our readers desiring to get information 
on concrete corn crib floors should write 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 3986 
Consumers Bldg., Chicago, IIl., with regard 
to Lehigh Portland Cement, which is used 
not only by farm folks throughout the 
west, but also by the big contractors, rail- 
roads, ete. The Lehigh folks have issued 
some very interesting literature with re- 
gard to concrete floors for corn cribs, and 
they will be pleased to give you full infor- 
mation. If there is anything else you 
would like to know with regard to build- 
ing with concrete on the farm, their ex- 
pert’s services are at your disposal. They 
will be glad to answer any questions with 
regard to the use of concrete for building 
that you may desire to ask. Either a pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring prompt 
information. 

SEASONABLE RUMELY MACHINES. 

The Adams husker, economical and effi- 
cient, which can be operated by one man, 
and which the manufacturers point out 
will husk at one cent a bushel, the Watts 
corn sheller, which comes in five sizes, 
with capacity of from 75 to 400 bushels 
per hour, the Advance silage cutter, which 
they describe as ‘‘a simple disk type of 
cutter with few parts, with safety revers- 
ing device, and which can be easily sharp- 
ened, and which has large capacity, and 
the Rumely feed mili, all steel burr type 
mill, which grinds.ear corn and small 





IMMUNE OFFERING 


::OF:: 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 


FROM ELK GROVE STOCK FARM 
TO BE SOLD AT 


Logan, lowa, Saturday, Oct, 4 


Sale to take place in the new $6000 sales ‘pavilion in Logan. 
logued 42 lots—29 are boars; there a 2 fall boars, 9 spring yearlings and 18 of 
In females there are 8 spring gilts, 4 fal] silts 


Feb. and March, 1913, farrow. 
and 3 tried sows. 


in big type breeding. 
larity. 


catalog. Address 


FRANK RAINIER, 


All high class in every respect. 
Chief Price Again and two are bred for October farrow. 
offering we do so feeling that we are giving the breeders and all those inte 
ested in big type Poland-Chinas an opportunity to get the best blood that flo e 
Chief Price Again, Monarch Chief, 
Wonder and Mabel’s Wonder are the sires of the offering. The performance 
of the big type in the feed lot and farrowing is what has won for it wide po “ 
Chief Price Again and Mabel’s Wonder are the first two boars of the 
extreme big type, we believe, to win highest honors at leading state fairs 
Holmes Cantine will represent Wallaces’ Farmer at the sale. , 


Auctioneers: 
H.S. DUNCAN and EB. J. WOOD 


We have cata. 


Two will sell with litters 
In presentin this 


Long Chief, Big 


Ask for the 


Logan, lowa 








=== SHEEHAR’S ANNUAL FALL SALE === 


G TYPE 


To be held at the farm, south of 


Stuart, lowa, Friday, Oct. 3 


76 HEAD 


Comprising 35 fall boars and sows, and the rest top spring pigs of 
both sexes, sired by the 900-lb. King Wonder, Long King’s Equal, 
It is not often that. as many big, 
strong boars are offered in one sale, and no better big type breed- 
Write for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and come and spend the day with us. 








Pawnee Wonder, Big Tom Jr. 


ing. 


H. S DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


POLAND 








J. M. SHEEHAN, Stuart, lowa 








grain, are described by the Rumely Prod- 
ucts Company in their advertisement on 
page 1283. They have issued very inter- 
esting literature giving particulars with 
regard to all of these machines, and like- 
wise concerning their famous oil-pull and 
gas-pull tractors, and they invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to look up this ad- 
vertisement, and to write them. They are 
also agents for the Falk and Olds gasoline 
engines, and they will be giad to tell you 
about the gasoline engines as well. Either 
a postal card or letter request will bring 
full information by return mail. 


TEN THOUSAND OVERLANDS OR- 
DERED IN THIRTY DAYS. 


So popular has the $950 completely 
equipped Overland been, that the manu- 
facturers, the Willys-Overland Company, 
Dept. 109, Toledo, Ohio, cail attention in a 
special advertisement on page 1281 to the 
fact that 10,000 cars were ordered in thirty 
days, and they give reasons why the car 
has proved so popular in this advertise- 
ment. They call attention to the fact that 
the car can be furnished with Gray & 
Davis electric starter, electric generator 
for $1,075, or without the electric starter 
and generator, but otherwise complete, for 
$950. It comes with 33x4-inch quick de- 
tachable tires, has 114-inch wheel base, 
Turkish upholstery, mohair top and boot, 
clear vision wind shield, Stewart speed- 
ometer, electric horn, ete. Complete in- 
formation with regard to the car is given 
in the advertisement, and the manufac- 
turers invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in buying an automobile this year 
to read this advertisement carefully, and 
to write them for complete catalogue 
which they have issued describing this at- 
tractive car. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Willys-Overland Co., Dept. 
109, Toledo, Ohio. The price on the car 
is f. o. b. Toledo. 


PORTABLE CORN CRIBS. 


A firm that has made a specialty of 
portable corn cribs for many years is the 
Denning Motor Implement Company, Cedar 
tapids, Iowa, makers of the Denning Port- 
able Corn Crib. A good idea of this crib 
can be gained by referring to the adver- 
tisement on page 1287, and the manufac- 
turers will be glad to send you their com- 
plete catalogue, quoting prices on any 
sized portable crib you desire. You can 
use their portable corn cribs for fencing 
or corn cribs as desired. The illustration 
in the advertisement will give our readers 
an  coteiel idea of the Denning portable 
crib. 








Krumm’s Poland-Chinas 


March boars for sale wei:shing 250 Ibs., and measur- 
ing 46 inches in length, girth and flank August 25th. 
Herd headers of rare quality. Also April boars of 
same makeup but not quite so large. 

Chas. H, Krumm, Postville, iowa 





Chapel Ridge Shropshires 


We are now offering choice one and two-year-old 
rams, also some ewes, that are bred right and are 


Write us. 


right. We will ship on approval. 
Indianola, fa. 


0. H. PEASLEY & SONS. 





TAMWORTHS. 


CEDAR CREST HERD 
OF TAMSWORTHS 


will be shown at the following State Fairs: Des 
Moines, Hamline, Minn., Sedalia, Mo., and Spring- 
field, Ill. If you are interested in making larger 
profits from your pork production, you and I maybe 
benefited materially by a visit to my exhibit. Every 
one interested in hogs I can interest. So do not g0 
home from your State Fair this year without paying 
mea visit. J.B. MACKOY. Farragut, Ia. 

make excellent cross 02 


Tamworths lard types. Boars, gilts aud 


pigs not akin from large mature parents. 
Ww. J. WHITE, R.2 Butler, Mo. 











POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few ft 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


Laurens, lows 
jee, 





H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


RED POLL. 





RRR 


Red Polled Bulls 


ale, sired by the 
A number of classy young bulls fors 1, Rowdy 


International and State Fair first prize bu 
Staff 165038. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


GUERNSEYS. wt 





Algona. lows 








T IS true that any of 
the following 


nuernse 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve 118 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, [OWA 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


HOLSTEINS AT AUCTION 
Cedar Falls, lowa, Thursday, Sept. 25 


43 HEAD OF COWS AND HEIFERS 


(29) 1301 


19, 1919 








HORSES. 


Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


Big, Heavy Boned, Imp. Stallions 




















Percherons, Belgians, 


! 









hires 


vo-year-old 


Shires, German Coach 


high class Perch 
any other firm in the United States. 
sell out. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 


and Hackneys 


We have at any time of the year more big ton, 
eron and Belgian st ms than 
We never 























Imported Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


The best that can be found in Belgium, as I do 
not import an inferior class of horses. 
farmer demands the best, is entitled to the best and my 
aim is to cater to that demand. At the Iowa State Fair, 
1913, I won first on 3-year-old mare, first on mare and foal, 
first on foal and reserve champton mare in open class, and 
Lampe champion mare in Iowa class. 


The American 


In addition to these 


new importation will arrive soon. If you are seeking 


the best in Belgians it will pay you to visit me or write. 
Visitors always welcome. 


R. F. FRENGH 
Independence, lowa 





BELGIAN EMPORIUM 
OF AMERICA 


Large collection Belgian stallions and mares at 
al] seasons, Also a few Percheron stallions. H. 
Lefebure is now in Europe after a fall importation 
of 100 head. Annual catalog ready. 


i, Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, lowa 


money _; 
HORSEM 


do not take mares — all 
season—they keep a stallion. 
That better class of horse 
you should have can be 
bought right from my 
be bunch of registered 
Percheron studs, weanlings 
tofyr.olds. Cheapest early. 
FRED CHANDLER 

R.7, Chariton, Lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 














HELD BROS. |; 


Importers and Breeders of 


German Coach Horses 
Offer Imported and Home. Bred Stallions for Sale 


These are large horses with wonderful style and 
action. They have won at leading shows and are de- 
cendants of prize winners. We can sell you a well 
broken, tried breeder at a reasonable price. 

We also offer two roan Scotch Short-horn 
bulls, 16 and 30 months old. One a Spicy by Archer 
202740, the other a Queen Bess by Supreme Goods, 
Both have been used in herd 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth County, lowa 
Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire 


Stallions and Mares 


ranging in age from weanling colts to five years olds, 
for sale at very reasonable prices. A large number 
to select from including new importation Sept. 6th. 


FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 








—the surplus of our herds. 
are from 3 to 8 years. About ha 
freshen between now and day of sale. 


lishment of our herds. 


registered cow. 





wee oy six yearlings and five calves their ages 
f the offering are fresh and a number will 


to registered bulls and service dates will be furnished. They are all high 
grades. Nothing but the best registered bulls have been used since the estab- 
Every cow has been in the Benson Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation and a milk and butter record will accompany each. Official record of 
our herds in 1912 given by the Dairy Extension Department of Iowa State Col- 
lege shows an average of 236 lbs. butter fat per cow on 25 head. Will sell one 
For further information apply to 


PETERSON BROS. or THOS. HANSON, Gedar Falls. lowa 


AUCTIONEERS—4J. W. Ford and Oscar Fostiete 


Those of breeding age have been bred 




















SHEEP. 





ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRE 


Twenty-five yearlings 
_ five two-year-old 
ams for sale sired by 





Imp. Acton Keynold and Wardwell’s 
strong boned rams. 
from some of them. 


Low.-t 
Fifteen pounds of wool per clip was ‘ee 
Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


he-Ground. are extra well covered, 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan lowa. 





OXFORDS 


The Largest Wooled Sheep. 
50 rdms to offer, alsoewes. Lambe, 
yearlings and 2-year-olds by im- 
: Trams. Have won more rib- 
f bons at state fairs than any other 
firm or breeder in America on 
American bred Oxfords. Prize 


winners for sale, 
JNO. P. GRAHAM & SON, Eldora, lowa 


VALLEY HOME FARM 


won both silver cups at Iowa state fair this year for 
best ram and ewe, all mutton breeds. My champion 
ram was also my last years’ champion at Des Moines. 
Rams for sale—some show stock. Also ewes, year- 
lings and twos. 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, 


Shropshires For Sale 


We now offer choice Tams, consisting of iambs 1, 
2 and 3 years old at farmers’ prices. Also ewes of all 
ages at farmers’ prices. Will price alot of ewes at 
cut prices. Call or write 
KAUFMANN BROS., 


Registered Shropshires For Sale 


Yearling and two-year-old rams, two choice two- 
year-old herd rams that have been used one season. 
A few choice ewes. All from imported sires. Will 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Ss. H. WATKINS, 


Sunny Slope Hampshires 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Moscow, Iowa 





Libertyville, Iowa 





East View Shropshires 


Special offering of 10 yearling rams and one of our 
good flock rams. Yearlings are by Imp. Delta, a 
ram with a record as a sire of state fair prize winpews 
and of top stuff generally. Both rams and breeding 


will please you. 
E. L. BITTERMAN, Mason City, lowa 


(25 Reg. Shropshires 


Thirty one ef two-year-old Op 25 lamb rams. 
These rams are sired by one of the best imported 
Minton rams in America, and are from imported and 
American bred ewes. Also a nice lot of ewes of dif- 


ferent ages for sale. 
Cc. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 


15 Choice Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings, 2-year-olds and 3-year-olds. Good qual- 
ity, size and fleece. Carefully bred and handled to 
give satisfaction as flock headers. Also over 30 good 
ewes of various ages. My flock is well bred. Your 
inspection invited. _Write me if you can’t visit my 
farm. Cc. J. WILKINSON 
Jasper Co., R. 2, Colfax, lowa 


Pike Timber Stock Farm 


Forty good 1, 2 and 3 year old Shropshire rams, all 
sired by an imported ram and out of ewes sired by 
imported rams. ao ewes also directly descended 
from imported e 
DAVENPORT “« MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


Good Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes 














ht and are <4 _— -olds are weighing 1830 to 2000 Ihg.; 3- 
18. yer-olds and over, 1900 to 2250 Ibs. They are high AUCTIONEERS. aM igs sired by Jo7743 thatsired | WELLARD MILLER, R. 3 a, low 
nola, fa. css and sound. I am making prices that sell. 75 c s Page nee iy oe eee ae Des Totnes: this nog , Anita, lowa 





ERD 
HS 


‘airs: Des 
rd Spring- 
‘ing larger 





headtoselect from. Write your wants. Send 10c in 

amps for large picture of fhe horse parade. 
Experienced groom wanted. 

WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, lowa 


' MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


with more size than 


























Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World’s 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 




















Also pigs by Corrector 10491. The best of the breed. 
Write for prices and mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





1 and 2 years old. Also 


SHROPSHIRE RAM lambs and ewes, $10 to $15 


each. E. O. SMITH, Winthrop, Iowa. 





OC. A. BROOK, Washington, Iowa 
20 ded rams and 50 ew 
SHROPSHIRES -aflagae ‘at reausnante i 


A. T. Guthrie - Newton, Iowa 


M\HREE good, blocky 2-year-old rams 
by imported sire. Ewes also. Shipped on ap- 
proval. H. N. WAHL, Boone, Iowa. 





SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 

















Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
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0.8. BAB 
ER Bancock, 


Walford, Iowa 





We Sail for France Aug. 9th 


ater & shipment of the Best Stallions and 
wires to be found. See us in November. 
atch our Ad. later. 


WMA HALE =. Anamosa, lowa 





— . 
on and Belgian Stallions and Mares 


Pea, Por ted under my personal super- 
Lowry Call &® splendid animal and extremely low 
or write. V. W. HARMS, Fairbury, Il. 


PERCHERON Iaportea and home bred 
0 each. 1, REDENIUS: Rushmore: Minn. 


P 
lease Mentio; 








1 this paper when writing. 








All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 





Oliver S. Johnson 
TIPTON, IOWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, — showing and sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dat 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


J.R. THOMPSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















come and see. Farm one mile from town 
@. H. GEORGE, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 
sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, others 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
M. W. MYERS, 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


@. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
P Also — —- and hs —— Collie 
male pups, old eno 


a Rockford, kowa 
heal EE WInnEE, ockfe id Rudd,” 


Monticello, fowa 





Beaman, Iowa 














am offering Peterson’s Choice, a great senior year- 
ling. Polted and horned Hereford bulls of choice 
quality from 10 to 15 months old. 
F. O. PETERSON, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Herd numbers 150 head. Choice boars and gilts for 
sale at living prices. The stretchy, business sort. 


C. M. PERRIN, Mapleton, lowa 
AUCTIONEERS. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experience tn conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Galva, ftowa 

















WALLAOES’ FARMER 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


FOR SALE 


Have to offer a very attractive lot of early spring 
boars. They are lengthy, strong boned and growthy. 
Are sired by W. L. A.’s Choice Goods 2d and 
Master Col. Pricesreasonable. Will price spring 
gilts, bred or open. 


CHAS. W. MARTIN, 


DeVaul’s Duroces 
HAPPY SECRET 115739 


AND 
ROYAL MODEL ISs0OIOI 
head our herd of Durocs. March and April boars to 
offer sired mainly by above boars. Our sale average 
last winter was equaled but once in 1913. We offer 
stock that has merit and at a price that should 
appeal to the buyer. Let us hear from you. 


C. A. DEVAUL, Inwood, lowa 


GRANDVIEW HERD DUROCS 


284 spring pigs for the trade. They are better than 
ever with us this year. Main herd boar and sire of 
pigs, Grandview Chief 130669, assistance, 
Regulus 105987, and Walte-Model 93101. 
Call and see us before buying. Careful attention 
given correspondence. 


W. |. JACQUES, 


Dickey’s Durocs 


Seven fall boars to offer by the 1000 lb. Col’s. 
King 85711. Also the tops of 100 spring pigs 
with the characteristic size, bone, feet and backs for 
which we have been striving. Main sire, Royal 
Col. 102977 by the champion Freed’s Col. 


F. H. DICKEY, Emmetsburg, la. 
Duroc Herd Boar, Cherokee Muncie 79299 


1302 (30) 


Handley’s Duroc Sale 


gept- 2 


at 
1] 
[is 


Sept. :9, 1913, 





DUROC JERSEY, 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Nineteen fall boars and 30 of 
They are very large, heavy honed 1ezattow for sale, 
color and good quality: Sires. cc ‘ine cherry 
Model by Crimson Wonder I Am, Lyn, 5, G0lden 
Evergreen Pring 3 Ming Detengutes 
ye rince. F ar ty ie 
yearlings. Former two are 600 Pound 


GRANT LYNN, 
G. H. WILLSIE Prosper, Minn. 


R. MM 
325 Duroc Jersey Spring Pig 


Herds headed by Chief 

Red Tecumseh 99849 and ender 1201 
125819. Besides these have 
R. J’s Wonder, etc. We will make spectal py om 
pairs and trios not akin, and in larger Dumber ces on 
herds were founded with a view to size Ort. Our 
Houtare address elther of chute at, farernt 

i ress eith abi ’ 
Mien ther of above Darties at Prosrer, 


MT. NEKO HERD punoce 
Nineteen August, 1912, boars for sale, Beet 

of spring boars sired by the ipion wane lot 
Model 2nd, 125961, Choice Advts 
132617 and Merfeld’s Wonder ligne 

mostly. Dams by Grand Master Col. Chief sat? importe 
oo a ee etc. Will also offer at - 
young boar Choice Advancer, * ) 
about them. meer. Let us tell you 
M. E. Merfeld & Sons, .- 














AT 


Carroll, lowa, Friday, Oct. 3d 


WE HAVE LISTED 35 HEAD 


| 10 OPEN SOWS AND GILTS AND 25 SPRING BOARS 


Carroll, lowa 








Spirit Lake, lowa 





eneral ) 

















Sixteen of the boars are by our champion 
FRANKFORD K;; four being out of daugh- 
ters of Col. Sensation, the boar recently 
shown at Des Moines and said to weigh 
more than 1000 pounds. Two Crimson 
Chief Again boars are selling, one being 
out of a litter sister to Col. Sensation, the 
other out of a FRANKFORD K sow. 

Our herd has gained considerable noto- 
riety for size and we are endeavoring to 
hold that reputation. In maintaining size 
we have by the use ee gh > ol herd boars, 
we believe, maintained a desirable type. 
Forage crops and plenty of range are a 
a part of our pig raising program. The 
catalog will interest you. Ask for it. 


Galva, Ida County, lowa Greene, tow 
ne, Lowa 


Fain’s Durocs 


Ten fall boars for sale sired by our ' 
Belect. Also big lengthy spring boar eae 
Fain’s Select and Mo. Model Top Jr. Fain’s Sel 

gilts averaged $60 in our last sale. His get Doeagang 4 


type and character. 
Emmetsburg, lowa 








H. S. FAIN, 


SURES ite 
C. J. SWALE, Fredericksburg. lowa BALMAT & SON, Mason Cty, oy 


TOP DUROC BOARS FOR SALE 





























i ri Weal- forsale. Perhaps greatest breeding son of Muncie 
Holmes Cantine will represent al Chief. A splendid boar, and will be priced low con- Thirty of spring farrow and a few fall and 
laces’ Farmer at the sale. sidering value. 6 fall and 15 spring boars by him for | o¢ prize winning blood and several all boars, All chi 
sale. Herd successfully immunized. head leading herds. Sires, Chief sen to Pon 
E E HANDLEY . arro lowa i. 0. GRAHAM, Aurelia, lowa 10319 and C. J.’s Chief 118415, We a > 
N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer C il pricing them to interest buyers. Come and see 
s . ” a +] uw 
. , SUNNYSIDE DUROCS | orn. J 
175 early pigs raised. Boars to offer of herd head- ] 
ing quality. Am offering more hog for the money GORDON S DUROCS 
DUROC JERSEYS. than can be found elsewhere. Sires. Col. Freed _— 
121581, and Prince's Model by Prince of Cols. —— on serine pears for ani cived at winning 
M. A. MCWILLIAMS, Wall Lake, Sac Co., lowa . 3, and Col. Ch 
= 2nd, 131241, and Model Boy 130679, Tha saaee. 





dams were mostly either State Fair winners orsired 

by first prize boars. We have a fine bunch of stuf 

to offer, the best, we might say, we have ever raised, : 
us. W. A. Gordon, Canistota, §,p, 


DUROC JERSEYS @):: 


Fall and spring boars for sale. 150 spring pigs and | 
raised. Main sires, Col’s. Model and Royal Mille 
Muncie 97129. No inferior stock shipped at any Halv 
price. J. SCHMIDT, Everly, Iowa, 


RUETHER’S DUROCS 


Herd boars, Ruether’s Tip Top (bred by 

Woodlawn Farm, Sterling,’ Ill.) and LeMars 

Pride. Strong, vigorous Feb. and March boars for 

sale, with size, good bone and length. ° 

AUGUST RUETHERS, LeMars, Iowa 
FOR SALE; 


DUROG-JERSEY FALL BOARS ¥.0%* 845-™3 


feasonable prices. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa. 


Janssen & Son’s Prize Winning Durocs 


Boars for sale of choicest breeding. A number are of the type and makeup such as breeders seek to head 
pure bred herds. Among this class isone fall boar. We have a large assortment aleo of good substantial 
epring boars that will be priced very conservatively. Our boars are from mature sires and dams mainly, and 


of large scale. For full particulars address 
G. J. JANSSEN & SON, MESERVEY, IOWA 


BeYOUNG’S DUROCGS 


50 early spring boars to offer, the large framed kind, in moderate flesh. Nothing shipped except 
first-class stuff. Sires, Hing of Col’s. Again, Big Bene Climax, Model Chief IT Am and 
Crimson Sol. Herd successfully treated with simultaneous method. A number would make 
exceilent herd boars. Correspondence solicited. 


A. J. De YOUNG, 
VEENKER’S DUROCS 


125 pigs raised, mostly of 
March farrow. Sires—A 




















CHESTER WHITES. 


MODEL HERD IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 12 


Stock shipped C. O. D. 35 fall boars, 100 spring pigs coming in fine shape. Sires, Big Onward 
21781, Model Boy 19573, Big Chief 22677. If we have a dissatisfied customer we know nt 


Duroc Jerseys eee ee ee are er uae oo cae’ ED. ANDERSON, R. D. 2, Alta, leva, iM vss 


It’s spring boars now we like to talk about. Have = 





Sheldon, lowa 








Wonder 123873, our 

mammoth show boar, Model 

Chief Jr. 130353, and 

Fancy Chief 131231. 

Few litters by other boars. 

Last two named are by the champion Model Chief 
2a. In our years of experience we have been able 
to produce none better. R. C. VEENKER. 
Lyon County, George. Iowa 





130 pigs and the boars are not all herd headers. How- 
ever, a good per cent please us with their length and 
general appearance. Sires—Model Chief Jr, 
102777, Buddy’s Chief 102353, Col. Chief 
119773, King Defender, etc. Dams by Dale, 
Proua Jhief, Peachie Commodore 2d, Phallas Col., 
Marshall's Model and others similar. Call or write. 
T. E. BLY, Brewster. Minnesota 
Brewster is on main line of the Omaha. 





Duroc Herd Headers 


For sale—3 good fall boars sired by Golden Prince 
122461, out of a top Smith’s Crimson Wonder dam; 1 
top fall boar by Royal Col. 28237 and out of a Professor 
dam; 1 choice fall boar by Victor Col. 120267. WHll 
also sell Victor Col., who is one of the best breeding 
boars we have ever used. His pigs have lots of bone 
and are smooth. A choice lot of spring pigs coming 
on. Come and see our herd. ddress, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, J. E. SMITH, Victor, Ia. 





Shorter’s Durocs 


March and April boars ready toship. Also three 
October boars. Sires, Model Captain 119873, 
Select King 135479, Advance Wonder 
112045 and the champion Chief’s Model 2d. 
Nearly all the leading blood lines represented. Write 
your wants or visit 


L. E. SHORTER, Shell Rock, lowa 





SUNNY SLOPE GHESTER WHITES 


160 headin herd. 130 spring pigs. 


Choice lot of March and April boars from immune sows and sired by Sam 


B, ‘champion boar at Sioux City 1910-12,’ Young Sam and Buena Vista Chief. Pigs all vaccinated with sim 


ultaneous method. Immune stock to offer with 
size, quality and breeding at living prices. 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 





STEWART’S CHESTER WHITES 


70 boars of March and April farrow to offer. 
22999 and Crescent 21433. 


The kind that weigh 400 lbs. at ten months. 
We begin to approach the type and the size for which we have bee 


Sires, Lowa Boy 


striving for years. You will appreciate this more by a visit to the herd. My hogs have been treated wit 


the simultaneous method and are doing fine. 
TEW 


Visitors always welcome. 
Clay County, 


DICKENS, IOWA 





Spirit Lake Chester Whites 


Meet Us at Sioux City, 


100 Chester Whites 


Spring boars to offer, sired 
by our Big Ben 22787, 


88 £00 
Chief : 
fog fin 
HEN 


EL 


K 
1702 


metho 


Sept. 15th to 19th a boar of show form got Aver 

PLEASANT HILL DUROCS DUROC JERSEYS 7%, 1s, nears, boned Rocka e 

= onic : me wry egy! Ammer and hs will exhibit Gold Coin 21439 and several dams are by the 1000-I. ~ 

Again we solicit your patronage for spring boars. good ears. 140 spring pigs. Sires, Red Advancer of his get. 21S rn 10 Neponset Ed. and other of i 
60 to select from after carefully culling. They are 132623, Wide Awake Col. 137747 (a 700 Ib. Fall and spring boars ready to ship uf the business of like quality. Write your wants to taleb 


Splendid 
Kiron, Sac Ce., Ia. 


as uniform a bunch as we ever raised. 
type, good size and color. 
B. A. SAMUELSON, 


boar with an 11-inch bone), and Mahl’s Model 
131433. Boars for sale. 


G. F. KAHL, Germania, Iowa 





Duroc Jerseys 


37 boars to offer, weights 150 Ibs. (Aug. 10). Main 





CLOVER BLOSSOM DUROC 
I was successful in raising a large number of spring 





sort and at moderate prices. 


Ww. F. LA DOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa 





J. P. ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 





92 March and April Chester Whites 


Sires, Joe Cannon 20587, Chief Kossuth 21407, Com- 





NTERPRISE HER»? Chester Whites 
Am offering for sale my herd boar, Keatschebl 
19178, first prize winner at Iowa state fair, 1911. Some 
excellent fall boars that will make state fair winners. 





4 pigs, and have a fine selection from which to fill bination Jr. and Combination 3d 20083. Boars to , 
sire, Col. L. 24 35567, ist prize boar Wis. state | orders. Our hogs are noted for size, bone, feet, strong | offer with inherited size from both sires and dams. | 100spring pigs sired by such boars as Keatsebsbl isi ~ 
fair. 4 toppers by Sensation’s Wonder and out backs and good heads. Rich in Prince of Cols. and Prize winning blood predominates. or Best Regards 19171, a Combination hog. Othe ure 
of Golden Queen 22d. Ferdinand Fink, Crimson Wonder breeding. AUGUST NEUBERGER, Wesley, Iowa | £004. E.H. KAHL, Buffalo Center, lowa. el 
R.D.5 Albert Lea, Minn. | EC. FARINGER, Ireton, Sioux County, Iowa E z oles 
Oak 
VALE’S GHESTERS| Chester Whites 9 


100 March and April Durocs (00 


Herd composed of choicest breeding. Young boars 
forsale. Nothing shipped but first-class individuals. 
For particulars address, 


CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, 


NOBLE’S DUROCS 


Rock Rapids, lowa 








DUROC JERSEYS FOR SALE 


Either sex, not related, of February and March 
farrow, at $20 to $25 each, sjred by Cherry Chief and 
others. We prefer to ship Before you pay. 

Ss. P. & C. M. CARR, Birmingham, Iowa 





MALCOLM’S DUROCS 
Young boars to offer mostly by Bouton 129229. 





175 pigs to select from—good ones, witb size and 
quality to please. New bloodfor old customers. In- 
spection invited. Address, mentioning this paper. 


B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 


Chester White Pigs 








Herd headed by the big show yearling, cake 
saw Kossuth 20279. Good young boars forst! 
with strong backs, good bone and feet. 


CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


Barr’s Chester Whites 


I am offering some of the best pigs I ever raisel~ 








P = So ta We + Si ; *n Model 2d, dz y Model Chief. Fewb 
Spr boars ~ a 6 ire, Golden Model 2d, dam by Mode e ew by A Ch 
Con. 156301. ~hicen Delis eieeha a= cae the champion Chief's Model. A good herd is known = pone lyg Seong Soggy cond prep ng Sg some exceptionally good boars of prize winning Aso 
Prince of Cols. Best of breeding throughout by its performance. We invite correspondence and breeding. Write your wants. : : blood lines. Farm near town. 5, owe guar 
coupled with individuality. Visit or write personal inspection. WM. MALCOLM, Cc. G. HELMING, -  waukon, towa | “- T- BARR, An®: sat 
WM. S. NOBLE, Germania, Iowa Farm near Worthington. Bigelow, Minnesota. Cc H c R H ITES _ 
* W a 
CHRISTIANSON’S DUROCS Chester White Boars EST mostly CL 


PRESTIW’S DBUROCS 


8 big, growthy, big boned fall boars for sale of 
ical Duroc type. , Also the tops of 70 spring pigs. 

Leading bloodlines. Our motto: Good hogs at liv- 

ing prices. 

LEWIS PRESTIN, Kiron, Sac Co., lowa 











167 pigs raised from 18 sows. Sires, H. A.’s Won. 
Ger Again. Indicator Wonder, Prince 
Defender, Golden Model Again, etc. Boars 
for sale of the good boned, stretchy sort. Plenty of 
breed character. Chas. Christianson, Akron, Ply- 
mouth county, lowa, 








Herd headed by Sir Hannah, 13797, 2nd prize 
boar, Des Moines, 1908. Thirteen July, Aug. and Oct. 
boars for sale, also spring boars. Big, growthy bus- 
iness boars at business prices. 
GEO. H. BOBST ° 


At the Sioux City Fair 


Hampton, Fowa 











We have 80 March and April pigs to offer, heavy 
sired by Argos 16877. Lengthy, square built, pave 
boned boars a specialty just now. My eo 
been treated for cholera and are out of immu 


EF. A. GOULD, Rock weil City, 10% 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 














Large, thrifty fa11 and The hog that live 8 
DUROC JERSEY spring boars for sale, anda 50 DUROG BOARS FOR SALE we will exhibit our Chester Whites. We have M ulefoot Fiogs to get to a Pr 
few late summer yearlings. Sires, Indiana Boy 30519, 20 fail boars sired by Golden Model 3d, 30 spring | the largest number of good boars we have raised for | They are quiet mothers and prolific. No hog Fal Pr 
and Crystal Col. 116629 by Cherokee Muncie. Noth- | boars sired by E. & C.’s Prince of Cols. and G. C.’8 | years. Look us up at the fair or write us meantime, | more weight from a pound of feed than ther. ight le 
ing too good for Minnesota. We can interest the Col.—all choicely bred sires with lots of size; dams T. HOUSHOLDER Newell. | and spring boars for sale with jength and W' 0 
careful buyer. of choicest breeding also. Prices reasonable. . ’ well, towa | Gan furnish pairs and trios not akin. ‘pak. RI 
F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, Minn. | GEO. A. EVERTS, Audubon, lowa . FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, So. = 

AX. €. and Chester pana a a aite; Bred 
GOOD DUROC BOARS « sows. Young stocka specialty. Mated, no akin. - 

Se Meas ie Fall Beare 40 Spring Duroc Jerseys for Sale | pric lire kind. Fred Kuebush, Sclota Ill Extra Good Pigs and Stock Hogs For Sale 
Boars, sired by Nebraska Wonder—a baif- Twenty fall boars of Sept. farrow. A number of >PINGDALE sTock A 
brother to Big Wonder, the champion boar at Des | these would make excellent herd headers. Theyare | BONE’S CHESTER WHITES March farrow, | Cheap; carlotsorless. THE SPHi- We 
Moines this year. Also boars sited by B’s Colonel tite good boned, growthy kind. 18 are by MoDEL A both sex. Prices RANCH, Concordia, Kansas. Pri 
and Col. Browning. Write for full description and | 114891, 2 by GoLpDEN MopEL 22d. Call on or address } reasonable. Write me before you buy. SAMUEL Os 


prices—we can please you, H, BIGELOW & SON, Alede, Ills. 





A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee County, Iowa, 





BONE, Montezuma, lowa. Lock Box 85. 





A ; An iting: 
Please mention this paper when writing 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(31) 1303 





sept. 19, ints. 


ygersion Sale of the Oakworth Herd of 
berdeen-An 


And Set of American Herd Books 


SALE WILL TAKE PLACE AT OAKWORTH 
FARM, NEAR 


cstherville, lowa, Wednesday, October Ist 


The Offering Includes 75 Head—G1 Females, 
With 20 Calves at Foot 


the attractions will be the herd bull, Black Ensign 129031, one of the greatest sons of the famous 

“Woodlawn. His geton my farm will verify this statement. He won second place at Des Moines as 
Black e 13 young bulls are very classy. Black Bel)t 160076, the junior herd bull, is one of them. 
is, and 30 Ericas, Prides and Queen Mothers. Everything offered will be absolutely 
preeding as far as Iknow. My herdis composed of rapid breeders, and for this reason cattle will 
true to the flesh they should to bring their value. Am selling a daughter of Imp. Prince Ito,3 
15th of the Eisa branch of the Ericas, Enchantress 11th by Prince Ito 2d, 
lla of Inverness, and many others that would make many of the good herds of the 
The sale is positive, as I am retiring from the farm. The catalog will interest all 
It is yours for the asking. 


J. R. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa — 


arling. Th ; 
a are Blackbi 





rrying flesh th 

e rs Prides, Imp. Eulima, 

th r Prisce 
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nts look better. + x 

vers. 0: Angus cattle. yo 
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wis, SUAS 1GO and WM. FOSHIER, Aucts. 
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BLACK ENSIGN, 





_——_—— 













Ponderosa. 
Half of them are boars. 


J. H. GOPE, 





46 BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 46 


Hewes DES MOINES, IOWA, FRIDAY, SEPT. 26 


At this time I will offer a splendid lot of 30 big, lengthy, good boned early spring boars and gilts, 
and 14 older sows, two with litters and the rest open. 
Chief, three are daughters of Big Prospect, one is a daughter of Long Jumbo and five are by Joker by 

Most of the spring pigs are sired by Long Mastodon, and of February and March farrow. 
Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to the sale. 


Ww. B. DUNCAN 
Auctioneer 


Some of the older sows are by a son of Standard 






Carlisle, lowa 











POLAND.CHINAS. 








fied herd headers. 


Orange. 


Farm adjoins town. 





‘Jones’ Big Type Poland-Ghinas 


Weare offering 25 BIG, SMOOTH FALL BOARS from 45 to52 in. long and with a7} toan 
gin. bone, and 20 spring boars of same makeup. Also, three fall yearling boars that show to be quali- 
Allare sired by our herd boars, Miller’s Tecumseh, J.’s Dry Creek Won- 
der (weight 540 Ibs. when a yearling and who has an 11 inch bone), Long Cheice, Orange Price 
and Big Many of the dams of these boars are our most valued sows, such as Minnie Fair by 
Miller’s Chief Price, Miss Jumbo by Big Bone, Miss Wonder by A Wonder 107353, and Wonder 3d by Big 
Halvor. We cater to nothing but the extreme big type and sell them on their merits. 


A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 

















12 POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 


for sale sired by Orange Jumbo, the boar we recently sold through Wallaces’ Farmer 
for $150. They are very lengthy and very smooth. 


JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 


NEWELL, IOWA 





POLAND-CHINA HERD BOARS OFFERED 


Again Chief Price 196829, nearly a full brother to the champion Chief Again Price and practically 
sspo0d ahog, and Lauer’s All Chief 196825 by Fair Fellow and out of a full sister to the champion 
Chief Again Price; also 100 growthy, big boned, stretchy pigs, largely representing same biood, and one cork- 


{og fine September. 1912 boar—show prospect. 
HENRY LAUER, 


Come and take a look. Three other fall boars. 


West Union, Iowa 





ELLERBROEK’S POLAND-GHINA BOARS 


30spring boars, large, heavy boned fellows, sired by A Wonder 143421, Longfellow Again 


170275 and Peter’s Jumbo, and out of dams of equal big breeding. 
yA Wender A 176989 and Longfellow Again. 
method. 200 head in herd. Nine ribbons at recent Sheldon fair. 


IRS. PETER ELLERBROEK & SONS, 


12 fall boars, extra good big ones, 
Herd successfully treated with simultaneous 
Living prices. 

Sheldon, Iowa 





The Poland-China Herd Boar 
COLOSSO JR. 184805 


forsale, A great boar with size and a good breeder. 
Average, 10 to 12 pigs to the Itter. 30 years breed- 
lg big type Polands. Wonder 68751, a famous Mouw 
boar, Was used by me extensively, and have number 
of bis granddaughters now. Big spring boars for 
tle by Colosso Jr 


4S. OWENS, Fredericksburg, la. 


lekwood Poland - Chinas 


Pi best ever. 109 spring pigs that surpass any- 
hire we have raised for a number of years. They 
pein size and the character that we have been 
slo ig for. Sires—Porter’s Hadley Expan- 
Me 20631, Smooth Big Bone 194747 and 
akwood Pawnee 24 199523. We cansupply 


Old customers with new blood. 
(.H, PORTER, Eagle Grove, lowa 


lean’s Mastodon Polands 


Immuned Stock for Sale 


ite herd headers of best big type breeding. 

TuranegeWS 204 gilts, of prolific type. Everything 

Watio om and sold worth the money. Shipping 

Boek Incr arket and Dearborn, on C. G. W. Ry. 

{ag Wellness and Interurban. Address, mention- 
rmer, 

CARENCE DEAN, Weston, Mo. 


RUEBEL BROS.’ 
lig Type Poland - Chinas 


Sixty spring b 
Btn oars to offer, the get of our 900 Ib. 
ove elant, the champion Chief im 
Long 3 uebel’s A Wonder, Chief Price and 
Mou. Tre: Twenty-five were bred by Peter 
RUEB ey are the reak big ones. 
EL BROS.. arathon, Iowa 











BIG TYPE BOARS 


SIRED BY 


Rood’s Giant, Pioneer, Monarch Big Bone 


and the same kind we sellin our sales. Will hold no 
sale this fall, but will sell our entire crop of boars at 
private sale at moderate prices. If you want a good 


big boar write for prices. 
COX & HOLLINRAKE, Keithsburg, Illinois 


GUARANTEED IMMUNE 


Poland-China Boars 


The popular big prolific type. Fifty head toselect 
from. Herd boar prospects at farmers’ 
prices. Visit or write for breeding and prices. 


M. P. HANCHER 


Pocahontas Co. Rolfe, lowa 


Farver’s Big 


POLAND -CHINAS 


Principal sires, E’s De- 
fender and the 950-lb. 
Faryer’s Goliath. 
We are offering young 
boars—and good ones—at 
fair prices. 

Ocheyedan, lowa 











E. E. FARVER, 
J. M. GLASIER, Proprietor 


Maple Ridge Farm Poland-China 


s 
- JAMES, MINNESOTA 
Sixty-six early pigs saved from ten litters. The 
big type with easy feeding quality. Main sires— 
Halvor Jr. 195357 and Valley Longfellow 
195359. Few are outstanding boars. March 
pig weighing 180 Ibs. Aug. 15th is the equal of any we 
ave everseen. Give us a chance to tell you more 
about them. . 








Poland-Ghinas 


Alt 
wel = number of April and May hoars for sale, 
Prince ang Tet choice individuals. Largely Crow 
OSCAR BUameh Longfellow breeding. 
STAD, Northwood, rowa 








POLAND-CHINA BOARS FOR SALE 


17 fall boars, October farrow, nine spring boars, 
April farrow, lengthy, big boned fellows. Model 
and Expansion breeding. All eorrespondence 
answered promptly. HARRY CLARK, 

Ww. ta, Cherokee Ce., Lowa 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


Oo. N. LEWIS 


Mapleton, lowa 

breeder of lengthy, big-boned Poland-Chinas that 
are raised on luxurious alfalfa and nitrogenous 
feeds. 40 boars for sale, sired by the 1000-lb. Bi 
Jumbo, Pawnee King 61539, with an 11 
inch bone, aid See Expansion 61170. Would 
be pleased to have you compare our hogs with others 
before buying. Visitors always welcome. Conserv- 
ative prices. 





ABERDEEN.ANGUS. 


BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Mreeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 








LIEN’S BIG TYPE 
Poland-Chinas 


Big spring boars to offer. Foundation of herd is 
directly from Mouw’s and comprises his biggest pro- 
ductions. Sires, Longfellow, Beauty’s 
Jumbo, Big Orange. Long Wonder, 
Giant’s Wonder and L’s Wonder. Boars 
offered are not fleshed, but just naturally big and 
with all the good points that go with this type. 
THOS. LIEN, Elgin, Fayette Co., lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year- 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 


Call or write 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 





Poland Chinas 


Three very choice stretchy fall boars to offer, 
grandsons of Chief Price Again. Also 25 spring 
boars, mostly by Bob Good 119311, son of the Dorr 
show boar Standard Tec. Prices moderate. 


G. LAUSTER, Thornton, lowa 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


30 Head Boars and Gilts siredby Paw- 
nee’s Sensation and Longfellow Jr. The 
large, smooth, lengthy kind im good healthy condi- 
tion. Prices right. 
M. O. WATTS, 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


sired by the two Mouw boars, Long Pete and Big 
Pete, that weighed 980 lbs. on the scales as he went 
to the breeding crate last season. 


C. K. HANSON & SON, 


POLAND-GHINAS 


12 fall boars and the tops of 98 spring pigs for sale. 
Mostly Dorr and Mouw breeding. Main sire 
Mouw’s Jumbo 163107 by Big Jumbo. Few 
by Big Chief and Sioux Wonder. Large, big boned 
N. H. MAJERES, Remsen, lowa 


"oe | il 4 
good. large, long. POLAND-CHINA 


smooth, big bo 

boar pigs sired mostly by Big Wonder 

180955 and out of sows by Jumbo 170495. 
& MAG 


stock. 
DAVENPORT 


BELMOND, IOWA 


Big Type Poland Boars 


Three good, big fall boars, sired by Ponderossa, 
and over 100 spring pigs, sired by Jensen’s Big Orange 
and Expansion Hadley, to select from. Good ones 
worth the money. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, NELS C. JENSEN, Exira, lowa. 


Two Poland-China Boars for Sale 


P’s Chief Price Again 189295 and Pala- 
madez 4893233. Big breeding—big hogs. Also 
160 fall and spring pigs. Good ones, 

GUSTAV PUFAHL 
Luana, lowa 





Fairfield, Iowa 





Nashua, lowa 














Clayton County, 


BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


Thirty-three fall and summer yearling boars for 
sale; passed through cholera last Jan. Price $35 





,each. Fifteentspring boars, $25 each. Sires: Jumbo 


Chief, Giant King, Black Orange. Big Black Jumbo. 
Dams all big breeding. Jno. H. Fitch, Lake City, Ia. 


D.’s Longfellow 145239 For Sale 


A Peter Mouw bred boar of great bone and scale, 
a high class sire of large even litters and an Al indi- 
vidual. Fully guaranteed. Nowhere can as good a 
boar be had for the money. 
BENJ. GASH, 





Fonda, lowa 





Berkshire Boars 


for sale of spring farrow sired by Varden’s Ar- 
wal. They are line bred Premier Longfellow 
68600 pigs. Price each 618. 

Cc. H. McMILLIN, Lohrville, Iowa 


won silver trophy three times at Iowa State Fair. 
Am now offering at reasonable prices lengthy, 
smooth, growthy boars of the approved type and up 
on their toes. Two good fall boars, rest sp 

F. Ss. McPHERSON, Stuart, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














ANGUS BULL 


The Iowa State College is offering a very good year- 


ling Angus bull for sale at moderate price. Also 
boars and gilts of several breeds, Address 

DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 





Oak Glen Angus 


Herd headed by the 2100 Ib. Erica bull, Ex. 111595, 
champion at northern Iowa’s leading fairs in 1912. A 
few young bulls for sale, including 2 two-year-olds. 
Good individuals, popular families, reasonable prices. 
Write W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 
sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, sired by the world’s fair 
and state fair prize winning bull, Elmore of Alta 
73105, a sire of International winners. Leading blood 
lines, WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, Iowa. 


Best families—Blackbirds, 
Angus Bulls Erieas, Prides, etc. One 
just 2 yrs., others yearlings A.R.McMILLIN CO., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 











HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Yo bulls reads for service, fime individ. 


uals. ddress 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Gedar Falls, lowa 


Pure-bred HRegistered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Bookiets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bidg., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


sired by Morndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 

R. O. dams and good 


A. ° 

individuals, 
GS McKAY BROS., Buckingham, iowa 
Weta oe net marked heifer and 


bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old, $20 each, 
Edgewood Farm, 














crated for shipment anywhcre. 
Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 22,294, zou bats 
cows, heifers, calves. 
Getour sale list. Prices low. Quality the highest. 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa. 
AYRSHIRES. 

AYRSH j ia ES Bulls of all ages, cows, 

heifers and calves. Ask 
for sale list. Highest quality, reasonabie prices. 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterleo, Iowa. 














EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE— 

Some advance registry cows, one yr. bull from 

advance resistry stock. Also bull and helfer calves 
forsale. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4. 


JERSEYS. 


Registered Jerseys 


gilt edge butter stock, young bulls ready for service 
and cows in milk. Also some fall yearling Polamd- 
China boars and sows. Call on or writ 

E.S.BUNFEFUM, LeRoy, Decatur Co.. Ia. 











See! CribsYour Corn While Others Hunt Help 


And Lightens Everybodys Load To Boot! 


é 




















Dad sa os “No more , scooping corn till we drop—no more hunting extra men and 
y: teams at ruinous pay while my fields get soggy and the work all gets 
behind time. No more rotting in my corn cribs. 

“The Sandwich Cypress Farm Elevator knocked out those troublesome old days 
the minute I got it on my place. Yes, I’ Nl have a big fat purse this season and 


feel 20 years younger in the bargain.” 
2 “I’mcertainly glad Pa had enough spunk to buy 
Ma Say. adel a Sandwich Elevator. Otherwise I'd have 
been as old as your grandmother pretty soon—what with 


« “Bob and Dad and the hired man and 
Sis Say. Ss I can pick the whole corn crop now! 
We used to hire three extra men and a team. But our 
Sandwich Cypress Elevator does away with that—anda 
lot of extra house-work, too.’ 


Even Granny **= ‘= puniest 


old grandfather’s back when he nigh broke it shoveling corn 
ya nin cribs. He’d a been alive now if we'd had a Sandwich Cypress Elevator to do the 
drudgery in our young days.” 


Sandwich =, Farm Elevator 


“Many a mustard plaster I put on your dear 


cooking and cleaning fora lot of grouchy cornhuskers. 
Eat how the did put the farm profits 6 into 
their stomachs! But you couldn’t blame them 
aki veg — the way they used 
po all Ger ting the corn, in the 
ry with shovels.’’ 


And the Hired Man says: 


ing: le a bushel more. I worked with the Sandwich Cypress Elevator before. I can pick 


Say. Ss Br other Bob: “Never had so 


much fun doing 
anything as cribbing our corn crop with the Sandwich 
Cypress Elevator. 
“I can put a load anywhere in the crib in lesg 
than 4 minutes. Gee, Whillickers!’’ 
“No siree! the other farmers can’t 
tempt me away from this job by offer. 


to 15 bu. more a day whereI don’t have to shovel. And I feel fit as a fiddle at suppertime,”* 


Made the STRONGEST—Lasts the LONGEST! 


A mighty nation of level-headed Farmers—about 15,000—have investigated Farm 


Elevators of all kinds. 
conditions. 


wide-awake 


Any BOY Can Crib Your 
Corn Crop! 

With the Sandwich Farm Elevator 
he can do the work of 7 men with 
scoops. John F. Heiken writes us from 
Palmyra, Ill.: ‘“‘My ll-year old son 
runs my Sandwich as well as I can. 
My children pick nearly all my corn.’’ 


This Year—increase your 

Profits 3c to 4c a hu. 

Hundreds of farmers are doing what 
C. H. Keller did at Marshall, Minn. 
“Had my crop picked Ic a bu. less on 
account of my Sandwich,’’ he writes. 

Hundreds of Sandwich owners are 
cutting out the keep—the expense—of 
extra men and teams—and adding 
this, too, to their profits. 


No More Rotting in Criks 

Here’s your chance to stop this loss 
—here’s the Sandwich to prevent it— 
to screen out all shelled corn and silk 
through the brand new Elevator Body 
Grate. Yes, here’s where the Sandwich 
hands another profit to the farmer. 

And the Grate closes tight when 
storing small grain. 





Fills Cribs Chuck Full— 
Lickety-Split! 

From Humboldt, Nebr., comes this 
letter of John Mehlin, Jr,, ‘I can set 
it up myself and fill my crib to the top 
now where without the Sandwich a 
third would be empty. Wouldn’t think 
of being without your Elevator again.’ 

Yes, the Sandwich swivel-spout, roof 
extension, or over-head conveyor meets 
any cribbing condition. It puts your 
corn—your small grain—into the far 
corners where men never could. And 
it works like lightning! See this— 

“Unloaded 50 bu. in 4 minutes,” 
writes I. E. Orendorf, Heyworth, IIl. 
Others write, “40 bu. in 214 minutes, 
dead easy.’’ 


Cypress-Built Sandwich 
at the Price of Pine 


Wherever a farmer has bought a 
Sandwich Machine—Hay Press, Loader 
or Rake, Corn Sheller or Elevator— 
that farmer will tell you he got great 
big value for his money. It’s been 
the same for fifty years. 





Each man has found the Sandwich the best under all 
Each man has backed his decision by planking down his good hard money 
to own the gg Sandwich. This record of results is enough to convince any . 

armer. And lots of them are buying the Sandwich without so much as seeing it! 


Most every year the price of Cypress 
has advanced—Cypress ‘ ‘the wood eter- 
nal.’’ Yet we have not advanced the 
price of this Cypress-built Sandwich. 

We’re making less money, but we’re 
making more friends. 

We’re making more sales—and we’re 
making for keeps! 

The Cypress-built Sandwich will be 
everlastingly on the job when the all- 
steel kind are bent and broke—when 
pine and poplar are decayed. 


No Platform to Break Your 
Horses Legs! 

You drive right under the overhead wagon 
jack with even. the highest load —and it’s 
dumped in the hopper like clock work. 

Any power will work it—horse or engine— 
just hitch it on—just watch the corn pour into 
your crib in a torrent. 


Get Yours if You'Gan—Don’t 
Wish You Had Later 


Sixty “carloads of late orders we could not 
supply last season. They came from farmers 
who waited. They had to shovel. But they 
couldn’t blame us. For we warned them then 
as We warn you now! 

Few dealers have enough to supply you all. 

You’ll have to do your own ordering and 
do it weeks ahead. 





FREE Catalo 


Send for This 
FREE BOOK 

ond Cut Out Hard_2 
Farm Work 


bye to useless losses. 


Makers of Everlasting 
Hay 


By Return Mail 


Sandwich Corn 
Rakes and Feed Mille and 


and Dealer’s Name 


Write us today and say good-bye to hard farm work—say good- 
Ask for our Elevator Book free. 

You’ll see the Sandwich fully [eo gee in the book we will 
send you—you can see the San 

dealer’s we’ll name. 


ich yourself at the nearby 
If you want our special advice—just 
mention the size of your crib and kind. There’s no obligation 
whatever in writing. Address today without fail 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 240B Street, Sandwich, Ill. 
Loaders, 


{mille and Gasoline Engines.” 











